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0\^RVIEW 

This book is an attenipt to report on the activities of many persons 
as they have attempted to teach severely handicapped students in the 
Madison Metropolitan School District, There is little one can do to 
express accurately the frustrat ionSj noys^ failures and successes exper^ 
ienced as we discover more and more about what severely handicapped students 
c^ learn* Each year we sense increased excltenient as staff and parents 
discover ways to enhance the functioriing levels of even the most handicapped 
of our students p 

As our abilitj.^ to program for students expands across persons ^ settings 

% 

and materials^ we are learning more and more about the ability of 
severely handicapped students to perform competently in complex cormnunity 
environments. We have learned that the severely handicapped students in 
precarious health with minimal motoric abilities can be taught to locomote 
and communicate; we have learned that severely handicapped young adults will 
ultimately function effectively in competitive Jobs; and we have learned 
that expectations once held only for mildly handicapped students can now 
be held for severely handicapped students * 

In the process of learning about our students we have also learned a 
great deal about ourselves. Most importantly^ we have learned to work 
cooperatively in spite of diffei'ent ti^aining and disciplinary missions 
and we have learned that we cannot rely on any one instructional or organ-'- 
izational ''model^' to generate our strategLes* 

Tn an attempt to meet the specific needs of our readers 5 MAZE Volume VI 
has been organized into the following three parts 1 
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Part 1 : 

Madison Alternative for Zero ExGlusion : 
Papers and Programs Related to Public School Services 
for Secondary Age Severely Handicapped Students 

Part 2 ■ 

Madison -5 Alternative for Zero Exclusion .* 
Papers and Programs Related to Teaching Reading Skills 
to Severely Handicapped Students ^ 

Part 3 ^ 

Madison -s Alternative for Zero Exclusion : 

Toward an Integrated Therapy Model for feaching 

Motor^ Tracking and Scanning Skills to Se verely Handicap ped Students 

We hope that tliis inforination will be helpful as you continue to work 
toward improved educational servicas for severely handicapped students. 



L.B. 
N.C* 

T.C, 
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The Criterion of UltimatG Functioning and Public School 
Services for Severely Handicapped Students^ 

Lou Brown^ John Nietupskii and Susan Hawr^-Niatupski 
Uni varsity of Wisconsin and '.Madison Eutolic Schools2 



Part I 

Positions and Assumptions 

Not too long ago there were fawi if any# educational services for mildly 
retarded or mildly handicappod students in Amorican public school systems. 
Self dontained schools and self contained classes within regular sahools were 
generated and proliferated soon thereafter. )Wbr years self contained schools 
and self contained classes within regular schools were considered tiie most 
efficacious models in which to provide oducational services to mildly handi- 
capped students. 

In 1968 Dunn published his now famous articlo, "Spocial Education for 
the Mildly Retarded — Is Much of it Justifiable? Thoro Dunn crystalized 

tlie 5^dgements, suspicions^ and feelings of many persons in and out of special 
education — namely / that the placement of mildly handicapped students into 
self contained schools and self contained classes was unduly restricting 
their general development and not preparing them to function adapti\;ely in 
complex, integrated, comiriunity based postschoQl environments. 

In the past the predominant educational service delivery " models generated 
for the majority of severely handicapped students in this country were (a) place- 
ment in large self contained residential facilities (instittitions) , (b) place - 
ment in self contained schools, (c) maintenance at home* and (d) the use of 
private facilities such as churches or facilities supported by private 
associations concerned with providing services for retarded citiaens* 

Within the past 5 years, due to encouraging judicial, eKecutive^ and 
legislative reactions to the advocacy 'activities of many enlightaned parfcnts 
and other persons and groups, formerly rejected sovorely h*andicapped students 
are now being served in community based public schools. thfortunately , it 
seems that the overwhelming majority of severly handicapped students now in 
public schools are being served in self contained facilities. Self contained 
facilities will ultimately be rejected for the same reasons that self contain-- 
ed programs within regular schools for mildly hnndicapped students have 
been and are being rejected. 



1 

This chapter was supported in part by Grant No. OEG-n-73-6137 to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin --Madison from the Department of Hualth, Education, and Wel- 
fare, U.S* Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
Division of Personnel Preparation, Washington, D,C, , and in p^rt by- funds from 
ftederal Contract No. OEC'-0^74-799 3 to the Madison Pi^lic Schools. 

2 

This paper is a chapter that will appear in a book entitled, Hey, don't for- 
get about met New directions for serving the severely handicap ped . Res ton, 
VAT Council for ExcoptiQnal Children. In press. Duplication of or refer- 
euCG to the contents of this chapter^ must bo approvod by the Council for 
Exceptional Children. 
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There is no doubt that the spirit of tho times requires that severely 
handicapped studGnts be allowed to grow within the least restrictive develop- 
mental environments. Placemont in large multipurposG institutions, sustained 
maintenance at home, and/or sustained placoment in self contained classes 
within sogregated schools is generally restrictve. The cormnunity must create 
other more educationally tenable developmental environments. 

Severely handicapped students should be placed in self contained classGS 
in regular schools. Severely handicapped studGnts should eat, rucreato,- 
assemble, travel, ambulatG or bo ambulated, play, read, study, and learn with 
students of developmental functioning levels. Why? Decause severely han= 

dicappod students v;ill no. longer be locked up in isolated dehumanizing insti^ 
tutioris; they will no longer be hidden in homes; they will no longer be re- 
jected from pulTilic schools; they will no longer be sheltered from society. 
They have the right to bu visible, functioning citizens integrated into the 
overyday life of complex public coimnunities , 

The Logic of Homogeneity 

Qie of the most pervinive, and in our view questionable, philosophic 
assumptions in our society is that homogeneity is a generally positive ob- 
jective that should be approKimated if not realized. This general quest to 
cluster according to similarities, tn stratify on the basis of differences, 
and to realize uniform compositions is referred to here as the logic of 
homogeneity. 

Discernible manifestations of the logic of homogeneity are prevalent in 
many aspects of our snciety. Predetermined efforts hive been made to group 
according to skin color, family heritage, verbal accent, sex, religious 
af filiation ,^ military rank, professional or paraprofessional status, wealthr 
and academic degree , to name only a few. These manifestations are often based 
on such assmnptions as (a) people do better and are happier if they are with 
their own kind, (b) people who are different than us do not like us, (c) our 
cultures are too different, (d) if God wanted us to be together. She would 
have arranged it, and (e) overcoming the communication prQblom is not worth 
the effort. 

In education generally there have been many manifestations of the logic 
of homogeneity. For example, students have been ''tracked" within and betv;een 
Schools and classes, males and females aave been stratified in ''health" and 
physical education classes, and parochial schools and atliletic leagues are 
pre va lent. 

In special education, the logic of homogeneity abounds to the point of 
abourdity. Special educators have established self contained classes, self 
containod schools, groupings for the orthopedically handicapped, the blind, 
the mildly retarded, the emotionally disturbed, and the trainable mentally 
retarded, and on and on ad infinitum. By affording credence to the presumed 
pooitivG properties of the- logic of homogeneity within oducational systems, 
oducators have systematiC'illy , although inadvertently, impeded many handicap- 
ped and nonhandicapped students from acquiring the skills, values, and atti- 
tudes necessary to function in heterogeneous multi face ted and interpersonally 
complex adult environments^ ' 

Many persons concerned with providing dovelopmantal services to mildly 
handicapped students have rejected, or are now in the process of rejecting, 
the basic tenets of the logic of homogeneity* Those persons concorned with 
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providing the best possible educational services to 3everely handicappe4 stu- 
dants should do the aame. However, it should be noted and emphasised that 
certain kinds ofhomaguneoi^ goupings in solected sattings for solectad pur- 
poses may be educationally, mQcUcally, and socially tenable. That is, to re-- 
ject the logic of homogeneity completoly is probc^ly as irrational as to 
absorb it complGtely. The point is tJiat the logic of homogeneity as it re^ 
lates to the provision of Gducational sorvicGs fot suveraly handicapped etu^ 
dents is generally negatlvo . Homogeneity must be scrutinized carefully and 
rejected in favor of heterogeneity whenevor passiblo. 

The Logic; of . He taroggneit^y 

The logic of heterogeneity loads to the positiQn th.^t persons of differ'- 
ences or dissimilarities in almost all aspects of eKistonco should interact. 
Most postschool community based domestic, vocatiaiinl, and recreational envir- 
onments are fundamentally heterogoncQus in nature. If severely handicapped 
students are to be expected to function effuctivc-ly in hatarogeneous community 
environments, as many preceding developmental experiences as possible should 
represent that heterogeneity* Every time educators maka a decision affecting 
the longitudinal development of a severely hancli capped student^ they must seek 
manifestations of the logic of heterogeneity. 

If educators had ascribed to the logic of hu torogeneity in the past, they 
would not now be confrontQl v/ith ways in which tu dismantle "state schools", 
self contained public schools, and other forms of srjgregatod instructional 
settings. At this time it appears that one of the most realistic manifestations 
of the logic of heterogeneity would be to encourage comprohensivo and longi'^ 
tudinal involvement with nonhMdicappod persons in a diversity of constantly 
changing commimity environnunts . 

Degrees of Instructional infaranQO 

Most teachers assume varying degrees of instructional inference when 
relating to students, regardless of their functioning levels. Generally # the 
less handicapped the studo' ^ the higher the degree of inference regarding the 
perfonnance of that student* %W example, teachers of nonhandicapped stu^ 
dents of ton teach the rational counting of wooden pegs. After a student has 
perf omc- i at criterion on this task, it is usually inferred that the student 
can also rationally count eating utensils, money, and completed work units. 
This, of cDurse, represents a relatively high degree of instructional infer^ 
enee * Implicit in relatively high dogrees of instruction inference is the 
assumption that from specific training on circumscribed or core tasks* stu-^ 
dents will abstract the critical factors, strategies, rules and concepts 
from the training "envir'.nmcnt^ and apply them in new and varied environments. 

At this stage in the evolution of instructional technology^ critical fac^ 
tor strategies can be afforded little educational credence. That is, to our 
knowledge ; it has not boon empirically demons tratud that the teaching of a 
few critical skills has resulted in substantial increases in the general 
developmental functioning levels of many save rely handicapped students. 
Thus, teachers of suverely handinappnd students can rarely, if ever, infer 
that because a student performs a particular Eikill in an artificial setting he. 
or she can alnn pf^rfcrm thAt skill in other more natural settings. 

Unfortmately, it may bo necessary to toach syvarely handicapped student 
all the skills, concepts, actions, and resiionses roquired for adaptive perfor^ 
mancc in all the postschool environments to which they wiJ l bo o^^irimad^ Such 
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m instructional possibility is referred to hure as i z oro dogree inference 
strat&gry_. That is, no inforencus arts made c^^t tr.dning to"T criterion on 
my task in one situation will result in cri v.rion performance in similar but 
differant situations raquiring similar or slightly difforont actions. Each 
time a situation changes for a Siivaraly handicapped student, it will be nec- 
essary to empirically v.^rify that he or she can perform the skills required 
by that now situation. 

Occasionally it has been demonstrated that sovGrely handicapped students 
can acquire relafcively complox skills. However, rarely have severely handi-- 
capped students, taught to porforiii complex skills in nrtifical instructional 
settings, been able to perform relevant versions of those skills in natural 
community settings. Thus, until such time that critical factor strategies are 
demonstrated empirically offGCtive in developing the skills necessary for 
severely handicapped students to perform a variety of skills in a variety of 
community settings, with a variety of persons, language cues, and materials, 
It appears that approKimations of zero degree inforence strategies offer 
higher probabilities that students will be able to perfcrm acceptably in less 
restrictive environments as adults. 

Education al Su rvicu Qiriracteristics 

As large numbers of severely handicapped students enter into less and 
less restricting community environments, the curront performance differences 
between them and their ncnhandicapped age peers will be quite dramatic. Ini- 
tially such dramatic aiffercncos will engender fear, frustration, rejectiDn, 
and hopelessness in many sincere and well meaning individuals, both in and 
out of the human services movement. In time, the initial negative emotional 
reactions will abate and the collective cunsciousncss and energies of the 
community v;ill be redirected toward providing the best possible developmental 
services. 

In some school districts attempts will be made tc maintain as much phys- 
ical distance as possible between severely handicapped and nonhandicapped citi- 
zens s Old school buildings will be oponed or renovated and only severely 
handicapped students will be assigned to them; new school buildings will" be ■ 
constructed under the guise that the students of concern are in need of "spoc'^ 
ial A, B, or c". However, as educators realized when they attempted to pro- 
vide specialized scrvicas to mildly handicapped students, segregating proce- 
dures impede achievable approximations of human potQntial. 

At least one mijcr question should bo addressedi Over long periods of 
educational time, whut ire some of the fundamental characteristics of the 
most creditable educ-itional services based upon the best available information? 
The position taken here is that in addition to the constant quest to realize 
the criterion of ultimate functioning and to manifest the logic of heterogen=^ 
eity, there are at least three additional factors that must be considdred' 
basic characteristics of educational services for so-'orely handicapped students. 

First, specialized educational services should bo provided as soon after 
birth as possible. The reasons for early educational intervention as it re- 
lates to the involvoment, acceptance, and training of parents, and longitu- 
dinal human develoi:>men t are cbvious. The point of emphasis here is that if 
any child is identified as, or is at risk of becoming, sovorely handicapped 
on Monday and a public sc!, ol confrraot is not made until W^^dnesday, it is one 
day too late. 
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Second, educational scrvicGs for SiiVtjrtVly handicnppGd students must be 
comprGhensive and cc5Dr:linatdd toward oducational duvclopmcint * Severely handi^ 
gapped students manifo3t a varitjty devolopmontal ^iolays and roquira at 
least tho taxpertiso of physical, accupational , languige, and madical thera- 
pi its, perscjns capabl^i o£ prfjvidinq visual and nuditory assGSsmont and habili= 
tat ion, as well ns tho genor.il rusr.urc»^s of tha oducitianal community. On 
the other hand, it is nlso ^.bviour, that, although the multidiBciplinary 
team is a "sound g^xU" phrase, ouch a nnncept raruly produces coordinated and 
empirically verifiad educational Qutcomos, Indoud, a challangc educators 
must ccmfront and mo*..- 1 is the design '^f nystcms t< - both jrrticulato and harvest 
the contributions of varied pcrnuns and disciplines ,ind filter the pors^^ms ' 
and/or disciplines tlia^ In tract from the duvelonni:'nt n£ nmpirically tenable 
ed uca t ion a 1 se r v i ce s , 

Third, the services thnt are pr;.vided rir sovorely handicapped students 
must be longitudinal is opposed to episodic. An epic :-Hc intervention refers 
to the brief involvcm^^nt of aprufesi-nal in the aciv^. lopmental llfostyle of an 
individual. Thero are th .usando ^f instaiicos wh^n episodic interventions are 
empirically teuablo, pir ticularly when nonhandicip' od p^-rsons are the recipe- 
ients of such intervoiitit >ns , For oHomrilu, if in indiviJu il contracts an in- 
fection, ho -jr she can spon J a few minutea with i physician, recuive an in-^ 
joctioii and the pr jbl.in is G iivud. If a musclo ir niiid an eye contracts, one 
can visit an i ipto*mof r t anl after a hri^^f eKanina ti ; /n and a change of glass-" 
OS, the nrobjom is s^lvud. The availahility in:: functional validity of epi^ 
sodic i n tyrvon ticns are perhaps s>-^mu of zhu m i?it j^^^sltivi^ aspects of this 
s<jci^ ty . 

The quneral functi.nil invalidity -f episodic inter>/entians is a criti^ 
cai source of frustrotzion f=,r parents ind nrofossiv.nals who rolate to severe^ 
ly handicapL?t;?d students, rarents can take their ^severely handicappod child 
for a vision aKaminati'^^n , but in fact the profcssic^nal may not be able to 
provide a valid diagnosis and an empirically vorifiablo proscription. As 
a result, many severuly handicapned students function with uncorrected vis- 
ual problems. A longitudinal approach to the prr-blem, although requiring 
'mu re t ime and mono y , ob vi u u s 1 y is wa r r a n t od . The s u s 1 1 in ed coo r d ina t i on and 
ingenuity of many persr;ns will be required before the most effective visual 
prescription can toe en\;>irically 'leterminwd.. 

A similar situatt^n QKists when pirents take their sevorely handicapped 
children to the standard mul tidi jjciplinary team experts. About 2,000 
professionals represonting 1,400 disciplines at m ent-rmous cost spend from 
30 to 37 minutes each \'ith a severaly hindicapj^e 1 student. After this series 
of episodic interventi:^ns ^ fcogrammatic ro'^:omriend'iti^)ns are than made to 
parents and teachers, Oenernlly, few ful oio efforts are attemptGd to as-- 
certain the empirical value of the rec:^mm^. .itionn ond/or to suggest changes 
in programiiiing base^l on the prc^gress of tho chil U The educational outcomos 
arc unfortunatuly xsrwdictahle, 

TOe CritEricjn. :^f U lt Lm a t > F h: \c 1 1 o n i n g 

Large multifailuro residential facilities and '^ther segregated facilities 
for adult severely handicapped citir^ens v/ill bo r-..plaGGd by compleK, inte- 
grated, dovelopmcntally facilitative conimunity moJols. Thousands of severely 
handicapped citisons will attend church, shop, wait in the officoo of physi^ 
cianrs, ride public buses, wash dishes, attend movii^s, uoo rostrooms, cross 
streets, and cheer =it f^.:5tball games with l^ss handicapped and nonhandicapped 
citizens. If suvertjly hindicapped adul r-iri-ony ^r.^ ti-' function effectively 
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Second/ educaUional sarvicGS for Siivar^ly handicapped students must be 
comprGhensive and ccsDrdinatacl toward oducational duvclopment. Severely hancli^ 
iSapped students manifest a variety clevolopmontal dalays and roquira at 
least tha laxpertiso of physical, accupational , languige, and madical thera- 
pi its, pQrsc;ns capabl'i of pr^pvidinq visual and Auditory assossmont and habili^ 
tat ion, as well as tho ganoral rusr.uro^s of tha oducational community. On 
the Qthor hand, it is also ^.bviour, that/ althijugh tha multidiBciplinary 
toam is a "sound goud" phrasu/ such a cnncept raruly produces coordinated and 
empirically verifiad tjducational Qutcomgs, Indoud, a challange educators 
must cvmfront anvl me«_. t is the design of nystoms t< - both srticulato and harvest 
th-^ contributinns of varied pcrnuns and disciplines and filter the por3<.ms ' 
and/or disciplines tlia^ 'In tract from the duvulonni:'nt n£ empirically tenable 
c^ducational services. 

Third, the services thnt are pr:.vided fir srvorely handicapped students 
must bo longitudinal is opposed to episodic. An epis :-iic intervention refers 
to the brief involvement of aprufesi-nal in the aciv^. lopmental lifestyle of an 
individual. Thero are th..us=uido ^f inst^Micos when episodic interventions are 
ompirically tenable, particularly when nonhandicip' ed p^-rsons are the rocip-- 
ients of such intervoiitit >ns , For e:<amr)lu, if in indivi^lu il contracts an in^ 
f action / ho -^r she can spcn J a few minute^^ with i physician/ recuive an in-^ 
jection and the pr jbl.in is s ilvud. If a mnsclo ir niiid an eye contracts/ one 
can visit an injtoimotr i^ t anl after a hri^^f eKaninati:/n and a change of glass-^ 
OS, the nrcibjom is s^lvij^]. The availahility in:: functional validity of epi^ 
sodic i n tyrvon tiens are perhaps sr.mij of zhu u\- i^\t I'^^ sltivi^ aspects of this 
society . 

The quneral functi.nil invalidity -f episodic inters/entions is a criti^ 
cai source of frustratzion f=.r parents ind nrofesniv.nals who relate to severe^ 
ly handicapLJod studonts, rarents can take their i^^everely handicappod child 
for a vision aKaminati'^n / but in fact the professic^nal may not be able to 
provide a valij diagnosis and an empirically verifiable proscription. As 
a result, many sevoruly handicapped students function with uncorrected vis- 
ual problems. A longitudinal approach to the prr-blem/ although requiring 
more time and money, obviously is warranted. The sust lined coordination and 
ingenuity of many persr^ns will be required before the most effective visual 
prescription can toe un\;>iricilly 'let^rminwd.. 

A similar situatien oxists when pirents tike their severely handicapped 
children to the standard mul tidi ^Jciplinary team ^f expurta. About 2/000 
professionals represonting 1/400 disciplines at in ent-rmous cost spend from 
30 to 37 minutes each with i sevorely hindicapji£ 1 student. After this series 
of episodic interventions^ fcogrammitic re^:omrienditi^)ns are than made to 
parents and teachers, Oenerilly/ few f^^l aip efforts are attemptGd to as-- 
certain the empirical vilue of the rec:^^mm^. .itionn and/or to suggest changes 
in progrartuning baserl *;n the prc^gress of tho chil U The educational outcomes 
arc unfortunatuly X5rw=iictahle, 

Tje CrltF^ricm. :^f P it im :i t u |F hi ic t i o n i n g 

Large multifailure residential facilities and ^^ther negregited facilities 
far adult sevtarely handicapped citi:^^ols will hv r-..plaGed by compleK/ into- 
grated, developmental ly facilitative conimunity moJels. Thousands of sevorely 
handicapped citizens will attend church, shop/ wait in tho officoo of physi- 
cians, ride public buses, wash dishes, attend movit^s, uoo rostroomS/ cross 
strcotfi, and cheer at f^.:^tball games with i^ss handicapped and nonhandicapped 
citisens. If suvcr^jly hindicapped aduU rHri^u^ny ir»^ to function effectively 
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in heterogeneous community environmonts, both handicapped and nonhandiaappad 
citiF.ens will require longitudinal and comprehensive ex^sure to one another. 
Such eKposure will enhance the probability that the skills, attitudes, and 
values so necessary for tolaranco, understanding, and absoj^tion will be 
realiEed. 

The criterion of ultimate funationing refers to the over changing, ex- 
-ptoding, localised, and personalized Glustor of factors that each person must 
possess in order to funGtion as productively an«i independently as possible 
in socially, vocationally, and domestically integrated adult oommunity environ- 
ments. Since severely handicapped citizens will ultimately funotiun in settings 
which contain less handicappod and nonhandicapped citizens, toe majority of the 
develcpmental environments to which most eoverely handicapped citizens are now 
eKposed will require substantial changes. Longitudinal segregation, whether 
manifested in residential institutions or self contained schools, homes or 
classes will not culminate in the realization of the criterion of ultimate 
functioning* 

The position taken here is that the requirements of the criterion of 
ultimate functioning should bo the standards by which educational activities 
are judged as they relate to severely handicapped students, toy activity, 
however opis .die or apparontly inconsequential, must be related to the cri- 
terion of ultimate functioning, or that activity should be terminated. Thus 
prior to the initiation of any interaction with the severely handicapped 
students we must at least ask the follawing questions i 

1. VJhy should we engage in this activity? 

2* Is this activity necessary to prepare students to ultimately func- 
tion in complex heterogeneous community settings? 

3. Could students function as adults if they did not acquire the skill? 

4. Is there a different activity that will allow students to approxi- 
mate realiEation of the criterion of ultimate functioning more 
quickly and more efficiently? 

5. Will this activity impede , restrict, or reduce the probability that 
students will ultimately function in community settings? 

6. Are the skills, materials, tasks, and criteria of concern similar 
to those encountered in adult life? 

In the fallowing pages attempts will be made to communicate the idea that 
many educational assumptions and practices currently in operation or in pro- 
posal, although appearing educationally sound and expedient, actually inter- 
fere with the realisation of the criterion of ultimate functioning. 



Part II • 



Instructional Practices 



For the past several years we have made attempts to develop instructional 
programs for severely handicapped students in community based public school 
zero exclusion educational settings. In addition, we have had the opportunity 
to visit many similar oducational programs arounrl the nation in an attempt 
to both provide and receive technical assist«-\nco • As a result of our exper- 
iences wa have modified many of our attitudes, techniques, assumptions, and 
inst^ctional practices as they relate to educational strategies that are 
typically used or advocated for use with sovorely handicapped atudents, 
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As WG triQa tn relate mnny of our instructional practices to the standards 
af the criterion of ultimate functioning # many iradoqunciGS and failures 
surfaced. In this SGction we will dGScribc some of the instructional prac- 
tices w© formurly rocommendcd for general use, some of the difficulties we 
have encountered with those practices, and some of the adaptations we are 
currently entGrtaining. 

The Relative Valuo of One -to -One Instructional Arr^ngemonts 

It has iiften been proposed that sgverely h^^ndiea;:.ped students need cne 
tc one instruction. UndJubtedly, one to one instruction has educational val- 
idity. In fact, all children, whether or not thoy arc handicapped, are pro- 
bably in need of, and should receive, the undividod attention of an adult 
during some portion of their school day. The salient issue horo is related 
to the proportion of the school day that should be consumed with one to 
one instructional interactions as oppased to larger ratio interactions* 

It is generally assumed that the more one to one instruction a student 
receives, the more educational advancoment can be aKpected in the long run. 
However, after a considerable number of failure eKpariences over a long per- 
iod of time, we have r.ijectod that assun^ption. It now seems reasonable to 
provide fewer one to one instructional arranqornonts and more, arranguments 
that involve (a) goup, instruction, (b) clustered individualized instruction 
in which one teacher engages in individualized intoractions with a cluster 
of three, four, or five students, and (c) instruction that generates adap-^ 
tive interstudent interactions in the absence of the direct involvement of 
persons in authority. 

Obviously, one tu une instruction is enormously expensive in terms of 
personnel, time, and money. If the only issue v/as expense and not education- 
al development, educators would be morally bound to provide such instruction. 
However, in addition to expense there are other more significant educational 
reasuns for minimization of one to one instructional arrangments. 

First, one to one instructiunal arrangements typically include a tea- 
cher providing a cue to which a student is required to respond, ^^en the 
criterion of ultimate functioning is cunsidered, oKtensive longitudinal use 
of teacher cue/fetudent response paradigms prevents or interferes with the 
acquisition of self initiation skills. Educatt^rs have inadvertently develop-' 
cd students v;ho will perform well if a specific teacher provides certain 
cues but who fail to porform in other settings, with other cues ar other 
persons* Thus, one potentially negative 'mtgruwth of the extensive use of one 
to one ins true tiun in v/hich teachers provide cues to act is that students 
become too stimulus bound to the cues provided by thuir teachers. Instruction 
utilizing additional arrangements may function to prevent such problems and 
thus assist students prepare to function in a variety of adult environments. 

Second, one to one instruction where teachers provide cues to students 
and where students tecomo bound to those cues impe.ios^ the development of 
adaptive interstudent interactions. Time and time again situations are 
roportod in which students play a g™c effectively with a particular teacher, 
parent, or university stulcnt in training^ but cannot or will not play with 
an age or developmental peer. This, of course, is a developmental ly unSouncl 
outcomo in that the student is supposedly preparing to ultimately function 
in an environment where 2 subs tan till ainaunt of his life will be spent re- 
lating to, enjoying, and learning from and with a variety of age and develop*- 
raantal pears. 
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Third, it is often hypothesized that a partieular student is "not ready./ 
for group instruction" due to a variety of medical, behavioral, and educa- 
tional deficiencies. Thus, teachers often enter into one to one instructional 
arrangments assuming that tta skills the student develops in one to one set- 
tings are necessary for, and will culminate in, adaptive performance in group 
settings. In a large number of situations this has proved to be a false 
assumption. Indeed, just as teachers learn to function in one to one 
instructional settings and malfunction in group instructional settings, so do 
students. The strategies that we are attempting to develop currently require 
that all students, no. matter that their level of functioning , receive some 
instruction in grQup instructional arraRgements, 

There seem to be at least two additional difficulties that might arise 
from the overuse of misuse of one to one instructional arrangaments. First, 
teachers who develop one to one instructional skills often do so at the ex- 
pense of the development of group instructional skills. In the past, whan 
attempting to train teachers to work with severely Handicapped students, we 
would begin the training sequence by placing university students in one to 
one situations on the wards of a residential institution. Often this was an 
ineffective training Gxperience even' though many trainees became qiilte dffec-- 
tive teaching one child to perform one skill. Many of the teaching skills 
necessary to do so v/ere incompatible with the clustered individualised teach- 
ing of groups of 3,4 or 5 students in public school classrooms who manifested 
varying degrees of behavior management problems an^ who required diffsront 
instructional materials, interaction styles, and response consequences. 

Second, in many eduational settings in which ane to one instruction is 
emphasized, the situation ultimately arises in which (a) there are more 
students than teachers and (b) the students do not have 'appropriate self 
regulated play, work, or social skills. Thus, an imfortunately typical 
scene is to witness a teacher, an aide, a parent, and a practice teacher 
working in one to one instructional a'rrangements with four students on one 
side of the room, while the remaining students are restrained to chairs, roll 
on floors, self stimulate, or self mutilate in other parts of ^le room or 
"watch TV", 

<^viously there are a substantial number of .technical problems related 
to larger ratio instructional arrangments. However, it appears more devel= 
opmentally tanabla to this point to attempt to generate instructional pro- 
cedures that solve the problems that accrue from larger ratio arrangements 
rather than to revert to an inordinate use of one to one instruction* 

Group instruction, as the term is used here, refers to a teacher 
attempting to teach more than one student at a given time in the same manner 
using the same words, materials, and so on. In our experience, group instruc- 
tional arrangements are often inefficient in that (a) teachers tend to teach 
to the more responsive students in the group, (b) it is extremely difficult 
to evaluate individual progress in that it i^ quite cumbersome to verify that 
each student is performing the skills of concern, and (c) it is the rare 
group of severely handicapped students who progress through educational curri- 
cula at the same pace. On the other hand, tiie limited and carefully selected 
use of group instructional arrangements has enormous longitudinal practical 
value.. Sustained attompts must be made I to insure that students acquire the 
skills necessary to secure information from goup arrangements. 

In suiranary, the criterion of ultimate functioning requires that individ- 
uais perfoiTO in complex corimunity settings which demand multiple person coop- 
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erative and interne tive skills. Extensive uoe of one to one instructional 
arrangements over lung periods of time results in faw of these skills. Thus, 
v/hore we once reconmiaded the extensive use of one to one instruction, we are 
now reeommanding that students also receive a substantial amount of in-- ^ 
struction in group .mnd Glustored individualised arrangements and in .arrange- 
monts that allow them to teach and Icam from each ether. The am^^unts of time 
allocated per day to each arrangement, of course, should ^e determined empiri- 
cally. 

The Ubo of Ropoated Practice Strategies 

Rpneated practice strategies are teaching strategies that generate 
large numhors of direct instructional trials in relatively short periods of 
time. As severely hanaicapped students typically require relatively large 
nuinbers of direct ins tructional . trials in relatively short periods of time 
in order to attain criterion performance on many tasks rei?eated practice 
atrategies are of enormous practical value and their proliferate use is under- 
standable . 



There are prf^bably thousands of t^isks that have been taught through 
repeated practice strategies to hanaicapped and nonhandica-jped students, Sol-^ 
ving simple mathamatical equations, lote counting differentiating colnrs, 
recognizing pf>lar oppositcs, and verbally labeling flash cards are hut a 
few exOT^lenj* Repeated praqtice strategies might be most useful when it is 
important for a particular skill to be caught, but thora is an insufficient 
amount ^f naturally occurring instructic^nal trials during tlie school day. 
For example, assume thnt a teacher intends to teach a student to put on and 
remove f cold v/eather glovus. Under natural instructional conditions, the 
teachejt may bo able to prnvide the child with three or four teaching trials 
per dajV. However, under artificial training conditions the teacher might 
arrange for 20 or 30 rerjoatod practice teaching trials per day until the 
child reachefi criterion in the task in the repeated practice arrangement. 
Subse^UQntly, the student can be taught to i^erform the skill under natural 
life don 'itions, in this situation^ and in many similar situations, tlior 
are reaatively few differunces between the sctions taught under repeated 
practice arran'^em^nts , and the actions required in the natural environment. 

Repeated practice strategies have been and v;ill continue to be used 
to tQ'^ch many valuable skills =to severely handicapped students. Hov/ever, 
alghough there is little that is inherently questionable about repeated 
pract:.ce strategies, the proliferate use and sul^sequent teacher reliance 
upon ^uch strategics tends to fDstor the use of artifical instructional 
materials, tasks, and settings and the formulation of questionable educa-' 
tional objectives and purformance criteria, 

Xn an attempt to minimiao or avoid the potentinlly lelcterious effects 
associated witli the sustained overuse of repeated practice strategies # at 
least three alternatives scorn rGasonAble. First, teachers can include a 
subst'jintial number of functional, as opposed to artificial, tasks in the 
curriculum. Second, teachurs initially can utilize artifical tasks and 
critejria and then teach students to perform the developed skills in natural 
settings. For OHnmple, touching polar opposites as thoy are presented via 
a teaching machine can be considorod tenable only if criterion performance 
on that artificial tapk is followed by ampirical dumons trations of the 
functional use of polar onposites in natural settings. Thirds teachers 
can increase the numt;ar of single person and multiple person peer game skills. 
Games are crucial educational vehicles in that they are gonerally more intrin" 
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sically interesting than two dimensional two choice discrimination tasks 
raquiring responses. They can be used to develop and maintain valuable 
interstudent language, reading, math, and social' skills . Finally, they 
can enhance the probability of perfontiance across placep, persons, and 
materials in that students can readily engage in games in settings away 
from school. Again, the point here is that criterion performance of a 
skill as a result of a repeated practice strategy in an artificial setting 
does not often result in the acceptable performanco of that skill in natural 
environments. 

Consistent Inconsi ston cy or Systema.tic Variation 

Teachers have often been confronted with a student who does well inter-- 
acting with one adult, but does not interact with others. For example, 
Johnny may perform fur Ms, Jones, but not for anyone else* It might be 
argued that since it is crucial for Johnny to perform, Ms. Jones should be 
encouraged to work with him until some time in the future. However, when 
this strategy is referonced against the standards of the criterion of ul- 
timate fimctioning, the potential deleterious effects become readily appar^ 
ent* In heterogeneous adult environments, citiEens are required to respond 
to, and in the uresonce of, a wide variety of persans. By a^anging such 
circumscribed actions and reactions, a teacher is systematically impeding 
the. development of the skilio.. necessary for indepondont survival in hetero- 
geneous adult communities. ' In an attempt to minimize the development of 
such circunscrih^id interactions, many strategies are no doubt possible. 
However, there are several strategies that seem to offer reasonable promise. 

Each time a student- is taught a functional skill or game, it might 
be required that the skill bo i^^rformed (a) in reaction to, or in the pre- 
sence of, at least three different persons, (b) in at least three different 
natural settings, (c) in response to at least three different sets of in- 
structional materials, and (d) to at least three different appropriate lang- 
uage cues. To illustrate, assume that a student is taught to play a game 
with a ball in a classroom. The teacher then must either teach the student 
to, or empirically verify that the student can, play ball (a) at the play- 
ground, (b) at home with a peer, a parent, and a sibling, (c) in response 
to such verbal language cues as "throw it", "hit me", "zip it over here", 
and (d) with basketballs, baseballs, and colored plastic balls. 

The verbal language cud component of any strategy is particularly 
crucial in that teachers often inform parents that a student reached criterion 
on a specific task. Parants often attempt to induce the performance of that 
skill at home, but fail. Further analysis often reveals that the teacher use 
one verbal language cue (e.g. "Go find your") and the parents used another 
(e*g* "Get me")* Attempts to standardize the ver?Ml language cues so that 
both the teacher and the parents use CKactly the saine words are longitudinally 
questionable in that in heterogeneous adult community environments differ- 
ent people use many verbal language cues that require tte same response. 
The standardization of variation on the other hand, may enhance performance 
across verbal language cues," Thus, when a student is taught to perform 
specific s/ills in response to a particular verbal language cue, the task 
should not be considurod mastered until the student performs the task in 
response to the other verbal language cues in his natural environment that 
r» quire the same reoponsc- 

It seems that toachGrs have several availal^le options to insure that 
studQnts perform accurately and consistently to varying cues. For eKample, 
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assuiTie that four verbal lanfTuage cugs are used in the nQtural environrnGnt in 
relation to a particular skill- A ncnchor could uso a consacutivti stratogy 
and teach apxiropriate rDCpoiidiny to tho first, mconcl, third and fourtli ver- 
bal language cues respectivoly until the stuJents respond appropriately to 
all four cue3 when they nra r^resentad randnmly. A toacher could use a con=' 
current strat^jgy in which students reacivu training on all four cues nt the 
same time until they respond appropriatoly to all four cues wlien they are 
presented randomly. A teacher could used a comljined or s differont strategy - 
Eegardloss of tha prirticular strategy^ students must be propared to pGrform 
in compleK riaturil onvironmcnts that are constantly varying and evolving. 
Thus^ rather than support the orientation that the instructional environ-- 
ments of severely handicapped students should be standardiEed , we are sug- 
gesting that their instructional environments should be ''consistontly ineon'- 
sistent" or □ystematiccilly varied. 

Toward Naturalized Curricula and Sch ools with Sma ll Pormeable Walls 

The instructional raaterials^ tasks, consequences ^ objuctives,- and 
critoria to v/hich severely hcondi capped students aru o^vjsed in educational 
settings should re serrJijle those that students will encounter and need in 
comniunity domestic, social, leisure, and vocational sottings. However cum^ 
bersome, time c ^nsuminy ,o.nc ■^nvcniant or eKpensive it may be to do so, the 
pegs, felt squarys, pictures of money, tokens, pictures, edible consequences 
and many, if not all, ^j: the commercially availablo ];its and irrelevant 
paper and pencil tasks should be faded out. ., Real money, real streets and 
cars, real people , real stores, real sounds and smells, real tools and objects, 
real group homes, real Wfirld settings, real appliances and utensils, real 
motor skills^ and real ridicule, rejection/ and disappointment must replace 
them. An empirically verifiable naturalized life space curriculum designed 
to teach the skills required in heterogeneous commianity environments is the 
order of the day. 

There are at luast three major reasons why curricula for severely 
handicapped students should be naturalized. First, artificial materials and 
settings seldom provide students v/ith the information needed to solve prac=- 
tical problems in natural settings. Because a sovurely handicapped student 
can solve the problem "2+ _ -4" on a coinmercial v7orksheet in a classooom, 
it does not necessarily follow tliat he will he able tc respond correctly 
to the problem in which four people will be eating dinner and there are only 
two chairs at the tahlo. Crucial information ccntained in the latter func-* 
tional task is not present in the former artificial paper and pencil task. 

Second, the "actions and criteria required by many of the most populat 
artificial tasks and materials are often not the crucial actions required 
in more functional environments- totificial tasks and materials of ten re= 
quire touching, marking^ and verbally labeling ^actions. Functional tasks^ 
materials, and criteria, on the other hand, require picking up, getting, 
showing,, assembling! distributing, responding motorieally to printed stimuli 
at community accepted rates, latencies, and dur-^tions. Certainly there are 
situations in which it is foasible to start with rudimontary movements, 
limited to isolated instructional sequences, and artificial materials, but 
education should never stop there. It should not stop until- the teacher 
htis demonstrated empirically that those stud'^ints can function as independent^ 
ly no possible in tlie most open, positive, and aGtualising environments imag- 
inable . 

Third, since wu are proparing students to function in hetGrogeneous adult 
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environments, most of the necosaary training eKparienees should be concauGted 
in extra-school building environments, "mm sehool as manifested by a buil- 
ding may be necessary^ but it is not sufficient as the major or only faeility 
neeaed to prepare severely handicapped students to reach the criterion of 
ultimate functioning. These students need schools with small permeable walls. 
Instead of bringing sheltered workshop tasks into a school workshop, inetrue- 
tors should disband thB school workshop and teach the students the required 
skills at real workshops. Instead of using a"hpma economics room" in a public 
School, teachers should use real natural homes, foster homes, and group homes 
as the locations for the development of crucial self help, grooming, social 
and dommetic maintenance skills. Similarly, other vocational, shopping, ser- 
vice procurements, and leisura skills should bo taught dwing and after tra- 
ditional school hours at real bowling alleys, theatres, stores, restaurants, 
swimming pools, office buildings, laundries^ and motels. 

Perhaps it is appropriate here to relate to thm Relative merits of simu- 
lated training eKperiences, There is no doubt ttiat criterion performanee on 
simulated tasks can be a valuable adjunct to thm development of many crucial 
developmental skills. In fact, under certain clrcimistances it may be con- 
strued as almost ftondatory that simulated experiences be utilized (bus riding 
and street crossing seem reasonable examples). However, severely handicapped 
b'tudents do not allow the degree of inference necessary to assume that cri= 
terion performance on a simulated task guarantees criterlnn iDerformance in 
the environment in which the skill will ultimately be required. There can 
be no s\^stitute Cor empirical verification of the performance of a skill 
in the natiiral environments in which the skill Is required. 

If we now hac2a\%^i\/jbla to use the most tolerant of all possible commu- 
nities, an unlimited budget, he collective use of the best professionals in 
exlotence, all necessary enabling legislation, the most advanced service 
delivery modals, ideal parents, and excellent medical care, we still would 
not be able to provide severely HandicappD^a students all needed services. 
The skills of our students are limited by the information we have within our 
grasp. The information we have within our grasp is tragically meager. If 
substantial Improvements in services to severely handicapped students are to 
accrue, new infomation ' must be generated. As educators we must realize 
that we are infants in this area, that most if not all of our pet theories 
must be revised, and that we need to ejqpose our ideas and practices to the 
scrutiny of all. We must now confront our weaknesses, failures, and insecuri- 
ties and set about the long hard task of demonstrating, rather tfian inferring, 
the best possible services for a most deserving group of citisens. 



Dmn^ L,M, Special education for the mildly retarded — Is much of it justifi- 
able? Ex ceptional Qiildren , 1968, 35, 5-22 
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twenty yaars of schoolin' and they put you on the 
day shift J look out kid, they keep It all hid,,,'' 
Dylanj Subtarranean Homesick Blues^ 1965s BMl, 



During the past tan years there has been a dramatic incraase in public 
school educational services for savaraly handicapped studants. Educational 
sarvice delivery models are being davised, longitudinal curricular sequences 
are being at tamp ted and instructional programs focusing upon a wide range of 
traditional academic and non^academic skills are being devaloped. Most of 
these laudable efforts ara^ however ^ oriented toward saverely handicapped 
students from infancy through late elamentary school age. HJnf ortunataly , 
relatively little effort of a longitudinal ^ systematic and comprehensive 
natura has bean devoted toward creating spacialiEad educational services 
for sacondary age (or level) severely handicapped students. At the present 
time a dire naed exists for viable secondary educational sarvice delivery 
and curricular models for severely handicapped late adolescant and young 
adult students* 

Chronological age is only one crltarion for determining appropriate 
delivery models for educational services* Many essential components of 
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service and curriculum models generated for younger severely handicapped stu- 
dentft are applicable to older severely handicapped students. In addition^ the 
problems of providing educational services to secondary-age severely handi- 
capped students may be similar to those confronted in regular secondary edu- 
cation* Educational service delivery problems do, however, differ between 
younger and older severely handicapped students and between severely Mndi- 
capped and non-^ handicapped secondary students. Generally these differences 
relate primarily to distinctions in the choice of tasks and instructional 
settings j rather than in differences in the skill clusters that need to be 
acquired. For example, regardless of age, mny severely handicapped stu= 
dents will need to learn to track moving objects or scan stationary arrays. 
For younger severely handicapped students, visually tracking the movement of 
a ball within a play situation might be an appropriate task* For secondary- 
age severely handicapped students needing to acquire age-appropriate leisure 
skills, it might be more relevant and functional to teach visual tracking 
skills while following the movement of a ball when learning to operate a 
pinball machine. The .objective of teaching visual tracking skills remains 
the same, but the task changes for many practical reasons. In regular sec- 
ondary classrooms non-handicapped students are taught the equivalence between 
various amounts of money and purchasable goods and services. Teachers then 
infer that students will use those ■■in-school skills" in natural settings* 
Rarely would one expect to see a teacher instructing students from a regular 
high school on the fine points of grocery shopping at an actual community 
supermarket. With secondary-age severely handicapped students, teaching or 
verifying purchasing skills within natural comunity contexts is mandatory. 

This paper provides a cursory review of several parameters of secon-- 
dary education models for severely handicapped students that have been used 
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in the past and are currently in operation within the Madison Public Schools. 
Although Madison is a small urban community of approKimately 180,000 resi^ 
dents, the possibility exists that the essential issues and information pre-- 
sented w£ll be of benefit to other school systems of different size* Other 
school systems addressing the issue of secondary education for severely 
handicapped students may, therefore, find such a review relevant. 

For organisational purposes three, non^mutually exclusive , secondary 
service delivery models will be presented on a historical continuum. The 
first (Phase I) focuses on the earliest model employeds a totally self- 
contained elementary school model . The second (Phase II) relates to a 
traditional secondary level departmentaliEed model and the third (Phase III) 
is concerned with the components of a current model which can be described 
as an interactive public schools-community model* A fourth model (Phase IV) 
is just beginning. It is concerned with an interactive public school'- 
community approach that utilizes self contained classrooms within regular 
middle and senior high schools* Space does not permit an eKplanatlon of the 
four models in their intricate entirety, ThuSj three models will be 

described in reference to what in retrospect appears to have bean their 
more salient potential advantages and disadvantages from student, parent, 
teacher and administrative perspectives. The fourth model will be described 
only briefly. 

Phase I 

Se^f '"■Contained classes within a_ selfj-contained school ' 
The_ single teacher-single class model . 

In the fall of 1969, the Madison Public Schools entered into a relation'- 



By self-contained school the authors are referring to a school whose 
sole function is to serve only one of the many possible populations of 
students. In this case, the population was almost totally severely handl-= 
capped t 
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ship with the Univeriity of Wisconsin in an attempt to develop aystematie 
and comprehensive educational services for severely handicapped stiidents. 
This relationship was manifested primarily at Sunnyaide School, a self- 
contained, two story school for severely handicapped students, Sunnyside 
school was endowed with most of the trappings of educational services for 
the severely handicapped of the time, including its optimistic name, and a 
building previously rejected for other uses by the school administration. 

A traditional elementary school service delivery model was adopted in 
that ail students were assigned to self-contained classes within this self- 
contained school. Within each self-contained class, a single teacher was 
responsible for the total educational programtting of the students. The 
following is a presentation of selected presumed or potential advantages 
that were expected to accrue from utilizing the self-contained classes within 
a self-contained school model. 

Selected presumed or potential advantases of self-contained classes in self'- 
contained schools . 

Fewer students per teacher per day . Since the students to be served 
executed few educationally relevant skills reliably ^ and were considered to 
acquire new skills at excaedlngly low rates » a need for as close an approx- 
imation of individualized instruction as possible was considered essential* 
If teachers dealt with only a few students each day for the entire day^ it 
was argued that teaching time could be more easily adapted to the acquisition 
rates and styles of each student, i.e.j with few (8-10) students per day it 
was expected that teachers would have more flexibility in arranging and 
carrying out instruction than if they were required to relate to either 
larger groups of students or to larger total numbers of students which 
would occur if inetruction was departmentalized as in the general secondary 
education model. 23 
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Working wich fewer students per day was supposed to make it easier for 
the teacher to spend more time with each student. These one to one intern- 
actions were conaequencly supposed to increase the effectiveness of indi- 
vidualization by placing teachers in situations in which they could adapt 
to idiosyncratic acquisition styles , Including fewer students in each class 
also reflected recognition of the paucity of available information regarding 
what and how to teach severely handicapped students* Having fewer students 
would presumabry provide the teacher with more freedom to create. Teachers 
were, therefore, to be given an opportunity to determine the '"what" and 
"how" by experimenting "on line" In the classroom. 

Fewer Instructional materials p_er class . Most, if not all, commercially 
= available materials were determined to be of little direct instructional 
value. These materials assumed prerequisite skills that had not yet been 
acquired by the severely handicapped students* Due to this large dlscrep- 
ancj^V^etw^en required and existing prerequisite skills the materials also 
were difficult to adapt to individual student needs* Thus, teachers not 
only had to determine what and how to teach, but also had to devise appro- 
priate instructional materials* As a result catalogs from hardware stores 
became more commonplace in classrooms than those from educational materials 
companies* With fewer students per day teachers had at least the opportunity 
to develop individualized instructional materials. 

Fewer parents per teacher . Most of the skills taught to severely handi- 
capped secondary age students presumably were targeted for use in home or 
other community environements. Therefore, parents needed to be appraised 
of the skills their children were acquiring and how they might be able to 
facilitate the performance of those skills in non--schopl settings. As all 
teachers are aware, interaction with many parents effectively on a continuing 
basis is a very time-consuming task. For teachers of the severely handicapped, 
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the task is compounded by the time demands associated with initructional ma- 
terial and program davelopment. With fewer parents to relate to, home visits 
by teachers, classroom visits by parents, and other forms of direct parent- 
teacher contact were easier to schedule. With more direct contact', the chance 
for effective two-i^y communication was improved, and parents were provided 
with an opportunity to express their concerns and objectives regarding the 
education of their children. In addition, the concentration of parents in 
one school and the visibility of that school in the comunity enhanced the 
probability of effective parental actions in the political arena. 

Intimate knowledge of a small group of peers . Working together in small 
groups was expected to increase the opportunities for socialisation and sus- 
tained interaction with other students j espeeially since many students pre- 
viously had not experienced close Interactive contact with peers. It was 
expected that the exclusive association with a peer group that could be 
achieved in the self-contained classroom would produce a less threatening 
environment which was devoid of unequal competition. The arrangement of such 
an environment was considered a potential facilitator of social development. 
In addition, it was believed that a self=QOntained class in a self-contained 
school was a less punitive atmosphere than placment in a self-contained class 
within a regular public school where non-handicapped peers and adults might 
be less accommodating and more critical of the appearance and actions of se- 
verely handicapped secondary age students* Secondary age severely handi- 
capped students, having outgrown much of their childhood "cuteness", were 
considered prime targets for ridicule in a regular public school. 

These severely handicapped students were therefore in somewhat of a 
"Catch-22" position. If they were placed according to functioning level, 
they would end up in an elementary school where the parents of non^handi- 
capped students might lobby for their exclusion based upon irrational fears 
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that their own children's development might be jeopardized,. On the other 
handp parents of severely handicapped students might present the same 
arguiTenl against an age appropriate regular senior high school placemenC, 
focusing the same prejudices against the non-handicapped high school stu-- 
dents. For at least these peer group related reasons, a self-contained 
school was viewed as an advantageous educational environinent. 

Students learn to^work well with at lea gto^e adult * Another presumed 
advantage associated with a self-contained class was the close interaction 
that could be achieved with an adult authority figure. Learning to respond 
to reasonable demands made by authority figures is a crucial coTmnunity 
living skill. It was argued that if the students could learn to respond 
to at least one authority figure ^ this skill would then generalize to other 
authority figures in other community settings* 

Teachers cat^work In a variety of curriculum domains > In a self-con- 
tained claaSs one teacher is responsible for providing instruction across all 
curricular domains in which students need to acquire skills. Thus, each sec- 
ondary teacher was required to teach at least reading, mathematics, languages 
self-help and community functioning skills. Therefore , it was presumed that 
the teacher could pace the emphasis given to separate curricular areas on the 
basis of the students educational needs and could also integrate the learning 
experience across curricular domains. 

Simplified administration , A self-contained school, and to a lesser ex^ 
tent, self-contained classeai present an aura of efficient cost-^ef f ectiveness 
ratios and reductions in physical management problems* Resource persons (e.g 
speech, occupational, physical and psychological therapists) essential to the 
edncation of severely handicapped students can be centrally located. The 
amount of time available for providing direct supportive services would 
therefore be Increased, since travelling from building to building, as In 
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decentrallEed models, Is eliminated. A principal presenting a request for a 
physical therapist to a school board might be more successful if he/she could 
maintain that the majority of the therapist^s time would be spent providing 
direct services to students. Instructional materials and especially major 
equipment could be shared across a number of classrooms, resulting in less 
duplication than might be necessary in decentrallEed models. 



From an administrative point of view, it also seemed that the principal 
could deal with staff problems and needs more effectively because the staff 
was housed in the same building. A principal who had direct knowledge of 
the problems and needs of the staff members would have an essential part of 
the Information necessary to insure appropriate program development and 
would have a better understanding of the administrative support required to 
facilitate programmatic changes. 

Relatively uncompleK teacher^trainlng setting . The Madison Public 
School system has for many years assimad the responsibility of providing 
practicum experiences for University of Wisconsin students preparing to be 
teachers. A self-contained school simplified much of the difficulty fre- 
quently encountered in providing adequate supervisory time for teachers in 
training in that a supervisor had only one site to visit. In one school day 
all university students at a self-contained school prepartag to work with se- 
verely handicapped children could be observed. Since the supervisor did not 
have to travel to different schools^ more time could be scheduled for critical 
feedback regarding classroom performance.. 

Self-contained classes required that student-teachers learn to teach only 
one group of severely handicapped students. Additionally, as student-teachers 
working with severely handicapped students must learn to solve an unusual array 
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of behavior management problems while they are teaching other skills^ a salf- 
contained school with self-contained classes was believed to present them 
with a more manageable setting in which to learn. 

Homogeneous g^rouping feasible . In self-contained classes within self- 
contained schools students could be easily grouped for instruction on the 
basis of the skills they had acquired and how those skills were to be used, 
A small number of students in each class made it easier for teachers to make 
such homogeniEing deterralnations. It was assumed that homogeneous groupings 
would make instruction more efficient by allowing the teacher to individu- 
aliEe programming wichout eliminating group instructional arrangements. In- 
dividualization was supposed to decrease the time necessary to acquire a 
skillj, while group arrangements reduced the personnel costs associated with 
totally Individualized instruction. 

Inter teacher communication feasible * A self-contained school not only 
allows for homogeneous student groupings, but it also clusters teachers in 
a homogeneous fashion. Teachers in self-contained schools are usually 
trained In special education and possess a connnon reference base of theo= 
ries, jargon and techniques* With such a common base it was presumed to be 
easier for teachers to coiranunicate effectively with one another. In addi- 
tions placing people together who had slinilar professional training was ex- 
pected to c^ .1 situation in which teachers would be interested in learn- 
ing about Lhe successes and failures of each other. 

It was assumed that major benefits would result from increased inter- 
teacher Interactions* First , instruction could be improved by learning 
how someone e ^^-e had already solved an instructional problem and time could 
be saved by capitalizing on someone else's efforts. If the teachers used 
each other as "sounding boards" for their ideas, instruction might be im- 
proved by receiving feedback regarding the feasibility and completeness of 
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the sequences planned. Second, teachers of similar professional backgrounds 
who faced similar problems daily might mora readily develop relationships 
that could Improve or maintain staff morale by providing built-in empathy, 
encouragement and support. When one teacher walked up to another teacher 
and said, ''Maria looked at me today for 10 seconds," the significance would 
be understood Immediately, 

Instructional progra ms are not seRmented across time and domain . As 
self-contained classes required each teacher to teach skills in mny cur- 
riculum domains, it was assumed that teachers would have first-hand knowledge 
of each student in each domain. Thus, they would be in a unique position to 
insure general curriculum continuity. Teachers, for example^ would have the 
information needed to require verbal responses during reading and math which 
were either the same as, or one step behind, those acquired in verbal lan- 
guage instruction. Skills that were acquired in math (e*g,, one to one 
correspondence, time telling, etc.) could then be incorporated and/or ax- 
panded upon in the community work skills curriculum domain. 

Flexible programming related to individual needs is feasible . Since 
students would remain in one class for the majority of the school day, 
teachers would not have to rigidly adhere to prearranged schedules but 
could adjust them to individual educational needs. If students were demon- 
stratiug a high degree of interest in a particular task, teachers could con- 
tinue instruction. If major instructional goals were being accomplished, 
such factors as the time of day in which a skill was taught, the nimber of 
occasions a student was given to respond, and the exact materials being used 
could be varied* 

Sole responsibility leads to increased accountability . Accountability 
for student achievement, a major consideration in education, is becoming an 
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espac lally salient issue as educational institutions are receiving more and 
more community scrutiny. Public School adminlstratora have the responalbil^ 
ity of insuring that students are provided with the opportunities to allow 
for educational growth. Teachers have the responsibility to utilize their 
skills to maximise the chances that student progress acttially occurs. It 
was assumed that since student progress in self-^contained classes was the 
responsibility of one teacher^ accountability could be asaessed. It was 
also assumed that having sole responsibility for student growth might pro- 
vide ext;^a motivation to teachers to continue, no matter how small or slow 
the prog: 
teaching 



ess since with severely handicapped students the number of 
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fa 1 lure s o f t en o ut nump er s sue cesses. 
In the fall of 1969 the Madison Public Schools considered these assump- 
tions about the potential advantages of the self-contained school and self- 
contained class model. Based on this reasoning they chose this model as 
an initial approach for providing educational services to sieverely handl-^- 
capped students within the public schools. 

S^elec ted presumed disadvantages of self-contained classes in self-contained 
schools . 

In the considered judgment of many ^ the student gains expected to accrue 
from the self-contained school and class model were not realised. In prac= 
tice this model had many disadvantages- The following is a presentation of 
some of the more salient of these disadvantages* 

No Involvement with ngnhandicapped peers . The students in the self- 
contained school had no exposure to nonhandicapped peers during the school 
day. As a result they did not have the opportunity to witness and experience 
normal age appropriate skills. Teachers^ continually confronted with 

students whose interpersonal, dress and grooming habits were inconsistent 
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with those of normal studentSs began to adapt to and tolerate such differ- 
ences. 

Typical adolescent concerns regarding clothing, hair style, 
current slangs etc* ware virtually nonexistent* In shorts the environment 
created by the self-contained school did little to reduce the severely handi- 
capped appearance of the students. 

Constricted interactions with adults ^ The assumption that if students 
learned to function well with one adult, they would concomitantly develop 
the skills necessary to function with other adults did not seem to hold in 
practice. In retrospect it seems entirely possible that in laany cases the 
teacher^ student interactions fostered in self ^-contained classes resulted in 
students performing only in the presence of his/her teacher. Self-contained 
classes rarely allow for the systematic performnce of skills across a nvm^ 
ber of persons* Traditionally structured self-contained classes mays there^ 
fores inadvertently teach students to perform in the presence of one adult 
and not in the presence of others* Research with handicapped students that 
has varied the number of adults involved in Instruction seems to support 
this hypothesis (Barrett ^ McCormacks 1973; Certo & Vincents 1976; Cortes 
Wolf 6r Locke, 1971; Garcias 1974; Johnson 4 Johnsons 1972; I^le, Whelan & 
HopklnSs 1968; Martins 1975; StokeSs Baer & Jackson^ 1974), 

Homogeneous grouping misrepresents the heterogeneity of the post-school 
world * While self-contained classes do not need to be comprised of students 
who share similar skills or characteristics s they often are. The logic of 
homogeneity (Bro™, Nietupski S Hamre-Nletupski, 1976), which forms the 
basis for the forMtion of many self-contained schoolss generally filters 
into policy decisions regarding the composition of individual classes* 
Homogenized classes provide a relatively consistent environment in 
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which severely handicapped students can function* The community provides 
a diverse^ changings heterogeneoua environment in which individuals are re-- 
quired to function. The self'-contained service delivery model may prepare 
severely handicapped students to become dependent on consistency when in 
reality they need to learn how to adapt to inconsistency. Severely handi= 
capped students need to learn that at times they should respond differently 
to similar situations; that some people allow interruptions in their con- 
versations, but some people expect you to wait; that some stores stock one 
brand of milk while other stores stock another; and that in some parts of 
city bus stops have signs with printed words^ but in other parts international 
symbols are used. 

If severely handicapped students learned to generalize from one situa- 
tion, materials language cue and person to others, homogeneous groupings 
would not necessarily impede community functlondjig. However, severely 
handicapped students often manifest only rudimentary generalization skills* 
One of the major goals of education for severely handicapped students is 
preparation for community living* Therefore^ a heterogeneous model which 
systematically introduces variation in persons^ situations, etc*, will 
probably facilitate this goal. 

Limited experiences in coflmaunity settings * The quest for a consistent 
enviroranent , and the unwarranted inference that well developed generaliza- 
tion skills exlstedj interacted with other factors to produce a situation 
in which criterion performance in a simulated school setting was accepted 
in lieu of empirically verified criterion performance in community settings. 
On the rare occasions when students were taken into town the skills performed 
in the simulated school settings were either quantitatively deficient (e.g., 
.they counted money too slowly at a check out counter in a grocery store) or 
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they were not performed at all, Gr^ually, it bacame clear that instruction 
conducted only in school was inadequate^ if the final goal was acceptable 
community parformanca* 

TeacharsV skills becQme circumscribad . Whan teachers work only with 
homogenaoug groups of students the teachars often only learn how to taach 
students who function within a restricted skill range* In a field where 
federal and state legislation^ executiva and judicial rulingSj economic In- 
security ^ variable funding patterns and movement of teachers from one school 
to another are commonj a service delivery system that prepares teachers to 
adapt to diversity is needed. Stated another way^ self-contained schools 
and classes breed self-contained teachers* 

Teachers skills and interests are not equal across curriculum domalnS i 
It was unrealistic to expect teachers to be sufficiently knowledgeable or 
interested in each content area that needed to be taught* It was also un- 
realistic to expect that each teacher would possess a repertoire of teach- 
ing styles diverse enough to motivate and pace all students. Self-contained 
schools and classrooms do not easily provide the flexibility necessary to 
link teacher knowledge and interests with subject areas or student motiva- 
tional needs with particular teaching styles. 

Minimization of Interteacher interactions . Simply pliicing teachers 
of similar training in the same building does not necessarily engender edu- 
cationally productive coMiunlcation. In retrospects it seems that having 
self-contained classes reduced the need to interact in that no two teachers 
had responsibility for the same students. 

Because of these disadvantages of self-contained 
classes and schools, the Madison Public Schools began to evaluate available 
options. An alternative model appeared to be the use of self-contained 
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classes within a aeif-contained school using a departmentalized model. This 
option appeared to offer some advantages over the previous model. 

Phase II 

The self-containad school i 
A departmentalized model * 

Many of the difficulties emanating from self-contained service delivery 
models can be organized into two main clusters* One cluster of problems 
relates to issues pertaining to the generalisation of skills across adults * 
peers, situations, language cues and materials * These generalization prob- 
lems seem directly related to such issues as the obvious fact that one 
teacher can not be all things to all students | that inter-teacher communis 
cation is often lacking; and that the model did not adequately prepare 
prospective teachers to adapt to diversity of student populations* In the 
fall of 1971 a revised service delivery model was implemented for secondary 
level severely handicapped students within the Madison Public Schools* A 
traditional departmentalized secondary model was chosen. This model in- 
volved giving the responsibility for specific curriculum domains to five 
different teachers. That is. Teacher A would teach Reading to all severely 
handicapped secondary students; Teacher B would teach Vocational skills to 
all severely handicapped secondary students; and Teachers and E would 

teach Math, Domestic Living and Conmunity Functioning skills respectively*. 
^ / Coinciding with the change in service delivery model was a change in 

schools* Sunnyside School was officially retired from the public school 
roster. It was replaced by Badger School* Like Sunnysides Badger was a 
self-contained schoolp but it had a small gym so that indoor recreational 
prograTfflming could be expanded* Initially, Badger School provided more space 
for approximately the same nmnber of students, and the extra space was to 
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be used to slmulata vocational and domestic settings. 

The advantages provided by the change to the new school building and 
the change to the departmental model were considered promising in that the 
chang gs s eemed to provide a means to elimtaate or attenuate at least some 
of the disadvantages of the self-contained classroom model. The following 
is a presentation of several of the presumed advantages of the self-contained 
school-departmentalized model. 

Selected presimied advantages of the self-contained scho ols-de partmentalized 
models 

Students learn to function with a variety of adults and in a variety 
of places . Perhaps the most distressing problem encountered with the 
totally self-contained class model was the failure of students to perfor.m 
skills across persons, situationsp etc. The departmentalized model was de- 
signed to Insure that students would have the opportunity to perform across 
persons since each curriculum domain was taught by a different teacher. 
Then, toQj it was assumed that the ability to perform across settings would 
be Improved because the students were required to perform skills in at 
least five different instructional settings within the school. 

Teachers can focus expertise on specific curriculum domains * The de= 
partmentalized model provided an opportunity to capitalize upon the teach- 
ing skills and interests that had developed during Phase I, Many teachers 
had indicated definite interests In and had developed effective strategies 
for teaching skills in a particular curriculum domain. Additionally, as 
some of the teachers did not have the intarest or skills necessary to teach 
across the various secondary skill areas, the departmental approach seemed 
to offer a reasonable arfcernatlve. That is, it could lead to an improved 
learning environment for students, and an improved work environment for 
teachers. QK 



Teachers can develop highly specialised materials . Development of 
specific expertise in a curriculum domain was expected to facilitate con- 
tinued improvement in the instructional materials that were being constructed 
or adapted by a teacher. A shift to a focus upon one curriculum domain 
allowed a teacher to spend the necessary time creatings refining and ^= 
pirically verifying crucially Important instructional materials. 

Teachers learn to apply skills across a variety of functioning levels . 
By teaching skills in one curricular area to all the secondary severely 
handicapped^ teachers could not only capitalize upon their interests, but also 
could expand their . knowledge within a curricular domain and absorb and accom- 
modate students who exhibited varying levels of prerequisite skills. The 
teacher was not solely confined to devising, for example, vocational tasks 
for students using only an artificial match-to- sample presentation for ac- 
quialtlon. The teacher also could work with students who could learn the 
task from a variety of different strategies. This, of course* increases the 
individualization skills of teachers, .A secondary gain anticipated from such 
varied teacher-student interactions was an appreciation for reasonable longi- 
tudinal curriculum sequences. Teachers could also be expected to have a more 
concrete conceptualization of which auxiliary skills a particular student 
needed to learn before being exposed to a more complex task. It appeared 
that suppressed student development due to limited teacher expectations 
might be avoided or minimized with this model. 

In summary, it was anticipated that the general advances that have been 
realized from departmentalized models for normally functioning students would 
accrue for severely handicapped students as well. 

Selected presumed disadvantages of a self -contained school-departmentalized 
model . 

It was the considered judgment of almost all who were directly involved 



that the change from a self-contained class in a aelf-contained school model 
to a self-contained school-departmentalized model generally resulted in 
qualitatively taproved educational services. Howevert in addition to the 
disadvantages of the self-contained school model of Phase I, there seemed 
to be disadvantages that were particular to the departmentalized model. 
The following is a presentation of some of the major ^disadvantages of the 
self-contained school-departmentalized model, \ 

Necessary co m unication between teachers was often questionable . The 
simple moveTCnt from room to room reduced the amount of time available for 
direct teaching. Reductions in the amount of total instructional time made 
it difficult for teachers to introduce the fleKibllity necessary to address 
individual student needs. From a broader perspective, teachers did not have 
or did not take the time to discuss student progress in other curricular 
domains. As a result there was a lack of continuity in the skills students 
were acquiring acros s various curricular domains and in some cases a decrease 
in student progress within a dOMin due to the reduction of individualization. 
Distributing instruction across five teachers divided the responsibility 
for student change* This divided responsibility made it more difficult to 
clearly delineate the accountability of individual teachers, A departmentalize 
model does not by its structure necessarily lead to such a results but as the 
model discussed here was organized, time was not set aside for teachers to 
meet as a team to decide upon general program goals. For example. Teacher A 
often complained that Teacher B was not effective and that the skills Teacher 
B was supposed to produce were not present, ThuSj the progress of Teacher A 
was retarded. In addition^ the principal was approached by teachers dOTanding 
more teaching time for their curricular domain. Common arguments centered 
around the isaue that some curricular domains were more toportant than others 
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and, therefore, sho^j^^ Siyen more instructional time. This controversy 
between teachera co^^^jjsd Vi^h th^ lack of communication Impeded student 
learning. 

-%£^^M^^ parents and taachers was often ques- 

tiongbie * In the d^p^^tin^txtaliEed taodel, each teacher was reaponaible in 
part for all second^^^ i^^^^nts. ^o outcomes reBulted* 1) parents needed 
to co^unlcate with le^^t five teachers; 2) with such a large number of 
parents to contact ^ ^q^^^^^b had rely upon indirect methods of conmuni-- 
cation (e,g,j notes) T^i® sustai^^d interactions so vital between home and 
school suffered, 

^S^^^J^^-^^^^l^cf-^X2SSj^ ^^^^ and settings within curriculum areas 
was Igckiflg ^, One ^^Va*^^^^^ cited support of the departmentalized model 
was the opportunity p^^^enCed students to perform skills across a 
number qS people an^ a ^ariety settlngSi Although students did, in 

fact, perform skilly ^^t^^^ a vafi^ty of people and settings * one variable 

a - 

that Was not account^^ fot ^^^t the same skills were always performed 
with the Igach^ ^p.i tti the classroom . Skills acquired with one 

teache^ were not b^t^^g p^^forMd ^^th other persons and in other settings. 
Generalisation was* the^^^^^®* still a problem. If generalization was to be 
dealt with, a servi^^ jfiJ^^^ry mod^l which required performance of skills 
acroas persons and Pj^^^e^ between curricular domains was ^mandatory , 

Related to the g^^e^^ligsti^J^ Problems, homogeneous groupings of students, 
a lack ot Involvenieti^ ^i^h j^Q^handicapped peers, and infrequent interactions 
within crucial Co^u^^^^y ^^Viroiune^ts were still prevalent* Students were 
still not being taug}^^ ^^apt the diversity of the post-school world* 
Since it had been ^^Q^i^^^ted th^^ generalization could not be expected or 
inferred ^ a model ^h^^^ i^^^^poxa^^^^ heterogeneous interactions as a daily 
courie of events h^g^^ ^Urface a priority which could not be Ignored, 
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Phase III 



A seif^ contained school combined with co^imlty sectlngs i 
Jntagratlng sto ulation In schoQl with damonatra ting an?' 
systeaatically varlfylng or iter Ion parforaance in comimity setting 

Tha criterion of ultimate functioning refers to the ever- 
changing, expanding, locallzad and parsonallaed cluster of factora 
that each person must possess in order to function as productively 
and Indapendently as possible in socially, vocationally, and do- 
mestically Integrated adult c^unlty anvironments. Since severaly 
handlcappad citlzans will ultimately function in aectinga which con^ 
tain less handicapped and nonhandlcappad citizens, the majority of 
the davelopmental anvironments to which most savaraly handicapped 
citizens are now es^osed will have to be changed substantially. 
Longitudinal sagregatlon, whethar manifested In rasidentlal insti- 
tutions or salf-contained schools, homes or classas will not cul- 
minate in tha reallEatlon of the criterion of ultimate functioning 
(Brown, Nletupskl, & Hamre-Nietupskl, In press). 

In reference to the realization of this criterion Brom, Nletupskl 
and Hamre-Nletupski further state: 

(eventually) severely handicapped cltlEens will attend church, 
shop, wait in the offices of physicians, ride public buses, wash 
dishes, attend movies, use restrooms, cross streets, and cheer 
at football games with less handicapped and nonhandlcappad citi- 
zens 



It should be readily apparent *at when the gOTeralsklii levels of most 
severely handicapped adults are considered, that significant training efforts 
will be required if yoimger severely handicapped students are to learn to 
perform In accordance with their capacity. As new training efforts are de- 
signed there is no doubt that traditional public school service models will 
need to be changed. For example, the concept of a school must be expanded 
to include regular Involvement in community anvironments. For far too long 
the programs that have been designed and implemented for severely handicapped 
students have insured that such students would not learn to function as In- 
depmdently as possible in integrated adult public commimitles. 

The current secondary age educational service delivery model for severely 



handiGapped students in the Madison Public Schools represents a significant 
departure from the models described in Phases I and II, This departure re- 
flects a commitment" to graduate students with more independent community 
functioning skills than those who have graduated in the past. The service 
delivery models of the past did not include consistent instruction in cootu^ 
nity settings and were not designed so that criterion performance on tasks 
taught in a school building could be empirically verified in conraiunity 
settings* Model III is designed to provide systematic Instruction that 
would clearly demonstrate the existence of the required skills prior to 
graduation * Students who had graduated would, therefore ^ possess the nec- 
essary skills to function in heterogeneous adult conmunitieSp 

The educational service delivery model presently operating in the 
Madison Public Schools includes systematic attempts to combine teaching 
severely handicapped students in public school classrooms with teaching 
them in local community settings* In addltlonj if skills are taught in 
simulation in school, attempts are made to empirically verify criterion 
performance in actual community settings* 
Selected potential advantages of a schoQl-conmunlty model . 

Students were taught to perform skills within and between curricular 
domains, and across persons, places^ materials, and language cues * A school-- 
coonnunity instructional model reduces the probability that severely handi- 
capped students will become "stimulus bound" to the circumscribed consistent 
characteristics of self-contained classrooms or schools* Such a model allows 
the teaching of a set of skills in one setting by one person using a partic- 
ular set of materials and language cues, and thai vearificatiDn that these same 
skills are performed in conmimity settings In reaction to different adults 
and to more "natural" materials and language cues* For example, in a school-- 
comunity model a severely handicapped student can be taught a set of voca" 
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tlonal skills by a classroom teachers a vocational teacher, and ultimately 
by an actual work supervisor, yet all three trainers would probably use 
different language cues and the settings would differ. In addition, within 
a school-comaunity model a student my be required to perform skills In a 
school at a simulated work station, and ultimately at m actual job site. 
In effect, a school-conmunity model forces the student to learn appropriate 
reactions to continuous environmental changes. 

The dev elopment of functional post-school skills was enhanced . In the 
past post-school enviroiments available to severely handicapped adults In 
Madison have been relatively limited In that graduates have had few resi- 
dence and amplopaent options* Graduates could reside at home, in a limited 
number of group homes, or in an Institution. Vocational options were al- 
most exclusively of the sheltered varletyi an ARC daj^care program and a non 
profit shelterfcd workshop. 

More recently, however, there has been a concerted effort on the part 
of parents and professionals to improve and expand the post-school environ- 
ments available to severely handicapped citizens. Residential opportunities 
still Include living in natural homes and in Institutions* These options 
are, however, eKerclsed by fewer and fewer persons. Graduates now also live 
in group homes and semi-sheltered apartments that involve only minimal super- 
vision* Post-school vocational options also have been expanded to range from 
placement in highly supervised sheltered workshops to competitive work* 

One of the primary reasons for developing a school-conraiunity service 
delivery model Is to attempt to produce a closer alignment between the train- 
ing a student receives in school and the skills needed to function as Inde- 
tiP^ndently as possible In adulthood* Thus, home living skills are now taught 
at school,, but also at home and In group homes* Vocational skills are taught 
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at school. In simulated job settings and at actual job sites* The goal is 
to teach Individual severely handicapped students post-school skills that 
reflect places and situations where the students are currently functioning 
and those places where the students may ultlmataly function. 

The gap between school and community was reduced . When students 
started to receive systematic instruction in natural coranunity settings the 
dichotomy between school and community seemed to become more nebulous- Con- 
sistently teaching skills in natural settings has had a pronounced effect 
upon the content covered in various school programs. For example , teachers 
are no longer satisfied with simply teaching students to count coins. In- 
stead they are imbedding coin counting within a purchasing format (Certo ^ 
Swetlik, in press). In the past teachers were content to teach students to 
prepare meals at school. Meal preparation is now taught in group homes and 
natural homes as well. In addition^ the scope of meal preparation has been 
expanded to include purchasing necessary items at a supermarket (Nietupskis 
CertOj Pumpian and Belmores in press). Motor skillSj math skills^ purchasing 
sklllSs transportation skills and social skills are no longer viewed as 
separate entities. A beginning has also been made toward viewing the broad 
spectrum of community leisure facilities as ideal vehicles for providing ex-- 
tra training for the development of academic^ pre-^academlc and functional 
academic skills. 

' Closing the gap between school and community creates the potential to 
increase the time available for developing skills needed to function effec- 
tively in the community without sacrificing academic skill development be-- 
cause the academic skills that are taught will by necessity more closely 
coincide with those needed in community environments. There are many ways, 
some at temp teds some planned and some unavoidable, to reduce the gap between 




school and comiunity that are a natural outgroirth of a school-comunity 
service delivery model. 

Exposure t o non-handicapped peers and adults In the edcmunity was in- 
creased . At thiB w±ting sone students are based in a self-contained achool, 
not even directly connected to a public bus line. Thus, it is difficult to 
provide consistent exposure to and Interaction with non-handicapped peers 
and adults. Unfortunately, the fears and concerns of many parents further 
reduce the number and kind of interactions with non-handicapped Individuals. 
However, many severely handicapped students are able to interact with non- 
handicapped peers. ' Almost all secondary age students have been exposed to 
and Interacted with normal peers and adults on public buses and in public 
libraries and restaurants. Admittedly, too few sustained interactions have 
occurred j but severely handicapped students did request fuod, learned to 
avoid pushing and shoving in line, learned to function quietly because other 
people were reading and learned to sit down In an empty 

seat on a public bus. These interactions produced many positive social gains 
in the absence of systmatlc direct training. The choice of more age and 
style appropriate clothing during days when the students were to travel about 
town, or the student occasionally combing his hair after removing a hat upon 
entering a public building are but a, few examples. In addition^ many stu- 
dents successfully sustained interactions with store clerks, librarians, 
waitresses, and other service-providing persons. Finally, at least 15 secon- 
dary age, severely handicapped students successfully maintained relatively 
complex interactions with non--handicapped peers who were fellow employees 
and with Citizen Advocates (persons who volunteer to spend after-school hours 
with handicapped citizens under supervision of the local ARC). 

Parents became more directly Involved in school programs . Since the 
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school^'Community service delivery model was a novel approach locally and one 
that involved a certain amount of risk on the part of both students and 
teachers p moBt parents requested information pertaining to the nature of 
connaunity activities and the degree to which their sons and daughters would 
be exposed to potentially hazardous , embarrassing j or punishing situations. 
When initial parent meetings were held many parents thought that the new 
conmiunity oriented program simply meant more "field trips." However, as some 
students began to learn to work in competitive job set tings s mke purchases 
at real grocery stores and perform other newly acquired skills at home, par-^ 
ents became better informed about the goals and potential benefits of the 
model. As the school year progressed the content of parental questions began 
to focus upon gaining information about exactly what their son/daughter had 
learned and was learning, and toward requesting extensions of the skills that 
were being taught* A shift into community instruction generated a situation 
In which both parents and teachers found increased communication both nec^ 
essary and natural. 

S t ud en t s ma y ad ap t to nega t Ive a £ f ec t ^ r e j^c t ion ^ and rid ic ul e , If 
severely handicapped students are to venture into heterogeneous adult coranu^ 
nity environments daily, it can be expected that they will eventually experi- 
ence forms of negative affect, rejection and ridicule. Unfortunately, there 
are members of our society who feel the need to fear, physically harm, ignore, 
ridicule, harass, and attempt to confuse our students- There is no doubt 
that severely handicapped students will find it necessary to cope with other 
peoples' prejudices when away from the protective scrutiny of parents, teachers 
and schools. The position offered here is that it is beneficial to allow such 
situations to occur, but under circumstances where a teacher can intervene for 
reasons of protection and training. One strategy that seems to have merit is, 
for example, when teaching public bus skills, to arrange for an adult volunteer, 
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whom the severely handicapped students have never met, to ride the buses 
without the student's knowledge* In this way many difficulties can be 
dealt with as they happen, providing a means to teach atudents how to adapt 
to real problem situations. 

Students were expected to perform as nQn-handicapped citiEens . One way 
to effectively deal with the problraa of ridicule, harassment or indiffer- 
ence might be to minimise individual characteristics which secure uiinecessary 
attention. For example, in the domain of self-help skills, students should 
be taught not only how to dress, but to wear age and style appropriate 
clothing. Although' a more age appropriate appearance will probably help, 
other crucial skills must be developed before general community acceptance 
is realized. In the past, when students rode public buses or shopped at 
grocery stores, inconsistencies in bus stop signs or arbitrary separations 
of similar food items on shelves proved frustrating* Teachers often voiced 
implicit expectations that society should be reorganised to accomodate to 
the needs of severely handicapped individuals * Such expectations may pro- 
vide a pleasant cathartic experience, but will do little in the way of in- 
creasing community acceptance of severely handicapped adults* As profes- 
sionals, we can no ionger be satisfied with skill acquisition, if the skill 
is performed in an unreasonably slow, impolite, inconsistent and adult- 
dependent manner. Such performance will only maintain the social barriers 
which already make the conraunity inaccessible for many severely handicapped 
citizens. Only when performance begins to approximate that of non-handicapped 
individuals can we eKpect to see needed changes in conmunity acceptance. 

Attenuation of cotmnunity and professional expectancy stereotypes * 
Stereotypic expectations can not only result In harassment, but can also 
place limitations upon the kinds of interactions severely handicapped stu-= 
dents might have in the community. For example, when bus riding skills were 
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Initially taught ^ actual bus riding was delayed by two months of classroom 
Instruction, Oae major raason was skepticism about the ability of the stu-- 



finally started to ride public buses they ware taught to always get on or 
off the bus at a particular bus stop to minimize the chance that they would 
get lost* Of course j the inevitable happened one afternoon | a bus arrived 
without a student* The student left the bus at a different bus stop by 
accident, but easily found his way to the pre--arranged destination. By 
bringing the severely handicapped students into the cbimnunityp actions that 
were believed "beyond" their skill repertoires continually surfaced. 

Changes in expectations have occurred in persons after regular inter= 
action with severely handicapped students* Three employers, each of whom 
reluctantly rewarded perseveratlve phone calls with competitive employment 
for one student are now ready to employ more students than are currently 
available. One supermarket manager who Initially allowed his store to be 
used as a training site simply because the school maintained an active charge 
accounts now offers suggestions on how to efficiently teach severely handi-- 
capped students to use the facility* The shift to a schOQl-community model 
has not only surfaced unexpected skills ^ but has also shown that the presence 
of severely handicapped individuals in a storey on a bus or on a job does 
not necessarily equal bizarre disruptive actions* 

Longitu dinal prog ram goals made salient . The shift to a school=community 
model has fortunately surfaced student skills of which teachers are unaware, 
and has made salient several Important shortcomings of exclusive classroom 
instruction. These shortcomings are generally expressed in two ways. First, 
when a community functioning skill such as reading a restaurant menu and 
ordering food, is taught solely in the classroom; the skill rarely, if ever. 



dents to adapt to the demands of public bus riding. When the students 
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transfers to natural settings. A iongitudlnal program objective for res- 
taurant skills could only ba met when a student visited an actual restaurants 
and without a teacher present, read the menu and ordered food appropriately. 
Second p there are ancillary skills related to every isolated skill that 
is taught in a school that are brucial to effective functioning in a natural 
setting. When severely handicapped students were placed in reraumerative 
jobs it was determined that simulated job training had not included many 
necessaryj though supplemental skills. Although students had been taught 
to tell timej they had not been taught to keep appointments. Therefore, 
before it could be expected that these students would arrive on time for 
works additional training was necessary. Many students involved in voca-^ 
tional preparation had been taught to respond to diverse language cues during 
a number of years of language instruction. However , they had not been taught 
to respond to commands that were frequently issued by their actual job super- 
visors (e,g,, *'We need a picker,"). In short, the content of the school 
based language training had not included idiomatic and/or idiosyncratic 
language content common in actual vocational settings. Obviously ^ excur- 
sions into the community have initiated a realignment of classroom goals 
and curriculum content. 

Students learned to perform without teachers as supervisors * In service 
delivery models for severely handicapped students where most instruction 
occurs in schoolSj teachers, student teachers, and aides serve as prijnary 
supervisors. When teaching personnel serve as primary supervisors on a 
regular basis, severely handicapped students often become dependent upon 
thm to provide cues that indicate when and how to perform a skill. Until 
supervision is eliminated and skills are performed in natural settings in 
reaction to naturally occurring context cues, it cannot be assumed that a 
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sklll has acquired functional slgnlf Icanca. Many community related skills 
such as cooking, shopping, riding buses, and Janitorial Job responslbilltiea 
serve as clear reminders to the teaching staff that aelf=lnltiatad student 
performance of crucial skills is mandatory. 

Student develop me n t was a function of teachers and non-teachers . When 
severely handicapped students receive a significant amount of their instruc- 
tion outside the classroom they will inevitably interact with non=teachlng per- 
sons. Unfortunately, these non-teaching persons have often had little, if any. 
previous dealings with severely handicapped students. In effect, severely 
handicapped students must perform skills for community persons who consequate 
actions in a manner often different from teachers. These communis persons often do use con- 
sistent oies and are not particularly Informed of the rights and unique needs 
of severely handicapped citizens. 

Although the vocational training component of the school-community 
model Involves extensive use of on=the^ob instruction, the ultimate super- 
visors of a severely handicapped worker will almost always be non-teaching 
persons whose foremost concerns revolve around the operation of a profitable 
business. Fortunately, work supervisors primarily concerned with the pro- 
duction skills manifested by severely handicapped employees often become 
facilitators of student growth. 

A more demanding te st of teacher accountability . The criterion of longi- 
tudinal program success for severely handicapped students Includes the empir- 
ical verification of functional skill performance in natural settings, without 
teachers present. These parameters of skill verification are certainly more 
demanding for teachers than the more limited verification possible in schools. 
For example, when a vocational teacher removes him/herself completely from 
instructing a severely handicapped worker on an actual Job, her/his ability 
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to teach work skills is evaluated by the level of success or failure demon- 
strated by the student. In additionj whan a teacher suggests to severely 
handicapped students and to their parents that the students can and should 
perform^ in many ways^ as non-handicapped persons* the responsibility to 
provide the skills necessary for success is placed upon the teacher. 

Improved staff and student morale . It is the judgment of almost all 
persons involved in the school'-community model that when students become 
aware that they will have opportunities to perform school learned tasks 
in real life situations, excitement, morale and interest Increases dramat- 
ically. In addition, the reaction of teachers to the school-co^imlty model 
has been enthusiastic to say the least, Wien the model was initially imple- 
mented^ teachers had a number of well-founded reservations and several of 
these reservations are presented below as potential disadvantages. However, 
after several basic problems ware resolved, teacher reservations were re= 
placed with cautious optimism. At this point there is not one teacher who 
would return to the departmentalized model. Indeed, the teachers are ac- 
tively planning more and more commimlty involvement for the future. 
Selected potential disadvantages of the school-comunity model . 

Despite the overriding advantages of the school-coTOunity service de- 
livery model for secondary level severely handicapped students, it would be 
unrealistic to project the model withoui: delineating several of the more 
pronounced disadvantages. Thus, in the following section some of these 
disadvantages will be presented. 

Before the school-coimnunlty service delivery model was put into opera- 
tion, teachers and parents raised a number of reasonable reservations. Some 
of these reservations were* 

1, Since systematic community instruction is a relatively new concept 
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locally^ why should severely handicapped students be used as 
experimental subjects to determine the validity of such pro=- 
gramming? 

2. What sort of connnunity progranming would be most effective with 
lower functioning students of secondary age? Would these stu^ 
dents have to wait until they had a number of prerequisite skills 
before they could be involved in community programming? 

3. How will scheduling be arranged and who will be ultimately respon- 
sible for the students when they are out of the building? 

4. Will administrative support for the prbgram be there when it is 
needed? 

5* How many students can be served realistically in an effective 

school'^connnunlty program? 
6* Will there be enough conmiunity support and tolerance when the 

students are taken into community settings? 
7* What about student transportation? 

In the remainder of this section issues related to the above questions 
will be presented. 

Minimum wage law problems . A crucial component of the school'-community 
service delivery model relates to vocational training* The goal of vocational 
training is actual employment in the most competitive Jobs possible. If severely 
handicapped students are to leave school with marketable vocational skills, 
*^it is crucial that training be conducted in real work settings* In order 
to receive permission to use actual work settings for training purposes it 
was often necessary to convince employers that the training would supplement 
rather than interfere with actual production. However, according to at least 
one interpretation of recent labor laws, anyone who performs a service 
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or produces a product which is ultlraataly markated must be compensated. 
As a result it was necessary to arrange and tolerate simulations of com- 
plex job skills that required relatively long training periods. In an 
attempt to avoid many of the pitfalls of the past, work sites within the 
Madison Public School System were chosen, e.g., industrial equipment at a 
high school cafeteria was used to teach dishwashing skills. Considering 
that the educational statutes of Wisconsin clearly refer to education for 
handicapped students In terras of individual needs, and that the vocational 
setttegs were sanctioned by school administrators and within public school 
facilities, state labor officials were satisfied that the vocational train-- 
Ing was "educational' and did not require compensation. When employment 
opportunities arose during the school year that allowed for payment, students 
performed the work for payment at actual worksites rather than in school 
facilities. 

Liability Insurance problms . Whenever a teacher, an aide or a student 
teacher Instructs one or more stidents, liability Insurance is required. 
However, liability insurance coverage does not always include instruction 
outside school facilities. Students and teachers Involved in coimunlty 
training could be covered by liability insurance only when the students 
were in the charge of certified teachers. Thus, aides, student teachers, 
psychologists, etc, could not Instruct students at conmunlty settings un- 
less a certified teacher was present. In many ways these Insurance related 
problems limited the scope of coranunity training. For example, it could not 
be verified that a severely handicapped student could use a public grocery 
store unless a certified teacher looked on from a distance. 

Traditiona l public school models had to be revised . The school-commu-' 
nicy model defies the scheduling simplicity of self-contained and depart- 
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mentaliztd service mo^^j^g, ^here a^® three factors which generate enor= 
mous schtjullng dlf£iQ^^^^#s^ trav^^ time to and from town; the need for 
ataggered arrivals an4 ^^p^^^-^rei of students to avoid overcrowding at 
community training sit&^ 

the difficulties presented by the insurance 
requireni^nt that a cet^^^^gd ^^Qchet ^ust always be present in situations 
where only t%^Q or thre^ gt^^^^ts cafl benefit from training at any one time . 
These thtae factors cX^^^0 ^^dlcate ^hat some of the benefits of community 
Instruction are paid Sq^ ^ reduct^^^ in direct teaching time- 
In addition to ^^h^ja^^^^S factors ^ the content of instruction in a 
school-'COinniunity model if^^^^cally diffarent from that of a traditional 
school environment* B^^^^e^y handic^Pped students learn how to order food 
at restaurants^ cross works ^hop^ and ride public buses. Academic 

classroom instruct ton b^^^jin®® focused upon practical conmiunlty applications. 
Such an Applied orlent^^^^^ ^^ts rai^^lctive limits upon the content of 
academic programs and t^^g^f^^t^pjiai P^terials, For example ^ a situation 
might aflse In which ®t^^^0^^ are t&^Sht to use money to make purchases ^ 
but are not taugbt und^^^^J^fig Qpncepts of equivalence, set formations or 
one to OHe correspondent^ . ^^thout these related concepts, money-use might 
become limited to the ^^^^t ^^tmS th^ Students are taught to purchase. Thus, 
it probably would be dij^^^ult ^he student to shop when a store has run 
out of a particular It^^^ ^^^talnly* Severely handicapped students could 
be taught alternative t^Qtji^^ solvlni skills s but a completely applied 
curriculuin is probably route ^^r such an objective, 

Smalj^^roup instEu^^j^^4 ^a^rnnSSB ents are more prevalent . Although 
small group Instruction^^ ^^^%gemenC^ probably net a higher cost effective- 
ness return than one l^itrucci^^al arrangements from both acquisition 
and econotiiic perspective ch%^ mote costly initially than large ratio 
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instructional arrangements* The eventual goal of most if not all educa- 
tional skills is the self-initiated performanca of those skills in natural 
settings. Transitioning a severely handicapped student toward independence, 
especially whan that student has a long history of adult dependence, is a 
time consiming and often frustrating task. For example, teachers must learn 
to do mora observing than interacting. With direct teacher intervention re-= 
duced, the probability that the student will encounter failure increases. 
Initially, teachers might have to accept qualitatively lower perf orroancei 
if it is self-initiated. 

Teaching roles have to be expanded . As a result of the schools-community 
modelj it has been necessary to expand teacher roles, especially in the areas 
of teaching hours and the locations in which instruction takes place. If a 
teacher is arranging for the eventual independent performance of a set of 
leisure skills (e.g., movie attendance and viewing) at least two assumptions 
can be made. First, criterion verification of movie attendance and viewing 
will take place in real movie theatres and a significant number of teaching 
trials must be attempted in real facilities. Second, empirical verifica- 
tion of acceptable movie skills should probably take place during typical 
recreation time periods and not only during the school day. The working 
hours of teachers will change, and teachers will be working in community 
facilities as well as in schools. Needless Co say, some of the difficulties 
resultlrig^from necessary changes in the teaching day and in teaching loca- 
tions are unsettling to some classroom-oriented teachers and to some extent 
to teachers in training who are unprepared for community instruction. 

More expensive in short run , Obviouslyj the cost of transporting and 
instructing students at community sites is more eKpensive than conducting 
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classes In school rooms , Some of the factors that contribute to the in- 
creased costs of school-coBmunity programs are listed below. 

1. leduced student teacher ratios are needed. # 

2. Transportation costs which include public buSs private bus 
rental^ public taKi, and teacher reimbursement for private 
auto use are vital, 

3. The consmnable Instructional materials needed for community 
prograraning (e,g,, coins/billss food items, wrk clothing and 
safety items, etc) are increased. 

4. The basic cost of liability insurance is increased, 

5. Miscellaneous rental fees Ce*g.j rental of bowling alley^Tj 
bowling shoes, archery equipmentj etc*) Increase, 

However, despite the short term expenses incurred from a school- 
community models it is argued that the potential for long term gains out^ 
weigh the initial financial investment. Listed below are selected long term 
gains that seem reasonable i 

!• Increases in independent fiffictional skills lead to reductions 

in the costs of supervision; 
2* Competitive employment raduces government welfare and disability 
payments; 

3. Increased independent home living skills reduces the need for 
low ratio adult maintenance care; 

4. Competitive employment skills reduce the supervision costs in-- 
curred in subsidized sheltered workshops | 

5. Independent shopping and transporcation skills reduce domestic 
supervision costs. 

Jndlyldua ligation re g ^uires staff increasag . In order to verify empirl- 
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cally that Individual^ severely handicappad students can perform a series 
of Indepandent adult skills in natural settings students are required to 
perform many skills alone in a variety of natural settings. In addltiQn, 
it appears that acquisition is smoothest when the student^teacher ratios 
for most community programs approxinmtes 4:1, Obviously, the quality of 
any coTmnunlty-^based program will be a direct function of the number of 
teachers available. On the other hand, it should be noted that the school^ 
community model was able to provide coimnunity instruction to approKimately 
53 secondary aged severely handicapped students by adding only two teachers 
to a staff of seven, _ While staff increases are required by a school-community 
model; hopefully, such increases can be kept to a minimum through efficient 
scheduling. 

Parent concerns and fears made salient . Parental fears surfaced as 
soon as the school-consnunity model was discussed. There are many valid 
TGasons why parents of severely handicapped students should be concerned about 
the Independent functioning of their children In co^unlty settings. 
In years past many secondary age severely handicapped citizens were denied 
public school education. From a parent's perspective, past exclusionary 
arguments and professional descriptions have probably shaped many fears con^ 
cerning the inability of their children to function Independently, Many 
parents and educators are skeptical concerning the overall skill performance 
of severely handicapped students. In effect many parents will continue to be 
concerned until their children can demonstrate adult skills across several 
domains , 

Competition for jobs presented . One of the goals of the school=comrau"' 
nity model was to demonstrate that some severely handicapped students could 
maintain themselves In competitive employment. In order to reach this goal 



potential^ jobs were selected that were frequently considered to be of low 
status in the coiranunlty, specifically dishwashing and janitorial jobs. 
Howaveri It was quickly deCermined that preconceived notions of job status 
were irrelevant when severely handicapped students competed for jobs pre- 
viously handled exclusively by nonhandicapped workers* For the most part, 
nonhandicapped workers resented the possibility that their job could be 
handled satisfactorily by a severely handicapped worker. Thus, it became 
necessary to reduce the visibility of handicapping conditions and to teach 
as many work skills as possible before severely handicapped students applied 
for competitive jobs. 

Time required per task difficult to arrange . One of the most important 
factors of all instructional programs for severely handicapped students is 
the need for the repeated practice of clusters of skills. Without repeated 
practice across extended time periodSs it is difficult to acquire community 
acceptable performance criteria* School exclusive models are ideal arrange- 
ments for providing repeated practice opportunities* However, the school- 
community model presents problems in this regard in that it is often diffi« 
cult to arrange for sufficient practice* Practice trials are limited by the 
length of time that can be spent at a site and by the non^ functional nature 
of repeated training trials* For example, in one community program students 
were taught to dine in a cafeteria and one specific skill involved the proper 
use of trash receptacles. During visits to various cafeterias there was not 
time to practice using trash receptacles more than twicep In addition, 
teaching the students to use the trash container (e*g., 20 times during one 
cafeteria visit) would have been non-functional and quite unrealistic. One 
solution was to afford repeated practice in simulation at school and then 
to extend the skill to other community settings. 

Program continu ity problems . The overall logistical problems encountered 
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daily are possibly the most difficult aspects of a school-commilty model. 
The constant need to rearrange schedules, tranaport students, and plan for 
new community sites requires inordinate amounts of time. Program continuity 
problems can be resolved only when efficient scheduling and inter=teacher 
cooperation are operating. If a small cluster of students is to receive 
instruction at a public grocery store during the same interval that another 
cluster of students is to receive vocational training in a laundry, several 
logistical problems arise. Obviously, it is crucial to find appropriate 
community training sites. These sites can only be foimd by teachers with 
adequate time designated for this purpose. Each student's daily routine 
must be organized in a consistent manner so thtft the schedule Is 
predictable for the student, parents and classroom teachers. Scheduling 
should be arranged so that whenever feasible each student receives community, 
instruction across all major curricular areas. 
Summary of school-community service delivery model s 

Before leaving this rather cursory discussion of the school^ community 
models it seems appropriate to sunmiariEe several of the major Issues related 
to such a model. First, it seems reasonable that teaching independent commu- 
nity functioning skills is best accomplished when the skills are taught in 
both school and conmiunity settings. Thus, decisions as t^ the skill clusters 
that can be taught best in school as opposed to those that are best acquired 
In natural community environments are crucial. 

Second, in the past when teaching students selected skills, the instruc- 
tors chose to teach all the school components before teaching functional com- 
ponents in community settings. Many times such a clearcut dichotomy between 
school and coiranunity is unnecessary. For example, severely handicapped stu- 
dents acquiring bus riding skills probably should have practiced rudimentary 
forms of actual bus riding concurrent with related instruction in school 
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(Certo, Schwartz and Brown, 1975), 

Thirds it is imperative that skills taught in schools be verified em- 
pirically in natural community settings with community accapted perforinance 
criteria* It cannot be inferred that a student who can make grocery, pur-- 
chases in a simulated school store will be able to make similar purchases 
in real supermarkets. There are innumerable characteristics of supermarkets, 
indeed s almost any natural coiranunity settings that can never be simulated in 
schools. 

Fourths in a school-community service delivery model realistic student 
teacher ratios are crucial * The protective boundaries of a classroom or of 
a simulated street crossing in the school gym are not present in natural 
cotranunity settings* The option of having four students working on Task A 
and four students working on Task B is untenable when one teacher takes 8 
severely handicapped students to a public market place. Student-teacher 
ratios of three or four to one will probably be required for training in 
natural settings. 

Fifth, there are thousands of sub-skills, attitudes and values that 
contribute to the successful performance of almost any skill necessary for 
independent community functioning. Unfortunately few/ if any, generally 
acceptable instruments that allow for the precise assessment of community 
functioning skills exist at this time. Thus, it is necessary for the teacher 
to arbitrarily generate non- inclusive clusters of skills that are presumably 
necessary for severely handicapped students to independently shop, recreate, 
ride buses, etc* (Nietupski, et* al* , in press; Belmore & Brown, 

in press; Schwartz, in press; Certo, Schwartz & Brown, 1975)* 

Finally, instruction in conmiunity settings requires the degree of pro- 
gram precision and preparation similar to that employed daily in classrooms. 
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Community Instruction for severely handicapped students should imply 
that a group of students are embarking on a "field trip, Rather, such 
instruction should imply that the school in which functional skills are 
taught has been moved to more natural settings; that the walls of the 
school have been decreased and that those walls are permeable. 

Phase IV 

Self-contained classes within regular middle and 
senior high schools and comnunlty settings : 
Integr ating simulation in school with demonstrating and 
systematically verifying criterion performance "in community settings . 

At the start of the 1976^77 school year only 10 severely handicapped 
students of secondary age will be placed in self-contained classes in a 
self-'contained school; 22 severely handicapped students will be placed in 
two different regular middle schools; and 18 severely handicapped students 
will be placed in two regular senior high schools. It is intended that 
self-contained schools will not be a component of the service delivery model 
for handicapped students of any age and any functioning level in the Madison 
Public School system by the start of the 1977-78 school year, 

Slrice the majority of secondary age severely handicapped students will be 
served In regular middle and senior high schools, it is anticipated that the 
school comunity model described in Phase III will be expanded to allow for 
more conmiunity involvement and more realistic social--&notional development. 
That iSj it is Intended that severely handicapped students of all fimctlon- 
ing levels from birth through young adulthood will Interact with non-handi- 
capped students throughout their school years. 

There is no doubt that placing severely handicapped students in regular 
middle and senior high schools has the potential of creating both real and 
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irrational problems. However, the advantages that can be realized from 
extensive exposure to nonhandicapped peers, more realistic involvemmt in 
complex social and emotional environments ^ more assessible age appropriate 
leisure activicles and more sophisticated performance expectations will 
result in longitudinal gains that could never be realized from confinement 
in self-contained schools. 



Throughout the past seven years the Madison Public Schools have been 
engaged in the task of developing increasingly comprehensive educational 
services to secondary-age severely handicapped students. These services 
were imbedded within the context of educational service delivery models 
comprising a chronologically increasing continuum: Phase I, totally self-- 
contained; Phase II, departmentalized; and Phase III, combining the self- 
contained school and conmiunity settings. The gradual transition in service 
models to the present models Phase IV j which Integrates self--contained 
classes in regular schools within the community was primarily the result 
of continued problems in the generalization or transfer of skills acquired 
in school to the conmiunity environments in which these skills were functional. 
Although the shift to school-^community instruction has increased admlnistra-- 
tive complexity, it is the general belief in the Madison Public Schools that 
the potential benefit to the students will eventually supersede the problems 
created. 



Summary 
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I, PHASE 1 OF THE SM ^UCATION 



AND SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULUM 



A. 



Introduction 



Severely handicapped students are now being expected to function as 
appropriately and normally as possible in increasingly less restrictive 
living environments* This means that they are expected to reliably and 
consistently dieplay a wide variety of appropriate social behaviors ln= 
eluding appropriate seKual behaviors. Appropriate sexual behavior skills 
are an integral part of a vast array of social skills, necessary to 
approximate appropriate and normal adult functioning rather than an Iso-- 
lated skill which merely Involves learning about how babies are made. 
The description of a sex education and social skills curriculum presented 
here encompasses bodily distinctions , self --care , family relationships, 
social interactions J social manners j growth distinctions and reproduction. 
The curriculum has been in process for three years and has been under 
continuous revision and development in response to student performance 
data* 

The initial students were 12 to 16 years of age with IQ scores ranging 
from 35^51* Behavioral observations and reports from parents, teachers, 
and administrators indicated that the students were engaging in inappro-- 
priate social and physical interactions with themselvas, peers, and adults 
(e.g,s public masturbation, indlscriminant touching of others, and public 
display of underclothing and body parts). The students were also experi- 
encing physical growth related to puberty and often attempted to verbally 
and/or physically report changes in their bodies, but did not have a 
suitable vocabulary. The occiirrence of inappropriate behaviors, the lack 




of an appropriate vocabulary led to che development of the sex education 
and social skills curriculum. The intent of the curriculim was to elim== 
inate the problem behaviors by teaching the studants appropriate behavioral 
alternatives. Participation of the etudents' parents was an essential 
component of the program because they provided the educational staff with 
the support necessary to implement the program and facilitated the trana-- 
fer of skills taught at school to the home. 

The sex education and social skills curriculum was implemented in two 
phases. In the first two years of progranming (Phase I) five component 
programs were taughti bodily distinctions, self^care skills^ family re-- 
lationships, social interactions and social manners. In the third year 
of programming (Phase II) the original curriculum was axtended to include 
an additional component program: growth distinctions and reproduction. 
Each of the component programs had its own hierarchies of objectives* 
Interrelationships did eKist among component programs howeverj i.e*, 
students were required to demonstrate the ability to discriminate se- 
lected body parts (body parts program) before they were taught self-care 
skills which required discrimination of body parts (self^care program). 

Methodology and Phase I of the Curriculum will be briefly reviewed^. 
Phase II which is not reported elsewhere will be described in more detail* 

2. Methodology 
a^ Students 

In the three years since the introduction of the sex education and 
social skills curriculumj three differmt teachers and classrooms have 



Due to the curriculum being designed and implemented over a period of 
three years, component programs of the curriculum are found in Hamre and 
Williams (1974) and Williams, Pumpian, McDaniel, Hamre-Nletupskl and 
Wheeler (1975). 
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been involved in the project. Table 1 dapicta information concerning the 
ages and funccioning levels of students who have been involved in tha 
project. 

Table 1 

CA's and IQ' s of Students Involved in the Sex Mucati Curriciilum 

Numbar of Number of 

Classes Stude nts CA CA Range IQ R^QSg 

3 20 14«9 12^10 to 17-6 44,3 35"54 



b> .Instructional. Procedures 

Two basic teaching and measurement designs were used^ a model-test- 
teach design and a test-teach design. The model-teat-teach design con- 
sisted of two segments. In the first segment the teacher modeled the 
correct responses for the students and had the students practice them; 
the required responses varied from verbal to physical. In the second 
segment, the teacher presented a verbal response cue. If students re- 
spondad correctly they were praised. If they responded incorrectly ^ they 
were taught the correct response through either a modeling procedure (the 
teacher modeled the response and had the student imitate), or a priming 
procedure (the teacher physically guided the student through the correct 
response). For students who initially responded incorrectly, the models 
or primes were faded until the students could perform the correct response 
unassisted. Models were faded by presenting a successively shorter seg- 
ment of the modeled response. Primes were faded by gradually lessening 
the amount of guidance. The test-teach design consisted of implementing 
only segment two of the model-test-teach design. 
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When using a model^test'teach design, maasures were taken to assess 
whether the students could perform the behaviors when they ware not pre- 
caeded closely In time by verbal Instructions, Rebasellnes, recesta, 
poat^tasts and/or maasures of ganerallEation ware admlnlsterad to assess 
whether the students could perform the target behaviors across people, 
placea, cuea and settings and to assess If they could perform the be- 
haviora when tasting was delayed • 

It must be emphaslEed that the curriculum provided an organiEed aet 
of learning objactivea which could be used aa a baae for a wide variety 
of other inatructional programs. The curriculum described the apecific 
instructional procedures employed to teach theae specific students the 
target skills. If the curriculum is to be used with different students 
it should be adapted to those students' individual needs and aituations. 
This could be done by adapting ? 1) instructional procedurea, 2) response 
requirements and/or 3) inatructional taska* 

a* Measurement Procedures 

Generally J direct and continuous data on student performance was col- 
lected during instructional Intervention* A data sheet with rows that 
corresponded to each skill required by a component program of the curric- 
ulum was constructed and implemented (See Appendix D). As students per- 
formed the akills the teacher would score a if the student performed 
a skill without the aid of verbal promptai models or primes^ and an "M" 
if the student performed a skill after the teacher modeled it and a "P" 
if the student had to be primed. Each instructional trial was defined as 
starting when the teacher cued students to respond. Generally^ when stu- 
dents could perform the skills delineated by a program without any verbal 
prompts I models or primes on three successive trials, they were considered 
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to have mastered the required skills. After students had mastered a 
skill, generalization probes were administered to determine if students 
could perform the skill in other places with different materials. To 
determine a student's entering level into the curriculum or a component 
progrfflii, pre^test or baseline measures were adminlsteredt 

Parental Interactions 

An essential component of the curriculum was Che participation of the 
students' parents. Parental interactions provided the educational staff 
with input on eKlsting skills and skills that were lacking. They facil- 
itated the maintenance and generalisation of acquired behaviors to the 
home envlronraent (e.g*, self-care skills). In addition, parents provided 
the support necessary to implament the sex education components of the 
curriculum. Initially, the implementation of a sex education curriculum 
was approached with intrepidation on the part of the educational staff. 
This was due primarily to lack of knowledge about parent and community 
reactions. After talking to administration, support was solicited .from 
parents. An outline of a potential sex education curriculum and a con- 
ference report covering topics of concern were constructed to facilitate 
discussion of the program at parent-teacher conferences. The parents and 
the teacher then met in individual parent conferences to discuss the 
potential curricultfln and complete the conference reports. 

The conference reports indicated that most of the parents had not 
discussed bodily distinctions (including genital names) or sexual inter-* 
course with their children. However, a majority of the parents stated 
that they had talked to their children about! self-care skills; acting 
like ladies or gentlemen; verbal and physical social contact with others | 
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and family life (sharingj cooperating, and so on)* The parents' general 
concensus was that their children needed instruction on the skills de- 
lineated in the curriculum outline and a majority of them could not think 
of additional skills. Two of the parents requested that their children 
be taught appropriate time and places to masturbate and a third asked 
that her child be taught appropriate toileting after a bowel movement* 
Other areas of concern were their childrens' inappropriate (overf riendly-' 
nondiscriminating) verbal and physical interactions with others, and in- 
appropriate body posture and gestures. The parents were quite supportive 
of the potential curriculum and all expressed a desire for frequent re-= 
ports on their child's progress* 

Following the parent conferences s programs were devised and implemented 
for component programs of the curriculum outline. Close contact was main- 
tained with the parents through telephone calls, notes, and conferences, 

C, Components of Phase I of the Curriculum 

The curriculum In Phase I was composed of five main components. These 
components consisted of: 

1. Bodily Distinctions 

The bodily distinctions component of the curriculum consisted of four 
partsi a) body parts; b) sex distinctions; man-woman, boy-girl with 
clothing; c) sex distinctions; man--woman, boy-girl without clothing; and 
d) bodily changes related to growth; man-boy, woman-girl. 

a. Body Partj 

The ability to discriminate and label body parts of others and self 
is a prerequisite skill to the programs on sex distinctions, bodily growth, 
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family relationships * and social manners. Diacrimlnation and labeling 
of the body parts^-head, hair, eye, nose, mouth, ear, neck, shoulder, 
backj arm, elbow, wrist, handj finger, chest, stomach, leg, knee, ankle, 
foot, and toe—were taught using the teacher, the student and unclothed 
representational figures in the classroom. For some students, the list 
of parts was broken into sets of 1-7 parts to facilitate learning* Dis= 
crimination and labeling of what will be referred to as genital parts, 
i.e., breast, nipple, penis, pubic hair, vagina, crotch, and buttocks 
were only taught on unclothed representational figures in the classroom; 
in addition, "navel" was taught with the genital parts because It is not 
visible with clothing on* Generalization of labeling genital body parts 
to unclothed others of the same sex and self was tested In a shower room. 
Parental consent and support was attained before generalization measures 
were administered. The program was divided into five phases: I) teach- 
ing discrimination of body parts on others; II) teaching labeling of body 
parts on others; III) teaching discrimination of body parts on self; IV) 
teaching labeling of body parts on self (The students were taught to dis- 
criminate and label body parts on others before themselves because they 
could see the entire body on others, as opposed to viewing only parts on 
self); and V) generalization measures of labeling selected body parts on 
self and others* 

b. Sex Distinctions; Man-Woman, Boy--Girl With Clothing 
This program was introduced to assess the students* abilities to dis- 
criminate the sex of clothed classmates and teachers and on pictures of 
family members and unfamiliar people* Apparel features upon which students 
could make sex distinctions were delineated. Twenty-seven pictures of un- 
familiar people which depicted various combinations of these variables 



were selected for testing purposes, 'Pictures of family mettbars were ob= 
talned from the students' parents. The students' abilities to discrim- 
inate the sex of clothed classmates and teachers were tested on actual 
people. Baseline measures were obtained and only one student lacked the 
skill. That studait was trained across people and picturee on an Informal 
basis. If a nimiber of students needed this training a formal training pro- 
gram would have been implemented. 

c> Sex Dlstin ctiQns; Man-Woman, Boy-Girl Without Clothing 
The purpose of this program was to teach the students to discriminate 
and label sex distinctions (body parts from which sex can be determined) 
on representational figures of unclothed men and women and unclothed boys 
and girls. Since discrimination and labeling of body parts is a prerequisite 
for making sex distinctions, this program was Implemented subsequent to a 
student's completioh of the body parts program* The instructional sequence 
consisted of ba-.3lining the students' abilities to discriminate and label 
sex distinctions on representational figures of unclothed men and women, 
boys and girls. Those students who failed to meet criterion In the base- 
line measures were instructed on representational figures. When the stu- 
dents met criterion on sex distinctions on unclothed representational 
figures, generaliiatlon of sex distinctions (discriminating and labeling 
the distinction) was tested on unclothed others of the same sex and self. 
The generalization phase was conducted in a shower room setting (male stu- 
dent with male teacher; female student with female teacher). This measure 
assessed the student's ability to make sex distinctions In a different 
situation and to make them when not preceeded closely in time by instruc- 
tion. Prior tn the implementation of the generalization phase, parental 
support and consent was obtained. 
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d. Bodily Changes Ralated to Growthi Man-Boy, Woman-Girl ----- — 
The purposa of this program was to teach the students to discriminate 
and to axpreas how they discriminated men from boys and woman from girls 
on Unclothed figures. The purposa of the program was to teach the stu- 
dents to recognize and be able to express their own body growths as well 
as that of others, as related to puberty. On unclothed representational 
figures, the students were taught to use underarm hair, hair on armsj penis 
size, leg hair, and chest hair (optional) to discriminate men from boys and 
to use breast size, hair on arms, pubic hair, underarm hair (optional) and 
leg hair (optional) to discrlmlnata women from girls. Features labeled 
"optional-' are those which are not always useful in making the discrimina- 
tion. The students were taught to make the discriminations on figures with 
and without these features. Detachable optional features were made and 
throughout the program the features were Intarmittently attached in the 
various possible combinations* The height of the figures was controlled 
at five feet so that students were required to use body features other than 
height to make growth discriminationsi height can often be an inappropriate 
dimension for determining age, especially in the severely handicapped pop- 
ulation. The program was divided Into three phasesi I) teaching students 
to discriminate and^to express how they discriminated unclothed men from 
boys; II) teaching students to discriminate and to express how they dis- 
criminated unclothed women from girls; and III) teaching studmts to dis- 
criminate and to express how they discriminated unclothed man, boySj women 
and girls. 

2. Self Care Skills 

An essential component of the curriculum was teaching students skills 
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which would facilitata Indepandent functioning in their present and po- 
tential home environments. These skills encompassed basic grooming, 
dressing, domestic maintenanca, and cooking skills (see Hamrej 1974^ for 
inore detailed program analysis and description). The premenstrual pro- 
gram was added to other self -care skills during Phase I. 

a, Premanstrual Training 

The prmenstrual training program was designed to teach the identifi- 
cation of the menstrual pariod and a hygienic routine to follow once it 
2 

was identified.- It was felt that teaching the students to use sanitary 
equipment and to identify their periods from slmulatad menstrual blood 
prior to actual menstruation, would facilitate following an appropriate 
hygienic routine at an actual occurrence. AlsOj it was hoped that the 
"fear" often associated with the onset of menstruation would be lessened, 
Thereforas menstrual hygiene was taught to the students before their first 
period* Prior to the designing of this program, the parents of the stu- 
dents to be involved were contacted and asked what type of sanitary equip- 
ment they wanted their daughter to use; From this information a program 
was designed and individualized for each student, A copy of the pre- 
menstrual program, with adaptations for home use, was given to the parents 
to aid in maintaining and generallElng the skill. The program was divided 
into five phasesi I) teaching the students identification of menstruatloni 

II) teaching the students a hygienic routine subsequent to identification; 

III) teaching the students to request sanitary equipment; IV) teaching the 
students to receive the equipment and bathroom preparation; and V) teach- 



Wa wish to actaowledge Paula Dedrick's significant contribution to 
the design and implementation of the premenstrual program. 
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ing the students the application of selected sanitary equipment* 

3. Family Members and Relationships 

The purpose of this compDnent of the curriculum was to teach the stu*- 
dents the names of all the members of their immediate fmily and their 
relationships Ce.gt, brother, sister). Pretest data Indicated that stu- 
dents lacked this skill* The parents of the students were an essential 
part of the program in that they provided the teacher with pictures and 
names of all family members. The program was divided into two phases i 
I) teaching names of family members; and II) teaching family relation-- 
ships. Each phase had a terminal objective which was broken into subob-^ 
jectives of teaching students to perform the skills when: a) presented 
pictures of family members and cued to name the family members and re-- 
lationships; and b) presented only verbal cues to name family members and 
relationships* After learning to name their own family members and the 
relationship, each student's knowledge of general family relationships 
was tested through requesting the student to indicate the father , mother, 
sister (s) and brother (s) on pictures of unfamiliar families* All students 
generalized the skill, 

4, Social Interactions 

A detailed description of the social skills program may be found in 
Williams, Hamre=»Nie tup skis Pumpians McDaniel and Wheeler (1975) ^ and 
Williams^ Hamre-Nietupski, Pimpian, McDaniel and Wheeler (1976). The 
social skills program was primarily concerned with teaching students 
appropriate cooperative and isolative social skills to replace the in^ 
appropriate verbal and physical interactions they presently engaged in 
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or might display In the future. Cooperative social interaction skills 
consisted of five basic componantsi 

1. recognition of the appropriate time and place for a social 
interaction; 

2. appropriataly initiating interactions; 

3. appropriately receiving requests of interactions* 

4. appropriately sustaining interactions; 

5. appropriately terminating interactions. 
Isolative consisted of four basic component si 

1. engaging in isolative activities at appropriate times and 
in appropriate places; 

2' selecting a nd locating an available toy/game/object appro- 
priate for an independent activity Ce.g.s students go to free 
time cabinet and select an activity they want to engage in) ; 

3, sustaining an appropriate interaction with the selected toy/ 
game/object (e.g*, completion of a puEElej completion of a 
page or chapter, completion of work task); 

4. properly terminating the activity (e,g,, cleaning up the play 
areas putting away work materials). 

Generally, students perform social skills in relation to specific 
tasks. If the students cannot perform the tasks. It la unlikely that 
they will perform or learn social skills. Thus, one of the first com^ 
ponents of the social skills program was to teach students to perform 
specified tasks. Then they were taught the social skills related to the 
tasks. The tasks selected were carefully matched to the students^ func- 
tioning levels. Studmts were taught skills related to cooperative and 
isolative social activities and to engage In them at appropriate times, 
places and frequencies. The tasks available to the students will in^ 
fluence and in some cases determine the social activities they engage in. 
That is, if only tasks more applicable to Isolative activities are 
available (e.g., finger paints) students will most likely engage in 
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Isolatlve activities. Similarly, students will moat likely only engage 
in cooperative activities if only tasks more applicable to cooperative 
activities are available (e*g.j games which require two or more students)* 
The purpose of the program was to teach students to appropriately engage 
in isolative activities and cooperative social interactions and many tasks 
which facilitate such behavior were made readily available. In relation 
to social activities which involve others, students were taught to appro=- 
prlately verbally initiate, receive, sustain and terminate the activltiea. 
When teaching students social skills they were paired with peers who had 
acquired some basic skills and with prompting from adult control figures 
could teach basic (initiating, receiving, sustaining and terminating) and 
complex social skills. Appropriate peer pairing facilitated the main= 
tenance and generalization of social skills. Students were taught social 
skills which are appropriate across the enviromnents (home, school) the 
individuals frequently inhabit. To provide a brief overview of the pro- 
gram the instructional phases are briefly described below % 

Phase I I Teaching students to perform tasks and the social 
skills involved in the tasks when directed by the teacher^ and 
then teaching students to direct the teacher through the tasks, 

Fjmse II : Teaching students to perform tasks cooperatively 
with another student and isolatively. Students learning a new 
task were paired with a student who had already learned the task 
to facilitate peer-peer instruction. 

Phase ni l Teaching students to perform tasks and the social 
skills involved with two or more students. 

5 * So c la 1 Manne r s 

The purpose of the social manners component of the bbk education 
curriculum was to teach the students socially appropriate dressing j 
walking, sitting, and general posturing. The basic notion underlying 
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the program was to teach the students proper hand placement, leg place- 
ment and general posturing to decelerate such suggestive behaviors as 
hands on genitals, public masturbation, unbuttoning of blouses in public, 
and unwittadly suggestive posture. Prerequisites for the social manners 
program were mastery of dressing skills (e.g., zipping, snapping, tucking 
in) and completion of the body parts programi 

Due to differences in clothing, posture, and walking requirements, 
separate programs were designed for male and female students. The skills 

were taught through modeling* The program was composed of two basic 

phases J 

Phase I; Teaching Acceptable Physical Mannerisms . This phase in- 
cluded such skills as upright posture, upright head position, 
looking at people when interacting, facial expressions (e,g., 
tongue in, mouth closed), deceleration of self^stlmulation, and 
appropriate affect as displayed by general body posturing/ 

Phase II; Te aching Alternative Hand and Leg Placement to Avoid 
Suggestiv e Posture . This phase included such skills as appro- 
priate sitting at a desk with a skirt or pants on, in a chair with 
a skirt or pants en, and on the floor with a skirt or^ pants on. 

Instruction was conducted on an informal basis with no direct measure- 
ment. Once the students had learned appropriate dressing, grooming, self- 
care skills, and had learned body parts, they readily acquired social 
manners through modeling and verbal prompting. Throughout the day the 
teacher would model sitting and standing like a grownup for the students. 
That Is, if the students were at desks, grownup sitting at a desk was 
modeled^ If the student were on the floor, grownup sitting on the flor^^ 
was modeled; if the students were walking, grownup walking was modeled, 
etc. When students exhibited inappropriate posture or hand placement 
the teacher would verbally prompt them to sit, stand or walk like "groTO» 
ups" or model the appropriate posture. After a few demonstrations the 
students were reminding each other Co demonstrate appropriate posturing 
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and hand placeman t . 

II. PMSE II OF THE SBC mUCATION 
km SOCIAL SKILLS CroRICULmi 

i 

A t Int ro du c t ion 

1, REtlonale 

After the sex education curriculum had been Implemented for two 
y^sarSs a new self-contained class for adolescent severely handicapped 
students was established in a regular middle school* Six students were 
involved in Phase II of the Curriculim* Four of those students had pre- 
viously been in a segregated self-contained classroom for severely handi- 
capped students and two students had been in a self=contalned classroom 
for severely handicapped students^ within a regular elementary school. 
All six students had acquired the basic skills of the sex education cur= 
riculum from their previous teachers. 

The six students involved in Phase II of the Sex Education and Social 
Skills Curriculim were 13=16 years of age with IQ scores ranging from 35-- 
51. The students had previously acquired many sex education and social 
skills during Phase I of the Curriculum in the areas of bodily distinctions 
self^carej family relationships, social Interactions^ and social manners. 
Because students would be expected to function appropriately In the less 
restrictive enviroranents of the middle school and In semi-independent 
residential group homes and/or apartments in the near future, the par- 
ents and teacher decided that more sophisticated sex education and social 
skills were needed. Therefore ^ the skills learned in Phase I of the Sex 
Education Curriculum were extended. 
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2* Methodology 

Methodology for Phase II of the Sax Education Curriculimi was the 
game as In Phase I of the Curriculim, (See "Methodology" in Phase I 
above) 

B. Parental Interactions 

The participation of the students' parents was again an essential 
component of the curriculum. Parental interactions provided the teacher 
with input on the "values, attitudes, and emotions" (See Appendix A) the 
parents wanted iinparted to their son/daughter in regards to sexual rela- 
tions, as well as possibilities for future living environments, possible 
sexual relationships, birth control, and venereal disease information. 
The parmts and teacher agreed on the specific skills to be taught and 
the parents agreed to reinforce skills learned at school in the home to 
facilitate maintenance and generalization* After securing the support of 
additional (middle school) administration, the first step in actual program 
implementation was to solicit the support of the parents in designating 
extended skills to be taught. An outline of potential extended skills 
and a conference report covering topics of concern (See Appendix A) were 
constructed to facilitate discussion of the extended program at parent- 
teacher conferences. Individual parent conferences were held to discuss 
the extended curriculum and to complete the conference reports. In an 
attempt to provide the parents with additional Information on sex educa-- 
tion for the handicapped, a boDklet Love, Sex and Birth Control for the 
Mentally Re tarded; A G uide for Parents (Kempton* Bass* Gordon^ 1972). was 
given to each parent at the conference. The booklet was considered help- 
ful ag a review of topics similar to those being considered for the 
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potential Phase II Sex Education and Social Skills Curriculum. 

The results of the conferenca reports (See Table 2) indicated that 
the majority of parents expected their son/daughter to be living away 
from them in the future Chopefully in less restrictive environments where 
sex education and social skills would be essential for appropriate func^ 
tioning) and to be dating In a couple and/or group situation* All of the 
parents indicated a desire to have ''simple basic information'- about human 
reproduction and birth control taught to their son/daughter, and all ex^ 
pected their son/daughter to be engaging in some type of sexual behaviors 
from holding hands to intercourse* The majority of parents also requested 
that venereal disease information be taught. Each parent was also given the 
opportunity to state the "values , attitudes and emotions" they wanted im- 
parted to their son/daughter whenever sexual relations were discussed at 
school. 

Two of the parents, requested additional Cextended) menstrual hygiene 
training for their daughters to Include a calendar routine and a ifurther 
change from sanitary napkins to tampons. Another request was for training 
female students self ^breast examination techniques* 

The parents were again very supportive of the implementation of an ex^ 
tended sex education curriculum. All parents expressed a desire for fre- 
quent home-schDol contacts on the topics being covered and the progress of 
their son/daughter. Based upon information from the parent conferences, 
Phase II of the Sex Education and Social Skills Curriculum was devised and 
implemented. Close contact was maintained with parents through telephone 
calls, notes and conferences. 

Updated lists of "References for Parents" and "Books for Youth" (See 
"V* REFERENCES") were later given to the parents of each student. The 
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parents' list contained references on sex education and social skills in-- 
formation for parents of severely handicapped students. The youth list 
contained books presenting simple sex education and social skills infor-^ 
mation which could be read to severely handicapped students by their par- 
ents and/or by teachers and/or by the youth him/her self. Most of the 
books for youth were used to supplement sex education programs in the 
students' classroom. Use of these books or similar ones was recoiraiended 
to parents to aid in further sex education training in the home. - 

Table 2 



Parent Conference Repo rt Results; Phase II of Curriculu m 

Topical Ar eas Futur e Possibilitie s for son/daughter 

Yes No 

Future living environment away 

from parent's home 5 i 

Dating 5 I 

Marriage or a similu.r arrange- 
ment 3 3 

Engaging in sexual behaviors 
including holding hands, 
hugging, kissing, touching, 

intercourse, masturbation 6 0 

Knowledge of human reproduction 

needed 6 0 

Venereal disease information 

needed 5 X 

kny additional information (in 
addition to potential topics) 

needed 3 % 
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Componentg of Phaf^e II of the Curriculum 
jL^___G^Q^^th Distinctions and Reproductign 

a* Growi:h Pis tine tions ; Babies - Grownups 

This program was an extension of the skills taught In "Bodily Dis- 
tinctions" in Phase I of the Sex Education and Social Skills Curriculum, 
The purppse of the program was to assess the student's abilities to dis^ 
criminate between babies (under 1 year old) and "grownups'' (teenage through 
75 years old) and also to assess their abilities to label babies as "grown^ 
up'- or "not grownup". Verification of these skills was needed before pro^ 
ceeding to the "Reproduction" program dealing with "grownups" producing 
babies. Features upon which students might make growth (age) distinctions 
were delineated, (See list. Appendix J), Ten pictures each of unfamiliar 
babies and grownups representing both sexes and different age groups from 
teenage through 75 years were selected for testing purposes. The basic 
procedure consisted of obtaining a baseline measure of the behavioral ob=- 
jectives and then administering informal instruction to any sLudent who 
failed to meet criterion* Criterion was set at 90% correct response on at 
least one trials 

The program for discrimination of growth distinctions between babies 
and grownups was supplemented by activities which could be used during for-^ 
mal instruction and throughout the day* A few of the activit I ^ used are 
listed below: 

1* Reading Read stories about human and animal babies and 
. grqwnups_and require students to discriminate babies from 
grownups and to indicate how they can tell the difference, 

2. Display a chart of pictures of human and animal babies and 
grownL:-s. Discuss distinctions between babies and grownups. 
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3. Match pictures of baby animals to the appropriate parent (s). 
Also discuss names of different animal babies, 

4. Provida a small flip chart of humans and animals and their 
babies in Che students' free time area* Students can look 
at the pictures by themselves or with a friend during free 
time* 

5. Bring in real baby animals and grownup animals and human 
babies, if possible, 

6. Take a trip to the zoo. Discuss distinctions between baby 
and grownup animals ^ especially when animal families can be 
seen* 

Task Analysis 

^urgose* 

1* Discrimination of growth distinctions between babies and 
adults. 

2, Distinctions between babies as "not grownup" people and 
adults as "grownups*'* 

3* Preparation for discrimination between babies and adults in 
"Reproduction" program* 

Materials ^ 

1. Twenty pictures of unfamiliar babies and adults of both sexes 
and different age groups (See Appendix J|) , 

2. Data sheet, 
. Oblective : 

When presented with each of the twenty pictures of unfamiliar babies 
and e^vults representing both sexes and different age groups and asked, 
"Tell me if this is a baby or a grownups S^^ " and, if the picture is of 
a baby J "Tell me if this baby is grownup or not grownup, S^," the student 
will correctly label "baby" or "grownup" and "not grownup" on 90% of the 
pictures on at least one trial. 
Baseline I 

The baseline was identical to the objective as stated above with the 
teacher recording correct and incorrect responses. 



Results and Discussion: 

All of the S^' s who were tested met criterion during th© baseline mea^ 
sures (See Table 3). 



Table 



Growth Dis_tinc Eions: Babies - Grownups 



Students Baseline-Unfamiliar Babies and Grownups 



Sl^ 
S2^ 

S3 100% 

S4^* 

S5* 

56 1001 

57 100% 
SS*^* 100% 
S9^^* 100% 



^Sl, S2 and S5 were transferred to another school and were not involved 
in any program in the Phase II Sex Education Curriculum* 
*^S4 attended another school but re-entered this class again late in the 
year* Her data is not reported here* 
*^*S8 and S9 were caught Phase I of the Sex Education Curriculum at another 
school* They were transferred into this classroom at this point* 

b._ Growing Up^; Pis tin c_tlons_je^ween (Little) Babies - Childran - Grownups 
The teacher observed that although the students could correctly label 
distinctions between pictures of unfamiliar babies and grownups (See Table 
3), the students did not seem to visualize growth as a process, (1*6*, that 
a baby is growing to be a child and a child is growing to be a grownup) . 
The verbal comments of some of the students to the teaaher also indicated 
that they did not visualize themselves as ever having been a baby and then 
a child, but only a grownup as they were now* The purpose of this program 
was to assess the student's abilities to discriminate between (little) 
babies (0--1 year), children (1^12 years) and grownups (13--75) on pictures 
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of unfamiliar people and to assess students' abilities to discriminate 
salf-growth on pictures of themselves as babies, children, and grownnps, 
and CO order the growing process by sequencing pictures of themselvea. 
Features upon which students could make growth (age) distinctions 
were chosen (See list, Appendix B) . Six pictures of each of the three 
growth (age) groups representing both sexes and different ages within the 
groups were selected for testing purposes. Pictures of the students were 
obtained from their parents. The basic procedure consisted of obtaining 
a baseline measure of the behavioral objective and then informally in- 
structing any student who failed to meet criterion. Criterion was set at 
90% correct (27 out of 30) on at least one trial on unfamiliar people and 
100% correct on at least one trial on the student's own pictures. 

The program was supplemented with fun activities and activities which 
could be used during the program time and throughout the day. A few of 
the activities used are listed below: 

1. Talk to students about '*acting like grownups" as opposed to 
"acting like babies"; model "grownup" behaviors and praise 
students throughout the day for "acting like a grownup," 

2. Use life sizm baby and child size dolls and the students them- 
selves to demonstrate differences in size and activities. 

3. Look at photograph albums of the students and teachers them-^ 
selves growing up. 

4p Read books about "growing up." 

5. Supplement the progr m with a science ut.it on "growing" plants. 
Have students start plants from seeds care for themj and watch 
them grow. Point out at various stages that plants arfe growing, 
like people grow. . ' 

6. Put a large envelope of pictures in students free time area. 
On the envelope write "Is this a baby or child or grownup?" 
Students can classify the pictures by themselves or with a 
friend , 
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Task Analysis 

Purpose : 

1. Discrimination of growth distinctions batween babies, children 
and adults. 

2. Distinctions between babies and children as "not grownup" 
people and adults as "grownups*" 

3. Discrimination of stages of self-growth. 

4* Sequencing stages of self-growth to demonstrate comprehension 
of the process of growing* 

5* Preparation for discrimination between babies , children and 
adults in "Reproduction" program. 

Materials ^ 

1* Eighteen pictures (six from each age group) of unfamiliar 
babies J children and adults ol: both sexes and different age 
groups (See Appendix B) . 

2* Three "3x5" cards printed with the words "little babyj" "child," 
and "grownup. " 

3. At least three pictures of each student, showing the student as 
a small babys child, and a recent "grownup" picture* 

4, "12x24" paper labeled "Little baby," "Child," "Grownup" length^ 
wise across the papery for student to sequence their own pictures 
on, 

5, Large chart on which to display students picturus* 

6. Data sheet. 
Objective i 

When presented with each of eighteen pictures of unfamiliar babies, 
children and adults representing both sexes and different age groups and 
asked, "Tell me if this is a (little) baby, a child, or a grownup, S^, " as 
the teacher points to the cards showing the words "little baby," "child," 
"grownup," the student will correctly label "(little) baby," "child," or 
"gruwnup" on 90% of the pictures on at least one trial. 

And when presented with each of at least three pictures of self as a 
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baby, child, and grownup in random order and asked, "Tell me if this is a 
picture of you when you were a lictle baby, a childi or a grownupi S^, " as 
the teacher points to the cards showing the words "little baby,'' ''child," 
"grownup," the student will correctly label "(little) baby," "child," or 
"grownup" with 100% accuracy on at least one trial* 

And when presented with the same three pictures of self in front of 
the student in random order, and with a paper labeled "little baby," 
"child," "growiiup" in front, of the student and when told, "Show me how 
you were growing. Put your pictures in order on this paper, ^" the stu- 
dent will correctly sequence his or her own pictures with 100% accuracy 
on at least one trial* 
Baseline ; 

The baseline was identical to the objectives as stated above with the 
teacher recording correct and incorrect responses* 
Result s and Discussion s 

Five students (S^3, 3^6, ^7, £8, 3^9) were originally tested on pictures 
of unfamiliar people. Three of the students (3^6, £7, S^S) met criterion 
on the baseline measure (See Table 4)* The two students (£3, 5^9) who did 
not meet criterion were given informal instruction using different pictures 
and dolls various sizes. Following informal instruction S3 and S9 ware 
retested and met criterion at that time, A sixth student, 5^4, re-entered 
the class late in the school year at which time she was tested and taught 
informally (data for £4 is not reported here) on pictures of unfamiliar 
people. 

Four students (^6, £7, S8, 5^9) of the five tested on the J t own pic- 
tures met crittirion on the baseline measure. One student, J3, did not 
meet criterion and she was given informal training on pictures of herself 
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concurrent 


with her training on 


pictures of unfamiliar people* 


When re^ 


tested, 5^3 


met criterion. 


Table 4 




Growing Up; 


Distinctions Between 


(Little) Babies - Children = Grownups 


Students 


Baseline Unfamiliar 

Babies^Children-- 

Grownups 


Retest Unfamiliar 
Babies-Children-- Baseline on 
Grownups Self Growth 


Retest on 
Self Growth 


S3 


11% 


93% 63% 


100% 


S4* 








S6 


100% 


100% 




S7 


100% 


100% 




S8 


93% 


100% 




S9 


66% 


90% 100% 





^3^4 attended another school but re-entered this class again late in the 
year* Her data is not reported here. 



c * Reprodu ct^ion 

This section of the curriculuin was designed to teach the students to 
verbally describe the reproductive process , The program was divided into 
four phases: 

I) teaching students to verbally explain intercourse; 

II) teaching students to verbally explain intercourse and conception; 

III) teaching students to verbally explain intercourse^ conception^ 
and pre-natal growth; 

IV) teaching students to verbally explain intercourse, conceptionj 
pre-natal growths and birth* 

Each phase was further divided into three parts ^ 

I) vocabulary; 
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11) verbal explanation with visual aids, and 
III) verbal explanation without visual aids. 
Before being Caught about the reproductive process, the students were ra-- 
quired to have mastered skills in discriminating and labeling body parts; 
labeling sex distinctions between man^woman, boy-girl; labeling body 
changes related to growth between man-boy, woman=-girl- expressing specif ie 
and general family relationships; engaging in simple social interaction 
skills; expressing growth distinctions between babies and grownups; ex-- 
pressing growing up, distinctions between (little) babies, children and 
grownups. 

The results of the parent conferences (See Table 2) for Phase II of = 
the Curriculum indicated that all of the parents involved wanted their 
sons or daughters to be taught ''simple, basic information'' about the re-- 
productive process. During these conferences each parent was asked to 
indicate the ""values, attitudes, emotions"' that they wanted imparted to 
their son/daughter in regards to sexual relations. Therefore, whenever 
any sexual behaviors (e.g,, intercourse, conception, pre-natal growth, 
birth, holding hands, hugging, kissing, touching) were discussed or taught, 
they were presented only within the context of the attitudes designated by 
the parents* That is, students were told that sexual relations are only 
with people who are very "special,'- whom we really "love" and intercourse 
specifically Is generally for "married people," Information on determining 
people to interact with, appropriate times and places for Interactions and 
types of activities to engage in were consistently discussed. Data was 
not taken on these aspects. The parents and teacher agreed to cooperate 
in discussing the technical and emotional aspects of sexual relations in a 
similar manner at home and in school. 
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Instruction on each phase of the reproductive process consisted of 
three segments? 

1* modeling appropriate verbal explanations; 

2, tests and instructions and 

3. discussion of appropriate attltudesj emotionSi peoples times, 
places involved. 

In the modeling segment the teacher modeled appropriate verbal se-- 
quences and had the students imitate. This was followed by a segment 
that consisted of individual tests and instruction* Concurrent with 
and/or following the test and instruction, the teacher discussed and en 
couraged the students to discuss and ask questions about emotional as-- 
pects of sexual relations. Data was taken only on the test and instruc 
tion segments. Criterion for each phase and each part was set at 100% 
accuracy for three consecutive trials. 

Vocabulary and verbal explanations were all taught on unclothed cut 
out figures j supplemented with overhead transparencies and children's s 
.education books. 

The instructional sequences was as follows^ 

1, Pretest terminal objective (Part III) of Reproduction program, 
Phase IV* 

2, Pretest phase terminal objective (Part III) of Phase 11^ 
Intercourse and Conceptionp 

3. Teach Phase I, Intercourse 

a. Part I - vocabulary 

b. Part II ^ verbal explanation with visual aids 

c* Part III - phase terminal objective of Phase I, verbal 
explanation* 

4. Retest terminal objective (Part III) of Reproduction program. 
Phase IV. 

5* Pretest phase terminal objective (Part HI) of Phase II, Intern- 
course and Conception* 

6* Teach Phase 11, Intercourse and Conception 




a. Part I - vocabulary 

b. Part II - verbal explanation with visual aids 

c. Part III phase terminal objective of Phase II, verbal 
explanation. 

7. Retest terminal objective (Part III) of Reproduction program, 
Phase IV. 

8. Pretest phase terminal objective (Part III) of Phase 111, Tnter- 
course. Conception and Pre-Natal Growth, 

9. Teach Phase III, Intercourse, Conception and Pre-Natal Growth 

a. Part I - vocabulary 

b. Part II - verbal explanation with visual aids 

c* Part III - phase terminal objective of Phase III^ verbal 
explanation. 

10. Retest terminal objective (Part III) of Reproduction program. 
Phase IV; this perves as pretest for Phase IV. 

11. Teach Phase IV, Intercourse, Conception^ Pre-^Natal Growth, and 
Birth 

a. Part I - vocabulary 

b. Part II - verbal explanation with visual aids 

c. Part III - terminal objective of Reproductive program, ver- 
bal explanation; this serves as post test for Reproduction 
program* 

The instructional sequence involved first pretesting the terminal ob** 
jectlve of the Reproduction program* Before dnstruction on a phase, a 
pretest of the phase terminal objective of that phase was administered. 
Part III of each phase served as the post-^test for that phase. After 
students had reached criterion on the phase terminal objective (Part III) 
of Phases I, II, III, the program terminal objective Phase IV (Part III) 
was CO be retested. Upon reaching criterion on a phase (I, II, III) a 
rebaseline of the program terminal objective afforded an analysis of 
transfer of learning from one phase to another. The retest of the pro-^ 
gram terminal objective Phase IV (Part III) after Phase III should serve 
also as the pretest for Phase IV. 

The program for teaching about the reproductive process was constantly 
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supplemented with activities which required the students to demonstrate 
their Knowledge across macarials* A few of these activities are provided. 

1. Overhead transparencies - Use teacher^made and/or commercially 
made transparenc ies showing intercourse ^ conceptions pre-^ 
natal growth, birth* 

2. Reading - Read about intercourse j conceptioni pre-natal growthj 
birth and feelings from sex education books for children (See 
"V, REFERENCES^'' "Books for Youth"). When discussing inter- 
course^ for example, read only the sections about intercourse 
and rubber band off the rest of the book* Children* s books used 
were included on bibliographies given to parents, so parents 
could also use these books with the students at home* 

3. Free- time reading - After reading the books to the students j 
these books about human and animal reproduction can be provided 
in the students' free time area for them to look at by them-- 
selves , 

4* Filmstrips or movies - Films trips and movies about human and 
animal reproduction can be shown and discussed. 

Ta g k A n a 1 yg^ i 



1, Recognition and explanation of process of intercourse* 

2* Recognition and explanation of process of conception* 

3* Recognition and explanation of process of prenatal growth* 

4. Recognition and explanation of process of birth* 

5, Recognition of emotions involved with sexual relations. 
6* Extension of "Bodily Distinctions" program, 

7* Extension of "Growth Distinctions" program. 

Materials i 

1. Laminated cut-out figure *, approximately 24 inches tall, of 
unclothed adult male with erect penis; this figure fits together 
with female to simulate intercourse, 

2. Laminated cut--out figure^^, approKimately 24 Inches tall of un- 
clothed adult female with opening in vagina; this figure fits 
together with male co simulate intercourse, 

3. Detachable laminated cut-^out representation of pent" with 
sperm ejaculation; this part fits over the cut-out / ae figure. 

4. Detachable laminated cut-out* representation of uterus with egg 
and sparm uniting; this part fits over the cut-out female figure. 



*Ali laminated cut-out representational figures and detachable parts 
were teacher-'made. 
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5* Four laminated cut-out figures^s approximately 24 inches tall, 
of unclothed females with fetus Inside representing 1 months 
3 monthSj 6 months, and 9 months of prenatal growth, 

6, "3 X 12" cards with vocabulary words printed on them. 

7. Pointer (to avoid direct touch response on bodies), 

8, Data sheets, 

9. * Individual graphs. 

Vocabulary : (key words to be used in sequence) 

1, ''mans's" 

2, "erection*' 

3, "man^s" 

4, "penis" 

5, "into" 

6, "womans's" 

7, "vagina" 

8, "man's" 

9, "sperm" 

10, "from" 

11, "penis" 

12, "into" 

13, "woman's" 

14, "uterus" 

15, "sperm" 

16, "fertilizes" 

17, "egg" 

18, "fertilized egg" 

19, "grows (into)" 

20, "baby" 
' 21. "baby" 

22. "grows" 

23. "(about) 9 months" 

24, "baby" 

25. "comes out (through)" 

26, "woman's" 

27, "vagina" 



Objectives ^ 



Phas e Ig Intercourse : With no visual aids present, T asks, "Tall me 
how a man and woman have intercourse, " will verbally state an 
appropriate explanation containing seven key vocabulary words in se-- 
quence (as listed in numbers 1-7 in "Vocabulary") with 100% accuracy 
on "'iree consecutive trials. 



*A11 laminated cut-out representational figures and detachable parts 
were teacher--made. 
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Pha se II, Incercourse and CQmeptlon i With no visual aids present, 
when T asks, ''Tell me how a baby gets started, ^" S will verbally 
state an appropriate eKplanation containing 17 key" words in sequence 
(as listed in numbers 1-^17 in "Vocabulary'') with 100% accuracv on 
three consecutive trials. 

Phase III, Intercourse, Conception, and Pre-Natal Growth : With no 
visual aids present, when T asks, »'T€ll me how a baby gets started 
and grows, ^" S will verbally state an appropriate explanation 
containing 23 key words in sequence (as listed in numbers 1^23 in 
Vocabulary") with 100% accuracy on three consecutive triaJs. 

Phase IV, Intercourse. Conceptio n, Pre-Natal Growth, Birth : With 
no visual aids present, when T asks, "Tell me "how peopTe get babies, 
S" or^^^ (alternate cue) "Tell me how babies are made, S" or ' (alternate 
cue) "Tell me how a baby gets started, grows and is born, ^ will 
state an appropriate explanation containing 27 key words in seqtiBnce 
(as listed in numbers 1-27 in "Vocabulary") with 100% accuracy on 
three consecutive trials p 

X^aching Procedure * 

Baseline s i 

The program terminal objective as delineated in Phase IV, Part III 
was baselined before instruction commenced. The phase terminal objec- 
tives for Phase I-ITI (Part III in each case) were baselined before in^ 
struction commenced on those phases; the program terminal objective 
(Phase IV, Part III) w^s retested following criterion performance on 
each Phase I^III. 

Phase I: With no visual aids present, T asks, "Tell me how 
a man and woman have intercourse, " T says "Thank you" 
regardless of the response (s) and records the response (s) 
as "+" or "-" on the data sheet, A correct response must 
be in correct sequence* 

Phase II : With no visual aids present, T asks, "Tell me how 
a "baby gets started, S^. " T says "Thank you" regardless of 
the response (s) and records the response (s) as "+" or "-" on 
the data sheet. A correct response must be in correct sequence. 



*The teaching procedure is listed as it was originally planned. Because 
of end of the school year tijne limits and rapid student progress through 
the Reproduction program, this teaching procedure was revised; Phases 
III and IV were combined. 
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Phase ni l With no visual aids prasenti % askSi "Tall me how a 
baby gets started and grows, J^*" T_ says "Thank you" ragardleas 
of the response (s) and records the response (s) as "+" or "-" on 
the data sheet. A correct response must be in correct sequence. 

Phase IV 1 With no visual aids present ^ ^ asks, "Tell me how 
people get babies, ff' or (alternate cue) "Tell me how babies 
are made, J^" or (alternate cue) "Tell me how a baby gets started, 
grows and is borni J^, " T_ says "Thank you" regardless of the re- 
sponse (s) and records the response (s) as or on the data 
sheet, A correct response must be In correct sequence* 

Teaching Steps ^ 

^hase I, Teaching Verbal Explanation of jntercourse i 

Part I - Vocabulary 

Modeling ! T^ points* to body part on cut-out figure and 
saySi^ "This is ( body part )." 

2* Testing and Instruct ion i Inmedlately subsequent to each 
modaiing session the following testing and Instructional 
procedures were implemented, 

a. In the presence of the adult male and female cut— out 
figures, points to body part and askSj "What is 
this, 1?"^ 

1) Correct response-=verbal praise from T and other 
S^s . 

2) Incorrect response-^ says, "No, ^, this is (body 
part ). " "What Is tTils, Bl" T repeats the model 
until imitates the correct verbal response, 

3. T^M c he r -^S t ud^en t Disc us s Ion i Discussion of appropriate 

attitudes (as designated by parents at parent conferences)* 
emotions, people , times, places involved . No data taken 
on discussion. 

Criterion : Follow the above procedure until has three 
consecutive correct trials. 

Part II - Verbal ^planatlon with Visual Aids 

1. Modeling I ^ presents the adult mala and female cut-out 

figures, T says, "This is how a man and woman have Inter- 
course." T** manipulates the cut-out figures to demonstrate 



*A11 pointing to body parts was done with a pointer* 

**The teacher manipulates the cut-out figures at all times* The students 
do not manipulate the figures. 
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tha cut-out figures to demonstrata intercourse as she states 
an appropriate verbal explanationi containing seven key 
words in SBquencej ''man's, erection, man'sp paniSs intOj 
woman ' a * vagina . " 

2. Test Ing Bnd Ins t r u c t ion % Inmedlately subsequent to each 
modeling session the following testing and instructional 
procedures were implemented. 

a. In the presence of the adult male and female cut-'out 
figures, T asks, "Tell me how a man and woman have In-^ 
tercourse, ^* " T manipulates the cut-out figures to 
demonstrate intercourse as _S states verbal explanation. 

1) Correct response (s) in sequence=verbal praise from 
T and other S^s* 

2) Incorrect response(s)-T says, "No, ^, this is how 
a man and woman have intercoursep " T repeats the 
model until ^ imitates the correct verbal response (a) 
in sequence* 

3* Teacher-Stjident Discussion : Discussion of appropriate 

attitudes, emotions, paopTe, tlmes^ places involved* No 
data taken on discussion. 

4, Criterion ; Follow the above procedure until has three 
consecutive correct trials. 



Part III = Verbal Explanation Without Visual Aids 

Modeling, Testing and Instruction , Discussion and Criterion 
are the same as for Phase I^ Part II except all visual aids 
are removed. 

Phase Teaching Verbal Explanation of Intercourse and Conception i 
Part I - Vocabulary 

Modelings Testing and Instruction, Discussion and Criterion 
prDcedures are the same as for Phase I^ Part I. 

Part II - Verbal Explanation With V isual Aids 

Modeling s T presents the cut-out figures of adult^male with 
sperm and female with detachable uterus, T saySj "This is 
how a baby gets started." T manipulates the cut-out figures 
to demonstrate intercourse and conception as she states an 
appropriate verbal explanation containing 17 key words in 
sequence^ "man's, erection, man's, penis. Into, woman's, 
vagina, man's, sperm, from, penis, into, woman's, uterus, 
sperm, fertilizes, egg," 
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2. Testing and _ Instruction i lomiediately subsequent to each 
modeiing sasslon the following testing and Inetructlonal 
procadures ware imp lamented. 

a. In the prasence of the adult male and female cut-out 
figures, T asks, "Tell me how a baby gats atarteds S," 
^ manipulates the cut-out figures to demonstrate Inter-- 
course and canceptlon as aha atates appropriate verbal 
explanation* 

1) Correct reaponse(s) in sequence-=verbal praise from 
T and other Bb. 

2) Incorrect responae (a)=T says, "No, S^, this is how a 
baby gets started*" T repeats the model until iroi- 
tatea the correct verbal reaponaeCa) in sequence* 

3. Teacher=Student_ Discusglon i Discuasion of appropriate 
attltudass emotionas people, times, places involved. No 
data taken on discusalont 

^* Criterion i Follow the above procedures until has three 
conaecutlve correct trials* 

Part III - Verbal Explanation without Visual Aids 

Modeling, Testing and Instruction, Discussion and Griterion are 
the same as for Phase II, Part II except all visual aids are re- 
moved . 

Phase III, Teaching Verbal Explanation of Intercourse, Conception and 
Pre-natal Growth i 

Part I = Vocabulary 

Modeling, Teating and Inatruction, Discussion and Criterion pro-- 
cedures are the same as for Phase I, Part I, 

Part II = Verbal EKplanatlon with Visual Aids 

1. Modeling ; presents cut=out figures of male with sperm, 
female with detachable uterus, four female figures repre— 
sentlng 1, 3, 6, and 9 months of pre-natal growth, t says, 
"This Is Uow a baby gets started and grows*" T_ manipulates 
the cut-out figures to demonstrate intercourse, conception, 
and pre-natal growth as she states an appropriate verbal ex- 
planation containing 23 key word/phrases in sequence, "man's, 
erection, man's, penis, Into, woman's, vagina, man's, sperm, 
from, penis. Into, womfciu's, uterus, sperm, fertilizes, egg, 
fertilized egg, grows (into), baby, baby, grows, (about) 9 
months* " 

2. Teating and Instructlon i limedlately subsequent to each 
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modeling sassion the following testing and instrucClonal 
procedures were implemented. 

a. In the presance of the nmle and female cut'^out figures 
and detachable partg (as listed In Pare II, Modeling 
above) ^ ^ asks, "Tell me how a baby gets started and 
grows, T manipulates the cut-out figures to demon- 

strate intereourae, conception and pre-natal growth as 
state,s verbal explanatioix, 

1) Correct response(s) in sequencer-verbal praise from 
T and other _Ss. 

2) Incorrect reaponse(a)-T saya^ "Nos this is how a 
baby gets started and growa," ^ repeats the model 
mitll imitates the correct verbal response (s) in 
sequence* 

3* Teacher-Student Dlscuasion i Discussion of appropriate 
attitudes, emotions, peoples times, places involved. No 
data taken on discussioni 

4. Criterion ; Follow. the above procedure until has three 
consecutive correct trials. 

Part III - Verbal Explanation without Visual Aids 

'Modeling, Testing and Instruction, Discussion and Criterion are 
the same as for Phase III, Part II eKcapt all visual aids are 
removed , 

P hase IV, Teaching Verbal Explanation of Intercourse^ Gonoeption, 
Pre-natal Growth and Birth i _ 

fart I - Vocabulary 

Modeling, Testing and Instruction^ Discussion and Criterion pro- 
cedures are the same as for phase I, Part 1* 

Part II - Verbal EKplanatlon with Visual Aids 

1* Modeling : T presents cut-out figures of adult male with sperm, 
female with detachable uterus, four female figures representing 
1, 3, 6, and 9 nonths of pre-natal growth, and female with baby 
descending through birth canal, "This is how people get babies" 
or (alternate cue) "This is how babies are made" or (alternate 
cue) "This is how a baby gets started, grows and is born," T_ 
manipulates the cut-out figures to demonstrate intercourse ^ con- 
ception, pre-=natal growth and birth as she states an appropriate 
verbal explanation containing 27 key words/phrases in sequence, 
"man's, erection, man's, penis, into, woman's, vagina j Mn's, 
sperm, from, penis* Into, woman's, uterus, sperms fertilizes, 
egg, fertilized egg, grows (into), baby, babyi grows, (about) 
9 months, baby, comes out through, woman's, vagina*" 
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2. Tea ting and Insg ruction I Inmiediataly subsequent to each 
modeiing session the following testing and instructional 
procedures ware Implemented * 

a* In the presance of the male and female cut-out 

figures and detachable parts (as listed in Part II, 
Modeling above), T asks, "Tall me how people get 
babies, S^-' or (alternate cue) "Tall ma how babies 
are made, £" or (alternate cue) "Tell ma how a baby 
gets started, grows and is born, " ^manipulates 
the cut-out figures to demonstrate intercoursa, con- 
caption, pre-natal growth, and birth as 8^ states 
verbal explanation. 

1) Correct response (s) in sequance-'verbal praise 
from T and other Sb^ 

2) Incorrect rasponse(s)=J says, "No, B, this is how 
a baby gets started, grows, and is bom*" _T re- 
peats the model until B_ imitates the correct ver- 
bal response (s) in sequence. 

3* Teacher-Student Dlscussion i Discussion of appropriate 
attitudes, emotions, people, times, places involved* 
No data taken on discussion, 

4* Criterion I Follow the above procedure until has three 
consecutive correct trials* 

Fart III - Verbal EKplanation Without Visual Aids 

Modeling, Testing and Instruction, Discussion and Criterion 
are the same as for Phase IV, Part II except all visual aids 
are removed* 

Re sults and Discussion : 

Tha baseline data indicated (Table 5) that the students were not able 
to state a verbal explanation of the reproductive process, (The students 
had to both state the correct key words/phrases and state them in correct 
sequence for the trial to be counted as correct). During baseline mea-" 
sures most students mentioned the idea of "baby in mpther's stomach" 
and/or "go to hospital^" but responses were not in an appropriate sequence* 

Because of end of the school year time limits and rapid student pro^ 
gress (for S^4, ^6, 5^7, ^8) through the Reproductive program, the Instruc-' 
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Table 5 (continued) 
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Table 5 (continued) 



RlBASELIl PHABE III Al PHASE IV (mm) 

Phase IV, terffllnal 
.objective of 

reproduction prograffl Part III (serves as ppit- 

(served as a baseline for Part I part II tist of riproduction) 

Phasee in and IV r.Qmbined) Trials to Criterion Trlali to Criterion Trials to Criterion 



n 3 4+ 

591 3 4 , 3 

m 4 6.3 

m 3 3 3 
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tlonal saquenee was revised; Phases III and IV were combined and taught 
concurrently. 

By the end of the 1976 school year, three of the students p 8^6, 3^7 and 
SB, demonstrated mastery of the program terminal objective^ that is, they 
could state a verbal explanation, without visual alds^ of the reproductive 
process Including intercQurse, conception, pre-natal growth and birth* 
^4 was being instructed on the verbal eKplanation with visual aids in 
Phases III and IV, Part II at the end of the school year; £4 needed only 
to complete Parts II and III of the final phase of the Reproduction prg- 
gram. 8^3 had completed the verbal explanation with visual aids through 
Phase II, Part II and S9 was being Inscructed on the verbal explanation 
with visual aids in Phase II, Part II when the school year ended. 

It Is of inter-ist that aubsequent to teaching a varbal explanation of 
intercourse in Phase I, there was a dramatic J^proveinent in S8-s ability 
to state a verbal aKplanacion of the reproductive process on the rebase= 
line of Phase IV, the program terminal objective, (See Table 5) Also 
subsequent to teaching a verbal explanation of intercourse and CQnceptlOR 
in Phase II, four students, 5^4^ _S7, and £8, showed dramatic improve- 

ment in their abllltie:=. to state a verbal explanation of the reproductive 
process on the rebaseline of Phase IV ^ the program terminal object ivap 
(See Table 5) Apparently, without direct training on the responses to 
the Phase IV cueCs), these four students were able to verbalise the re=- 
sponse chain previously acquired when presented with the program terminal 
objective cue(s)* 

2, Self -Care Skills 

a. Grooming) Domestic Maintenance and Cooking Skills 
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As a part of teaching sex education and social skills, grooming skills 
were included because they should be helpful for attractivetiess and should 
facilitate social interactions. Other related self-care skills were in-* 
eluded to facilitate llvlni iti less restrictive environments. The stu- 
dents had previously acquired some basic skills in grooming i dressing, 
domestic maintenance and cooking during Phase I of the Curriculum, Since 
the majority of parents (See Table 2) expected their son/daughter to ul- 
timately live away from home, the parents and teacher agreed that more 
sophisticated self^care skills would be necessary for this semi-- independent 
or independent future living. 

Previously, all self--care skills instruction by the teacher was carried 
out in the "home living skills" Toam of the public school* At the onset 
of Phase II of the Curriculum, the teacher and students were given the 
opportunity to use a local seml= Independent residential living setting 
for self^care skills practice. TOls residential setting or a very a^ilar 
one was expected to be the future living setting for the majority of stu- 
dents. It was hoped that difficulties in transfer of skills would be 
minimized by training in the actual future envlroMaent and on the actual 
equipment (sinks, showers, stoves, etc.) students would be expected to 
perform on in the near future. Students spent two three-hour periods 
each school week in the residential setting. 

To further determine skills to be programmed for and to prioritize 
those sklllSi the parents of each student involved were sent a copy of a 
list of grooming I dressings domestic maintenance and cooking skills (See 
Appendix C^) considered necessary by the teacher for seml*-lndependent func- 
tioning. (See Hamre, 1974, for more detailed expansion and task analysis 
of some of these skills), Pfirents were asked to check " each skill 
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thelif son/daughter was not perfomlng completely Independently at homes 
to llat at least three priority skills which they thought their eon/ 
daughter needed instruction on, and to write any additional general 
comments on self-care skills performed at home. 

The majority of parents indicated that most of the grooming skills 
listed were being performed at least semi-independently at home* Many 
of these skills had been previously taught in the school and/or home 
during Phase I of the Curriculum. The parentSs by written coiments, 
indicated that the students' major need was refinement of these grooming 
skills, l,e. s starting grODmlng without being reminded, grooming for spe- 
cific reasons I grooming in an appropriate amount of ttoe, performing the 
listed skills in a complete grooming rDutlne, Parents also indicated 
interest in having their son/daughter acquire additional skills in 
grooming practices * usually initiated in adolescence to make oneself 
more attractive, for examples of cologne or after shave. Most par- 
ents indicated that the dressing skills listed were being performed 
adequately in the home and did not need additional work* In the area of 
domestic maintenance skills, parents expressed the most interest in having 
students acquire laundry and sewing skills ^ and additional skills in vac- 
uuming, sweeping, dusting^ and doing dishes. Parents indicated that stu*- 
dents needed instruction on all of the listed cooking skills- 
Students were taught in small groups of 1-3 students usually of the 
same sex, due to differences in degree of independence in performing pre- 
viously acquired self-care skills and, in the case of grooming ^ differences 
in sex and sex-specific skills needed (such as face shaving for males)* 
The skills were taught through modeling* 

The program was composed of two basic phases i 
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Phase I, Teaching Laundry and Cleaning Skllls i This phase included 
laundry-relatad skills such as sorting clothes by color before 
washings operating automatic wash machines^ measuring laundry 
datargents timing washj operating automatic dryer, discriminating 
dry from wet clothas, folding flat clothaSs hangJjig clothes on 
hangers and exposure to using a public laundromat. Also included 
in this phase were cleaning skills including dusting, vacuimlngp 
and sweeping. 

This phase was taught by another teacher in the semi^lndapendant 
residential home and in local laundromats* Data on this phase is not 
reported here. 

Phase II> TeachlnR Grooming Routines^ Domestic Maintanance and 
Cooking Skills ; A list of skills was compiled on a checklist 
data sheet (Sea Appendix D) before Instruction. Grooming * do- 
mestic maintenance and cooking skills were taught concufrently 
to Epproxlmate a "normal" home routine^ (eig,, shower^ then wash 
hair I clean up bathroom, work on sewing, make balanced lunch * 
wash dishes, dust and vacuum). 

Before baglnnlng instruction on grooming routinas which required un- 
dressing, such as a showering routines permission to work with a teacher 
of the same sax in a bathroom setting was secured from the parents of 
each student* Grooming skills were combined into a routine for each stu- 
dent and students were Instructed on grooming for specific reasons (such 
as getting ready for school or getting ready for a party) and in an appro- 
priate amount of time; the teacher attempted to change the locus of con^ 
trol from others (teachers parents) to self-control (student) on initiating 
and completing grooming routinas, by gradually fading teacher prompts and 
decreasing the. amount of time the teacher spent directly with the student. 
Additional "teenage" grooming skills often considered helpful for attrac^ 
tivanass ware taught; these skills included udlng moisturising lotion and/ 
or body powder, applying light make up, using cologne and applying finger-- 
nail polish for females and using after shave ar^/or cologne for males, 

it 

This phase also Included domestic maintenance and cooking skills (See 
list, Appendix D). 

Ill 
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Since the studenti had previously acquired the basics for most of 
these self-care skills ^ the eKtended skills were readily acquired through 
modeling, verbal prompting and priming ^ when necessary. Throughout the 
three*^hour self-care skills periods ^ the teacher would model tasks such 
as using deodorant , for example. That is, if a student was going to be 
required to use deodorant, appropriate use of deodorant was modeled | if 
a student was going to be required to wash dishes, appropriate dish wash- 
ing was modeled. 

b. Menstrual Training 

Menstrual training is a self-care skill and could be considered part 
of grooming skills | because "Premenstrual Training" was previously reported 
in the Phase I Curriculum as a separate Self-^Gare Skills program, the ex- 
tension will be reported separately here. 

Two female students were involved In a premenstrual training program 
during Phase 1 of the Curriculum. With formal training in school and 
followup infonaal training in the home, the two students learned to iden^ 
tify menstrual blood, perform a hygienic routine and apply sanitary equips 
ment. Whether or not the routine taught would generalize to the students' 
actual menstrual periods remained unknown but It was hoped that with for-- 
mal and continuing informal premenstrual training very little teaching 
would be necessary when menstruation did begin. Both students continued 
to be informally provided menstrual hygiene and equipment training by 
their mothers in their ora homes during the summer months and the follow^ 
ing 1974-1975 school year. Formal instruction was delayed the following 
school year due to difficulty in finding a teacher willing to model and 
teach these menstrual skills. After conferring with medical personnel > 
it was decided to delay fomal training with ^3 (referred to as S2 in 



the Phaia 1 Curriculiim data) until aha had further physically matured 
and the on sat of menstruation was eminent. 

During tha 1975 school year^ ^7 (referred to as J^l in the Phase I 
Curriculum data) started her actual manstrual pariodi during the 1976 
school year S3 started her period* Reports from the girls* mothers and 
teacher indicatad that by tha time of the second menstrual periods both 
girls ware abla to identify manstrual bloody complete a hygienic routine 
and apply sanitary equipment unassisted. Neither girl was obaerved to 
exhibit any '-faarful" behavior at the sight of mmstrual blood or con- 
cerning application and wearing of sanitary equipment, Cooparatlve in-- 
formal training in school and at home taught both girls appropriate timas 
and a mathod of changing a soiled napkin and to carry sanitary equlpmant 
in preparation for a menstrual period* At parental request (See Table 2)^ 
it is hoped that both students will be taught a calendar routine when 
their manstrual cyclps have become regular and that ^3 will be taught 
the use of a tampon as an alternative to a sanitary napkin. 

3, Social Interactions and Social Manners 

During Phase I of the Currlculump students acquired cooperative and 
Isolative play skills in the "Social Interactions" program and socially 
appropriate dressing, walking* sitting and general posturing in the "Social 
Manners" program. After the students had acquired these basic skills and 
were transferred to the regular middle school setting, the "Social Inter- 
actions" and "Social tonners" programs were combined. 

Reports from the parents and teacher Indicated that although the stu- 
dents were performjjig the acquired social skills across school and home 
settings and across peoplei additional skills were needed for more success- 
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ful social functioning in the regular middl© school aa tting and community. 

Specif icallys students needed verbal interaction skills for making "small 

talk*" skills in dealing with new inappropriate and appropriate verbal 

and physical interactions ^ and eKtended game skills • 

The social skills were all taught through modeling and verbal prompting* 

The program was composed of four basic phaeesi 

Phase Ij Teaching Students Verbal Intaraction Skills for Mgking 
-'Small Talk" When Directed hy the Teacher i This phase included 
teaching stiidents how to ask simple "small talk" questions of the 
teacher and of pears when directed by the teacher and with a 
group; questions taught concerned what a student did the night 
before, what a student ate for lunch or dimier^ or what a student 
watched on T.V*, for exmple. The students were also taught to 
look at the person speaking and to give appropriate answers to 
"small talk" questions asked by the teacher and, fellow peers. 
Prerequisite skills were previous spontaneous speaking in at 
least 3=-5 word utterances, ability to imitate at least five word 
phrases and at least receptive comprehension of the past tense. 
All teaching was carried out by the classroom teacher and speech 
therapist* Instruction was carried out on an informal basis 
several times a day in openings language p "rap time" and free 
time within the classroom. 

Phase lit Teaching Students Verbal Interaction Skills for Making 
"Small Talk" Without the Teacher and in Varied Settings i This 
phase was the same as Phase 1 except the teacher gradually re- 
moved verbal directions and also removed herself from the setting 
as students began to carry on simple "small talk" in pairs and in 
small groups. The teacher's role was then to praise appropriate 
"small talk" behavior from a distance all during the day and to 
model or give verbal prompts when necessary* During this phase 
students were taken to different settings, such as the hall, the 
lunchroom^ outside, and at the seml=independent residential 
setting (where self-care skills were being practiced) to carry 
on "small talk" in pairs and in small groups* 

Phase III, Role-Flaying Appropriate Responses to Inappropriate 
and Appropriate Verbal and Physical Intaractlons i This phase 
included instruction on appropriate social interactions and 
mannerisms outside of the classroom settingi it was taught con- ^ 
currently with Phases I and il* Before onset of the school year 
in the regular middle school gettjUig, the teacher made several 
visits to the middle school and met with middle school teachers 
to determine possible positive and negative interactions and situ-- 
ations the handicapped students might be confronted with. The 
teacher decided to concentrate on situations including a school 
peer making friendly "small talk" to a student, the student being 
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lost, the student being called names and teased , the student being 
physically bimped into and/or pushed, and the student being "egged 
on** to act inappropriately. 

All training was carried out through role-playing, The teacher and 
Instructional aide modeled appropriate responses to inappropriate 
and appropriate interactions* The student was subsequently required 
to play the appropriate role with the teacher and/or a peer* The 
student was praised by the teacher and peers for appropriate re- 
sponding in the role-playing situation or If the student respondftd 
incorrectlys the appropriate response was modeled until the student 
could Imitate It* All role-playing was conducted in the potential 
settings where the interactions could be expected to occur | that is, 
if a student could potentially be called names in the school hallwayi 
then appropriate response to name-calling was role-played in the 
hallway (when the hallway was empty). The students were verbally 
reminded of the appropriate responses they had practiced in role- 
playing situations before they entered the actual situation (in 
which the interactions could be expected to occur)* The teacher 
and /or instructional aide observed , from a distance, the students 
in the actual situations during the day. Whenever students exhibited 
appropriate responses , in the actual situations, they were praised 
by the teacher within a short Inte^al of time* Classroom peers 
were also encouraged to praise each other for appropriate responding 
in the actual situations. If students responded inappropriately in 
an actual situation, the appropriate response was modeled by the 
teacher and practiced by the student within a short time interval 
of the incident* 

After students consistently exhibited these appropriate social in- 
teractions and manners in the school setting, similar interactions 
were practiced in actual and/dr simulated comimity settings including 
the city bus, the semi- independent residential setting, stores, public 
libraries and school dances* It is hoped that other problem situa- 
tions. Including appropriate responses to inappropriate sexual ad- 
vances, can be practiced, possibly through the use of videotaped 
actors simulating the situations* i 

Phase IV, Teaching Additional Cooperative and Isolatlve Game Skills i 
This phase included extending the game skills students acquired in 
Phase I of the Curriculum to new games requiring similar basic skills; 
this phase, was carried out concurrently with Phases I, II* 111* 
Games were selected from a list of games considered appropriate for 
cooperative and Isolative play as foimd in Williams, Hamre-Nietupski, 
Pumpian, McDanlel and Wheeler (1975)* 

Due to differences in student' s cooperative and Isolative gamBB pre- 
ferences, separate informal programs were designed for individual and/or 
small groups of studentsi different games were selected by or for differ- 
ent students* All new game skills in Phase II of the Curriculum were 
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readily acquired thrQUgh modeling as in Phasa I of the CurriculuE, For 
a more detailed description of the social skills program see Williams > 
Hamre-Nietupski» Pumpian, McDaniel and Wheeler (1975). 

Ill, RESULTS TO DATE 

As indicated previously, the curriculim has been developed and im- 
plemented over a period of three years. At various times different 
teachers and students have been Involved throughout the project. Table 
6 depicts the nmber of severely handicapped students who have mastered 
each component program of the curriculum. 

Table 6 

Results to Date - 
N^ber of S e ver e ly Hand i c app e d St ud ents 
jfeo ^&y^ Aagtered Components of Curr^cultm 



Family Social Growth Dis» 

Bodily Self-^ Members S Inter- Social tinct ions and 

Distinctions Care Relation- actions Manners Reproduction 

ships 



Number of 

Students 

Involved 


20 


8 20 20 *8 6 


Number of 

Students 

Who 

Mastered 


20 


7 20 19 7 3^ 


It must 


be noted 


that generalisation probes were administered after 


student had 


mastered 


a skill. Students generalized the skills to othe:/ 



settings and materials. 
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IV, GENERAL DISCUSSION 

An ampirlcally basad Sax Education and Social Skills Curriculum, da- 
signad to maet the imiedlate needs of severely handicapped students, was 
succaasfully implfflaented. The results Indicated that students learned 
rudimentary sex education and social skills including discriminating and 
labeling body partSs Including genitals, performing self-care tasks* 
labaling family members and relationships, engaging in social interaction 
and using appropriate social manners. These skills formed the basis for 
more complex skills including sex distinctions with and without clothing, 
body changes related to growth, use of sanitary equipment and growth dis- 
tinctions and reprpduction. 

The data indicated some generalization of the skills taught to un- 
taught conditions. For instance, four (of the five tested) students' 
abilities to label body parts on unclothed representational figures in 
the classroom generalised to real people in a shower room. Four (of the 
five tested) students' abilities to label and make sex distinctions on un 
clothed representational figures in the classroom generalised to real 
people. Three (of the four tested) students' abilities to label body 
changes related to growth on unclothed representational figures In the 
classroom also generalized to real people. In addltioni there was gen- 
eralization from specific to general family relationships. 

The data alone cannot capture all of the dramatic behavior changes 
that occurred over the course of the three years. It Is interesting to 
note that racently one female student, whose baseline data had indicated 
a severe deficlancy in exprassive vocabularyj asked the teacher to ac- 
company her to a stall In the girls* bathroom at recess. After entering 
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the stall the girl ahowed the teacher her (the student's) first pubic 
hair and said, "See? Pubic hair, to grow. I am a wcjmah," 

In another recent class session dealing with reproduction^ a student 
whose Initial baseline scores indicated very little verbal expression of 
the reproductive process raiied her hand to iay^ *'I make a point. I' was^v 
a baby, right? Not anymore, right? My dad's erection into mom's vagina* 
Mom has many eggs inside* Dad's sperm (looks like tadpoles but not tad-- 
polea) into mail's uterus to fertilise egg* Fertilized egg to grow into 
baby. I am Inside my mother's uterus kicking and kicking and grow 9 
months* I come out of mom's vagina between the legs* That's It!" 

Parental and administrative cooperation were crucial to Implementation 
of the curriculum. Parental participation was essential for facilitating 
generalisation of many of the skills taught to the home setting. With 
this continued cooperation, the Sex Education and Social Skills Currlc-- 
ulum can be further designed and implemented ^ to include additional im-^ 
portant aspects * such as birth control and venereal disease information. 
It Is most likely, based on information gathered from parents, teachers 
and the coramunity, that these students will soon live In coeducational 
semi^ independent living settings. The students have been trained in 
those settings and many skills have transferred to those settings. The 
sex education and social skills acquired should facilitate appropriate 
adult functioning in leas restrictive community environments. 

V. REFERENCES 

kj_ Overview 

Three ongoing lists of references for use In conjunction with the 
Sex Education Curriculum have been compiled. All the references pertain 
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to issuas related to sex education and/or social skills for aeverely 
handieappad, Tha first list is for professionals* This list covers a 
broad range of material related to topics of potantlal Interest to pro- 
fessionals developing a sex eduGation curriculum for severely handicapped 

f 

students* The list has been broken Into sections entltledi Issues In 
Sex Education Training; Programning Aspects (Ganerml Proposed Instruct 
tional Methods)! Physical and Biological Aspects; Self-Care Skills; 
Legal Aspects; Worktag with Parents; Marriage and Paranthood; Contra- 
ception, Sterilization, Abortion and Family Planning; and General In- 
formation* The second list Is for parents of severely handicapped youth 
and contains references on: Teaching Self-Halp Skills; Issues In Sex 
Education and General Information Related to Sex Education; and Contra- 
ception, StariliEation and Abortion* The third list is for severely 
handicapped youth* The books chosen are for youth to look at and read 
themsalves or for par ants and teachers to read to thras The youth book 
list contains books oni Your Body and How It Grows; Hmoan Families; 
Friends, Taking Care of Yourself; Good Manners; Feelings; ^imals and 
How They Are Born; and How Babies Are Made and Born, These raferences 
are available in the local public libraries , university libraries and 
local bookstores. 
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* The selection of references for this bibliography is ongoing. All references 
on the present list were selected from Mierlcan publicatloni from 1960-1976. 
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Jaynes, R. Three baby chicks . Glendale, California! Bowmar Publishing Co., 
1969, ' 

Millar, E. Mousekin's woodland birthday , Englewood Cliffs, Nrw jerseys 
Prentice-Hall, Incr, 1974. 

Pfloog, J. Animals on the farm . Racinei Western Publishing Co., Inc, , 1968. 
(3H) 

Pfloog, J, The zoo book . Racinei Western Publishing Co., Inc., 1967. (24$) 
Pojankovsky, F. Animals in the goo . New Yorki Random House, 1973. 
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Schimas M. * and Balian^ Tha magic of llfa . Englawood Cliffs, New Jersey! 
Prentlca-Hall, Inc*, 1970. ($4.25) 

Selsams M, Egg to chick . New Yorki' Harpar and Row Publiahara, 1970, 

Stavens, The birth of Sunsat's kittens . Young Scott Booka, 1969, ($4.35) 

How Babies Are Made and How They Ara Born 

Andry, A, and Schepps How babies a ra made. New Yorki Tlme-Llfa, 1968, 

($4.95) ■ 

Bendicki J. What made you you ? New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971, 

Ets, M. H, The story of a baby . New Yorkr Viking Press, 1969. 

Gordonp S., and Gordons J* Did the sun ahlna before you were born ? New Yorki 
Joseph Okpaku Publishing Co., Inc., 1974. ($05) 

Gordoni S. Facts about sex for today^s youth . Nei^ Yorki The John Day Co., 1973* 

Gordon, S. Girls are girls and boys are boys so what's the difference ? New 
York: The John Day Co., 1974. ($4,95) 

Gruenbergs S. M. The wonderful story of how you were born . New York: Double- 
day and Co*j Inc., 1970. ($4.50) 

Hamilton, E. What made me ? New Yorki Hawthorne Books, Inc., 1970. ($4.95) 

Haglerj S, Petar and Caroline . London i Tavistock Publications. 

Hobson, L. I'm going to have a baby ! John Day, 1967. ($3,50) 

Levina, M. I., and Sellgmann, J. H. A baby I s borni The story of how life 
begins . Raclnai Western Publishing Co. , Inc. , 1971V ($2,95) 

Mayla, P. Where did I come from ? New Jersays Lyle Stuart Inc., 1975. 
($5.95) 

Or ens tain, I. Where do babies come from? New York^ Pyramid Publications, 
Inc.,^ 1964t ^ ^ 

Pembarton, L. The stork didn't bring you . New Jerseyi Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1966. 

Portal, C. The beauty of birth . New York? Alfred A. toopf , 1971. 

Schlma, M. , and Balian, P, The iMglc of life . Englewood Cliffs, New Jerseyi 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1970. ($4.25) 

Sheffield, M. Where do babies come from ? New Yorki Alfred A. Knopf, 1972. 
($3.95) 
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Showers, P. A baby starts to grow * New Yorki Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
($3.75) 

Showers, P* Before you were a baby . New Yorki Thomas Y. Crowell Co.^ 
1966. 

Stein, S, tfaklng babieSs an open family book for parenta and children 
together . Walker and Co, ($4,50) 
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VI, APPETOICES 
Append Ik A 
Parental Interactions 

Sex Education and Social Skills, Phase II 

Potential outline of topics to be covered by the currlculumi 
Final designation of topics will be determined by the parents of 
the students involved. 

A* Values, attitudes designated by parents to be associated with sexual 
behaviors p 

B* Dating and marriage, as determined necessary by parents. 

C, Appropriate time and place to engage in sexual behaviors. 

1. Holding hands 

2. Hugging 

3. Kissing 

4. Touching 

5. Intercourse 

6. Masturbation 

D. Teach the student the human reproductive process 



Vocabulary 




Materials 


1. Erection 


1. 


Books, listed on bibliographies 


2, Penis 




sent to parents. 


3, Vagina 






4. Sperm 


2. 


Transparencies 


5. Uterus 






6, Egg 


3. 


Life-slza representational figures 


7. Fertilize 






8, Growth 






9. Birth 






Birth control method (s) a 


s determined 


necessary by parents. 



F, Venereal dlseasa information and check-ups as determined necessary by 
parents. 
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P ar en t Con f ar an c e Rep Q r t ^ Phaa e 1 1 



lu PersonCs) Attending Conference 
2, Date of Conference 



3. What kind of future living envlrorment do you now foresee for your 
child? Any changes since our previous family-life conference? 

4. Discuss the possibility of dating for your child. 

5. Discuss the possibility of marriage or a similar arrangement for 
your child* 

6. The possibility that your child will encounter or engage in soma 
of the following sexual behaviors exists i 

holding hands touching 
' hugging intercourse 
kissing masturbation 

Discuss appropriate times , places^ and individuals for such re^ 
lations, 

7. What "valueSj" "attitudes," "emotions" do you feel your child should 
have in regards to the above relations? 

8. How can we (home and school) plan for the possibility that your child 
will have sexual relations? 

9* What do you think your child should know about human reproduction? 

10. If it is appropriate J what method of birth control would you prefer 
for your child? 

* Female Males 

birth control pills condom 

intrauterine device vasectomy 

diaphragiii 

"injectables" 

spermicides (foams , 

gels) 

tubal ligation 

laparoscopy 

hysterectomy 

11. What do you think your child should know about venereal disease? 

12. Discuss the need for ongoing supervision of your child's sexual be- 
havior* use of birth control (if and when appropriate) and periodic 
physical examinations (including tests to detect venereal diseases). 
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13. Discuss needs (if any, in this area) presently existing in the 
school environment. 

14. How are present needs being handled in school? Also, discuss 
possible methods of handling these needs in the future- 

15. What needs (if any, in this area) are presently existing in the 
home environment? 

16. How are present needs being handled in the home? Also discuss 
possible methods of handling these needs in the future » 

17. What additional information do you think your child should acquire? 
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Append Ik B 

GrQwth D lstlnctloni i Babies - Children - 
Grownups " Distinctive Featufa List 



Babies (0-1 year) 

size (very small) 
hair (vary little) 



teeth (none or faw) 
activities engaged 
In style of dress 



Children (1-12) 

size (bigger than baby) 
hair (more than baby) 



teeth (many to full sat) 
activities engaged in 
style of dress 



Grownups (13-75) 

size (relatively bigger) 
hair (extra body hair vis- 
ible suqh as moustache J 
beard, arm halr^ leg hair) 
teeth (usually full set) 
activities engaged In 
style of dress 



Pictures Used to Represent Growth (Age) Groups 



Bablas (0-1 year) 



Children (1-12) 



Grownups (13-75 ) 



Six pictures of 
very small babies 
(with clothing, 
sex was not 
apparent) 



1 boy, 1 girl, ages 1-5 
1 boy, 1 girl, ages 6-9 
1 boy, 1 girl, ages 9-12 



^1 manj 1 womanyages 13-30 
1 man, 1 woman, ages 30-50 
1 man, 1 woman, ages 50-75 
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Append Ik C 



List of Salf-Care Skills for 
Beal^ Ind ep and en t / Ind ep en d en t Fun c t Ion Ing 



Basic _GrQQmlng Skills 

1# Brushing hair 

2. Parting hair 

3. Washing hairbrush 

4. Washing hair 

5. Setting hair 

6. Styling hair 
7* Brushing teeth 
B, Ualng mouth wash 

9. Washing face (and neck area) 

10s Treating acne 

11. Washing hands 

12. Using hand cream and body lotion 

13. Cleaning under fingernails 

14. Clipping fingernails 

15. Filing fingernails 
16* Cleaning ears 

17 , Washing underarm areas 

18, Using deodorants 

19, Washing feet 

20, Cleaning toenails 

21, Clipping toenails 

22, Washing all critical skin areas with washcloth at sink 

23, Taking a bath 

24, Taking a shower 

25, Shaving face (males) 

26, Shaving underarms (females) 

27, Shaving legs (females) 

28, Menstrual hygiene 

a. Using sanitary aquipment 
b* Cleansing genetalia 

29, Sitting appropriately 

30, Standing appr.opriataly : 

31, Walking appropriately 



Basic Dressing Skills 

1* Zipping zippers (on the front and on the back of clothes) 

2. Snapping snaps (on the front and on tha back of clothes) 

3, Buttoning buttons (on the front and on the back of clothes) 

4, Hooking hooks and eyes (on the front and" on the back of clothes) 

5. Tialng ties (on the front and on the back of clothes) 
6* Buckling buckles 
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?• Putting on a garment which opens domi the front 

8, Putting on garments over the head 

9, Putting on pants 

10, Putting on socks 

11. Putting on shoes 
12. . Tielng shoes 

13* Lacing a lace (shoe, lace-front shirt) 

14. Straightening own clothes after they are on and/or messed up 

15. ttotching colors 

16. Matching figures (stripes , plaids) 
17* Matching t3rpes of clothes together 
18 p Fitting clothes^too large, too small 

19. Dressing appropriately for specific environment (churchy work, play) 

20. Dressing appropriately for different weather conditions 

Basic Domestic Maintenance Skills 

Cleaning (polishing) shoes 
Washing clothes by hand 
Sorting clothes by color before washing 
Washing clothes by a washing machine 
Hanging clothes in a dryer 
Drying clothes in a dryer 
Using public laundromat 

a. Washer 

b . Dryer 

Folding flat clothes 

Hanging clothes on hangers (blouses, shirts, pants) 
Ironing flat clothes 
Ironing non--flat clothes 
Sewing on buttons 

Mending a tear in a seam or in material 
Darning a sock 

Dusting flat and non-flat surfaces 
Vacuuming a rug 

Sweeping a floor, using dust pan 
Wet-mopping a floor 
Making a bed 
a. Changing bed linens 
Doing dishes ^ 

a. Clearing table 

b. Scraping dishes 

c. Washing, rinsing dishes 

d. Drying dishes 

e. Putting dishes away 
Setting a table 

Using table tools (spoon, fork, knife, cup) 



Basic Cooking Skills 

1, Using a can opener (hand) 

2, Using a bottle opener 
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3, Setting stove butners to proper temperature 

4, Setting a timer on ai\ oven 

5, Setting oven temperature 

6, Preparing simple breakfasts 

a. Toast with butter 

b. Cold cereal with milk 

c. Toaster waffle with butter and syrup 

d. Toaster french toast with butter and syrup 
e* Frozen orange juice 

f* Fried egg 
Fried bacon 
7* Preparing simple lunches 

a* Sandwich with lunch meat 

b. Sandwich with cheese 

c. Sandwich with filling (egg salad^ tuna salad) 

d. Fruit 

1) Canned 

2) Fresh 

e. Milk 

f. Canned soup (spaghettis ravioli^ etc*) 

g. Packing a balanced lunch in a bag 

h* Filling a thermos bottle • - 

8, Preparing aimpla dinners 

a. TV dinner 

b. Canned dinners (beef stewj chilli chop sueyi beans 'n franks * etc.) 
Canned vegetable 

d. Lettuce salad 

a. Instant mix dessert (puddings jallo) 

9# Reading simple instructions on packages and cans 
a* Temperature 
b* Added ingredients 

c. How long to cook 

10* Using measuring utensils (cupSj spoons) 
11- Choosing appropriate foods 
a» Fattening foods 

b, Non^f attening foods 
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AppendlK D 
Self^Care Skills Chackllst Data Shaat 
Did the student perform these skllla appropriately i 



+ - correct - ^ ineorrect M - with modal P ^ with prime_ VP - verbal prompt 



GROOMING SKILLS 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Sponge bath/or shower 














Regulates water temperature 






'i 








Uses soap 














Waahes all critical areae (facej 
neckp underarms ) 














Rinses all soap off 














Dries all wet areas 














Lathers hair twice 














Rinses all soap out 














Uses creme rinse (if appropriate) 














Uses deodorant 














Shaves face appropriately 














Shaves underarms appropriately 














Shaves legs appropriately 














Brushes teeth appropriately 














Uses mouthwash 














Uses moisturizing lotion and/or 
body powder 
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Self-Care Skills CheGkllgt Data Sheet (cQntlnued) 



^_ ''_cograc:t _ ~ ^ Incorract _ M ^ ^th modgl P ^_ wlt^ prj.^^ VP ^ verbal prompt 



GROOMING SKILLS (coat.) 


- - 

Stu- 
dent 


f- — — — ^ 
Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dmt 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu* 
dant 


Uses, light makeup 














Uses after shave or aologna 














Cleans up bathroom area 














Clips fingernails 














Files fingernails 














R^ovas nail polish 














Applies nail polish 














Clips toenails 




























SEWING SKILLS 














Threads needle 














toots thread 














Sews button on 














Knots thread to seeure button 
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Salf-Cara Skills Chackllat Data Sheet (cQntlnued) 
CQoklng Skills 



Did the student perform these skills appropriately i 

+ ^ correct - - incorrect P ^ with prima 

M ^ with modal 0 ^ out of sequence VP ^ verbal prompt 



IDENTIFYING FOODS 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 
















Names all four food groups 














Labels all foods given 














Puts all foods given into correct 
group 














Identifies foods to be heated 














HEATING FOOD SKILLS 




























Opens can completely (throw lid 
away) 














Gats out saucepan 














Empties food into pan 














Gets out big spoon and scrape pan 














Puts spoon in pan and spreads 
food out 














Sets pan en burner 














Gets out hot pad (and holds pan 
handles with) 














Turns correct burner on 
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Self-Care Sklils Checklist Data Bheat CcQntinued) 

+ ^ correct - = Incorrect f ^ with prlM 

M = with model 0 = out of sequence VP ^ verbal prompt 



HEATING FOOD SKILLS (cont,) 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 


Stu- 
dent 
















Turns to medium temperature (4^6) 














Stirs food while heating 














If stops stirring, puts spoon in can 














VHien food bubbles, turns burner off 














bees out anotner not pad and sets 
on counter 














Sets pan on hot pad 














lasts rood witn spoon \tQ sea it not^ 














If not cookings watches cooking 














MAKING BALANCm MEAL 




























Hakes lunch on own 














Meal has foods from all groups (no 
excess) 














Tries all foods chosen to eat 














CLEAN-UP SKILLS 




























Washes dishes (usf hot water and soap, 
rinse) 














Dries dishes (and all utensils put 
away in correct place) 














Wipes off surfaces (tables, stove, 
coimters) 
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A Job Skill Inventory Strategy for Use In a 
Public School Vocational Training Program for 
Severely Handicapped Potential Workers^ 

2 

Ken Belmore and Lou Brown 
Madison Public Schools and University of Wisconsin 

Moat people have unfortunately low productive expectations regarding the 
ultimate vocational functioning capabilities of severely handicapped workers. 
These generally low levels of productive expectation are particularly notice- 
able when compounded with many other social » economic and emotional factors 
particularly when severely handicapped citizens compete for jobs that are gen- 
erally reserved for non^ handicapped workers* 

Historically 5 there have bean many reasons offered to explain why severely 
handicapped citizens have not been considered viable members of the competitive 
labor pool. The first reason offered is that jobs are limited for nonhandi- 
capped workers and as they require fewer accommodations ^ they should be given 
priority. Second, in many situations the general vocational performance of 
mildly handicapped workers has not been marked by overwhelming success. Thus, 
it is argued that if mildly handicapped workers have failed in a particular 
vocational setting, severely handicapped workers cannot be expected to succeed* 
Third, severely handicappad students have rarely manifested the general develops 
mental repertoires necassary to function effectively in all but the most banal 
and sheltered vocational environments. Fourth^ it has been assumed that non- 
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tract No, 0EG=0-74-7993, in part by Grant No, OEG-^73-6137 to the University 
of Wisconsln-Madison from the Department of HEW, USOE, Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped J Division of Personnel Preparation, Washington, D*C*, and in 
part by Vocational Education Project #7-48i8--S114 from the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
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handicapped workers, for a variety of reasons, would resist or resent working 
on the same job with severely handicapped workers* 

Those persons primarily responsible for the longitudinal development of 
adult functioning skills of severely handicapped students are aware that all 
persons are equal. They are also aware, however, that on selected dimensions, 
some persons are "more equal" than others. Only after a long hard struggle 
will our society be arranged so that handicapped and ndnhandicapped citizens 
have equal employment opportunities. In addition, those directly responsible 
for the development of severely handicapped citizens are aware that in the 
past most of the effort, glamour and resources of the human services movement 
have been focused upon securing competitive employment and aemi^sheltered 
private and civil service employment for mildly handicapped citizens. These 
factors have often discouraged direct training personnel from creative attempt 
at program improvement. 

On the other hand, persons attei^ting to generate longitudinal develops 
mental services for severely handicapped citizens cannot wait for a more 
favorable "employment climate" before they design educational services that 
contribute to the development of marketable vocational skills. Indeed, they 
would be remiss if they did wait because in the near future severely handi- 
capped citizens will function in heterogeneous public communities all over 
the nation for all of their adult lives. Stated another way, persons working 
with severely handicapped students are responsible for developing the maximum 
n™ber of vocational skills and emplo3rment opportunities, however remote com^ 
petitive employment appears at any given point in developmental space for any 
given student. If educators can provide severely handicapped students with 
marketable work skills who in turn can demonstrate "on the job" success, it 
follows that more and more people will eventually develop higher and higher 
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levels of productive expectation. 

Reasons for Ualng the Job Inventory Stracegy 

There are literally chouaands of adult functioning skills ^ attitudes, and 
values that contribute to the sustained vocational success of any worker. The 
primary focus here, however, will be on the delineation of selected factors in 
the work environment that seem basic and vital to the vocational success of 
severely handicapped workers. Some of the primary reasons for focusing upon 
such factors are presented below* 

First, it is assumed that before public school personnel can teach voca-- 
tional skills and severely handicapped students can be hired as workers ^ it 
is essential that methods of analyEing Jobs potentially available to severely 
handicapped workers be developed. There are many Job analysis techniques 
available that have varying degrees of applicability to the tifaining and em= 
ployment of severely handicapped students. However, to our taiowledge, a 
vocational assessment Instrument that has been generally validated for use 
with severely handicapped students is currently unavailable. As a generally 
validated vocational assessment instrument is currently unavailable, and as 
educators must now assume the responsibility for the development of the adult 
functional skills of severely handicapped students^ it is imperative that 
educators design relevant strategies for delineating the vocational and re- 
lated skills severely handicapped students must acquire. 

Second, by focusing upon the delineation of selected factors in the work 
environment that seem basic and vital to the vocational performance of se- 
verely handicapped students, the process necessary to develop fimctlonal 
secondary level vocational preparation models and curricula for use in public 
schools will be initiated. One strategy that seems tenable when one relates 
to the process of developing functional vocational preparation public school 
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models and curricula would be to conduct relatlvely precise skill analyses of 
specific comunity Jobs for which severely handicapped students might be 
trained. 

When job analyses have been conducted, teachers will have access to a 
reasonably comprehensive listing of many of the subskills required for suc- 
cessful performance on a variety of specific jobs* In effect, s job skill 
inventory strategy miiht serve a naturalising function In a curriculum build- 
ing model which attempts to delineate subskills and other related job require- 
ments from the observation of workers performing actual jobs. Subsequently^ 
the Information secured from the job analyses can be compared to existing edu- 
cational curricula in an attempt to determine the discrepancies between the 
general skills repertoires required to perform successfully on actual jobs 
and the skills generated from existing curricula. Educational curricula can 
then be modified and attempts can be made to teach severely handicapped stu^- 
dents the appropriate skills. 

Obviously, this strategy for assessing the differences between workers and 
jobs is not novel. However, it is our suspicion that severely handicapped stu- 
dents present problems of degree as well as kind, and that the degree of pre= 
cision and comprehensiveness required when one is conducting a job analysis for 
severely handicapped students is greater than the degree of precision and com- 
prehensiveness required for the analysis of jobs for less handicapped or non- 
handicapped studmts. 

Third, the skill inventory strategy may surface precise job criteria 
which can be made available to workers, parents, teachers and employers. Thus, 
from a precise evaluation of a particular job, employers can determine the 
specific skills needed. Teachers and parents can datermlne the specific 
skills in the student's current repertoire, and the skills that must be taught. 
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The potential workers and their parents can be given precise information re- 
garding realistic probabilities of employment on a particular job* 

Fourth, a cluiter of precise inventories might provide vital information 
to teachers of young severely handicapped students in that those inventories 
may delineate tnany of the concrete skills and attitudes necessary for later 
successful performance on a variety of potential jobs. Undoubtedly many con- 
crete skills will reoccur in many inventories and those core or critical skills 
and attitudes could be incorporated into the educational curricula of young 
studTOts, 

Fifths precise skill inventories will help delineate the specific cri- 
teria necessary for successful job performance* With this vital informationi 
teachers can design and implement instructional programs that systematically 
build the vocational skill repertoires to acceptable coMunity criteria* With- 
out actual job performance criteria teachers can only l_nfer; the performance 
criteria a worker will need when actually placed on a job. 
Basic Assumptions of the Job Skill Inventory Strategy 

There are at least three basic assumptions that relate to the use of 
job skill inventory strategies for severely handicapped students* First, 
it is assumed that successful and durable performance on a job is just as 
much a function of transportation, socials emotional and health maintenance 
skills as it Is a function of the ability to perform specific job tasks. 
Therefore, those responsible for the vocational preparation of severely 
handicapped students need to design training strategies to Insure that se- 
verely handicapped students acquire the constellation of social-vocational- 
domestic-leisure skills necessary to function as independently as possible 
in adulthood. 

Second J the degree of Inference a teacher can allow regarding the per- 
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formance of severely handicapped atudents is less than the degree of inference 
a teacher can make regarding the performnce ojf-m±idly handicapped students. 
That is^ it must be empirically demonstrated that severely handicapped atu- 
dents have the repertoires necessary for durable functioning in natural voca- 
tional settings. If severely handicapped students are taught to perform suc- 
cessfully on simulated or even actual tasks in public school buildings^ teachers 
cannot make the inference that those students will perform the same task in 
natural work settings* If severely handicapped students perform acceptably 
for 45 minutes or for three hours per day, it cannot be inferred that they 
will perform acceptably for 40 hours per week indefinitely. 

Third, if the severely handicapped students progressing through our school 
systems now are to be better prepared than their predecessors^ massive changes 
over long periods of time in traditional public school practices will be nec-» 
essary. Stated another way public schools must systematically develop service 
models that provide for the career education needs of severely handicapped 
persons. 

Finally, since all skills required of a particular job cannot be included 
in any inventory and since some job skills do not lend themselves readily to 
empirical delineation and verlf icat ion, this inventory can only relate to se= 
lected skill clusters. Hopefully^ the inventory can be used as a vehicle 
that can assist in delineating the skill areas minimally essential for sat- 
isfactory work performance on a particular job. The inventory strategy will, 
however, evolve substantially as more experience in the area of the longitu- 
dinal vocational development of severely 'handicapped students accrues. At 
this point, the utilization of the job skill inventory strategy appears to 
be a reasonable place to start. 
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An Outline of the Madison Job Skill Inventory 

I. General Information 

A. Reasons why severely handicapped students are considered for this 
job 

A general description of the job 

C, A general description of the work setting 

D, A general description of the social environment 

1. InformatlDn related to fellow workers 

2, Information related to supervision 

3- Inforination related to special contingencies of the employer 

II. Specific Skill Requirements of the Job Under Analysis 

A, A listing of the basic physical/sensory motor skills required 

B. A listing of the basic interpersonal skills required 

C, A listing of the basic language skills (verbal and non-verbal) 
required 

D. A listing of the basic functional academic skills required 

E, A listing of the basic machine and tool skills required 

F. A listing of the basic hygienic skills required 

III, Supportive Skills and Other Information Required 

A* Transportation skills required 

B, Skills related to work preparation 

C* Basic money management skills required 

D. TjUne telling and time judgment skills required 

E. Health code requirements 

F. Informed consent and legal requirements 
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Expansion of the job skill Inventory gtrategy outline 

In this saction attempts will be made to elucidate and expand upon the 
components of the inventory strategy outlined above. 
1. General Inf orrotion 

A* Reasons why aeverely handicapped students are considered for this 
J ob " Specific reasons why the resources of the educational community should 
be focused toward training severely handicapped students to function in a par-- 
tlcular job should be presented* The mjor purpose of such a delineation is 
to generate reasonable probabilities that a return for the educational invest- 
ment is tenable. Thus, it is suggested that at least the following questions 
should be answered. 

Obviously^ If the answers to any of the questions are negatlvep it is In- 
cumbent upon the educational conmunlty to provide the training and other accom-- 
modatlons necessary to generate affirmative answers* 

1. Has a aeverely handicapped person ever functioned effectively on 
this particular job or a closely related Job? 

2. Has the job been performed successfully by mildly handicapped 
workers? 

3. Does a task analysis of the job suggest that the components can 
be taught to an available severely handicapped student? 

4. Contingent upon successful work study performance * will a 
severely handicapped student be hired by the employer? 

5. Is the job site accessible (transportation) to a severely handle- 
capped worker? 

B, A general description of the job - The general description of the 
job should precisely state the components of the job tasks under analysis. 
The purpose of the description is to provide an overview or perspective of 
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the job which presents the specific job tasks work hours, and performance cri- 
teria. Hopefully s the general description will provide a teacher with an Ini-^ 
tial appraisal of the rudimentary requirements of a particular job. A minimal 
listing of what might be included in the general description is as follows, 

1* A succinct task analysis of the Job should be included. The analysis' 
should depict at least the 10-20 basic steps necessary for successful 
Job performance. The task analysis should also include the following 
items I 

a* A description of skills that are not part of the sequence 
described in the task analysis should be presented. For 
eKample, there may be special cleaning duties to be per- 
formed during slack periods, 

b, A precise description of basic performance criteria should 
be presented. This description should include information 
pertaining at least to rate, accuracy, error tolerance, 
duration, latency, and Intensity as they are relevant, 

2, A description of required work hours per day and per week, days 
off, overtime, scheduled breaks^ etc* should be presented, 

3, A description of products produced should be presented, 

C, A general description of the work setting - A general description of 
the work setting contains vital information necessary for determining the 
physical conditions under which a worker will be required to function* With^ 
out this information teachers might train potential workers in simulated 
settings that do not accurately represent the settings in which the workers 
will ultimately perform. It is suggested that at least the following infor-- 
mation be gathered by or for the teacher, 

1* The description of the work settings should provide a general " 
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dBscriptlon of relevant aspects of the entire physical plant and 
a more detailed daacrlption of specific work areas pertaining to 
the job. 

2, When appropriate, the description of the work setting should in- 
clude a diagrm of crucial work areas. 

3. The description of the work setting might also include a sunmary 
of environmental changes required. For example , instances when a 
worker must move from one room to ano titer or go from within a 
building to the outside should be presented, 

D. A general description of the aocial enviroimient » The deacription of 
the social environment should highlight the nature and extent of social intern- 
actions required of the severely handicapped worker. Obviously this component 
can delineate only a sample of possible social experiences. In an effort to 
organize the social environmant component , three subcomponents will be con^ 
slderedi 1) information related to fellow workers* 2) information related to 
supervision; and 3) information related to the special contingencies of the em- 
ployer, A further description of each subsection is presented below. 

1, Information related to fellow workers , A detailed description 
of visible characteristics of fellow workers should be secured. 
Specif icallyp the age, sex, daily attire, hair lengthi duration 
of emplo3rment, and if provided, direct statements made by fellow 
workers concerning the employment of severely handicapped workers 
should be secured, 

2. Information related to supervision . The type(s) and amount of 
supervision typically provided to workers of the job being 
assessed should be described in the form of at least the 
following I 162 ^ 
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a* the number of visits a iupervlsor mal^s to the work station 

during specified time intervals; 
bp the number of direct coMnands issued by a supervisor during 

given time intervalsi 
c. a listing of the actual direct commands Issued^ 
dp the number of supervisors who will relate to the worker In 

question, 

3* Information related to special contj^ngencies of the employer . 

Special directives or rules made by an employer that are applicable 
to all employees should be listed. Specific stipulations might 
include the following i 

a, the employer might prohibit gum chewing or smokingi 
b- the employer might stipulate certain hair lengths or the 
use of hair netsi 

c. the employer probably has set procedures concerning absences, 
breaks i holidays * compensatory leave, and covering for the 
absence of fellow workers; 

d, the employer may set aside certain areas for breakSj vending 
machines i smoking, 

II, Specific work skills required 

Each work skill should be delineated and described in detail. From in- 
formation secured in this component of the inventory teachers and employers 
often make the most critical judgments as to readiness for work. Information 
secured in relation to this component is also vital for planning and Imple'^ 
menting instructional programs that will teach specific work skills not currently 
found in the repertoire of an individual student - The specific skill require- 
ments component is divided into six subcomponents. Bach subcomponent is 
deacribed below. 



A, Basic physlcal/senaory-motor skills required - The impoi"tant motoric 
skills required of the worker should be delineated. There are hundreds of 
motoric activities required by even the most rudimentary job. However^ it 

is essential that the job assessor and the employer select crucial physical 
motor skills. A specific physical-motor skill investigation should relate 
to at least the following: 

1. The quantity of weights lifted and the distance the weights must 
be carried by the worker should be determined. A precise descrip- 
tion of items carried should be included also. 

2. A description of any unusual visual or auditory demands placed 
upon the worker should be provided. 

3. A description of the amount of time the worker is required to 
stand and /or sit while performing work- related duties should be 
determined, 

4* A behavioral description of each physical demand deemed crucial 
should be presented. For examplei if emptying the trash is re- 
quired then the description of this activity should denote i 

a. characteristics of trash cans and dumpsters; 

b. weights and distances Involved in trash removal | 

c* aasistance provided or not provided for trash removal, 

B. A listing of the basic interpersonal skills required The basic in- 
terpersonal skills component is closely related to the social environment 
component described earlier* Hopefully ^ however, this component will provide 
more detailed listings of the specific cues and responses Involved in the job 
under investigation. Specific basic interpersonal skills should include at 
least the following: 

1. There should be a listing of the specific actions required after 
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direct statements or connnands are made by a supervisor* 
2, The job assessor should describe the number and type(s) of social 
Interactions conducted among fellow workers* Specifically, the 
assessor should determine i 

a. which interactions are crucial to the Job performance; 
b* which interactions facilitate social success but are not 

crucial to job perf ormance. 
3* A description of lunch break and restroom break activities should 
be available. Specifically, the assessor should record i 
a* whether or not the worker regulates the lunch break; 

b. a description of the employee eating areas and restrooms* 

4* The procedures a worker must use to find additional work when tasks 

are completed should be determined* 
5, Attempts should be made to determine the frequency and types of un= 

expected social interactions that occur at given time intervals. 

Specif icallys there should be a description ofi 

a, the number and types of occasions when a worker is expected 
to greet new acquaintances; 

b. the number and types of occasions when a worker interacts 
with the, public- 

C. Language skills required = The language requirements of a job are as 
crucial to successful porformance as motoric skills* Language skills will 
facilitate direction following, social interaction, as well as confidence in 
handling normal daily work requirements and unexpected situations* Within a 
job skills invantory the following language requirement should be delineated* 

1* The assessor should determine the required direction following 
skills* Specifically, it should be noted whether 1, 2, or 3 
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component directions are given by superviiors and/or fellow 
workers* 

2. The assessor should delineate those nouns, adjectives, preposl^ 
tlons, and verbs specific to the job under investigation* 

3. The aasessor should determine required expreisive verbal and non^ 
verbal language skills* 

D* Functional academic skills required ^ Frequently , vocational and aca-- 
demic skills are not taught in situations where these crucial skill areas are 
functional. Specific academic skills, howeverj can be pinpointed as essential 
to particular jobs for severely handicapped students. Thus, the functional 
academic section of an Inventory could include the followlngi 

1* The assessor should delineate the required readlngj math^ and 
writing skills as well as any necessary telephone=use skills, 
2* The assessor should describe essential categorization and dis- 
crimination skills - 
3. The assessor should note any critical short term memory require- 
ments, 

E. ^tochine and tool skills required - In addition to specifying physical 
motor demands, the assessor should describe the range of machine and tool re- 
quirements. In this component descriptions of even the most rudimentary tools, 
such as a broom as well as the more obvious machinery such as a dishwasher 
should be included, 

F, Hygiene skills required « In this component specific body care re- 
quirements should be described. These requirements might include body and 
clothes cleanliness, deodorant use, the use of hair nets, and shaving demands, 
III, Supportive skills and other inforMtlon required 

There are probably several skill areas that do not pertain directly to 
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the job under investigation but that are crucial to successful job performance* 
The following four skill areas could fit into this category I 1) transporta= 
tion skills; 2) work preparation skills; 3) basic money management skllls| and 
4) time telling and time judgment skills. In addition to these ancillary skill 
areas, there are at least two other informtlon clusters that must be considered 
by a teacher before a severely handicapped worker is placed in a competitive 
jobf health code requirements and informed consent and legal requirements* 
A brief description of these supportive skills and inforraation clusters is 
provided below, 

A, Transportation skills required Without an independent method of 
getting to and from works a severely handicapped worker probably will not be 
successful vocationally over an extended time period* Even if the worker is 
provided transportation by his parents or by his residential supervisorsp job 
security would be a direct function of transportation resources. There are at 
least four methods or combination methods of Independent travel that do not 
rely on "helpful others" and are available to severely handicapped workers i 
public buses, public taxis , bicycles ^ and walking. Thus the transportation 
skills component of the inventory should detail the skills required by these 
travel methods. 

1, A description of the distances to and from work and to and from 
locations the worker will be traveling should be presented* 

2, Precise descriptions of the transportation modes the worker will 
be using on a regular basis should be presented, 

3, Alternative methods of transportation open to the worker in the 
event that the primary source is unavailable on a given day should 
be presented. 

B» Skills related to work preparation Many severely handicapped 
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sCudenta do not make advanea plans concerning the clothee they will wear and, 
In many cases» what and where they ^11 eat in a given day* One of the primary 
reasons for these inabilities la that most severely handicapped persons are 
taught to leave day to day planning decisions to "helpful others," However, 
If severely handicapped students are to function successfully In vocational 
set tings J they must be taught skills related to independent work preparation. 
For too long severely handicapped students have arrived at sheltered work- 
shops oddly dressed and either without sack lunches or money to purchase lunch. 
While such skill deficits may be tolerated by persons Instructing severely 
handicapped students, such tolerance may not be available In more competitive 
job settings. Thus, It Is suggested that at least the following work prepa- 
ration skills be developed: 

1. At least the following specific clothing requirements of the job 
under investigation should be determined i 

a. Clothing requirements specific to the job itself should be 
described* If uniforms are required, the person responsible 
for providing and maintaining uniforms should be determined. 

b. The clothing requirements acceptable for getting to and from 
work should be determined* 

c. Clothing preparation skills should be delineated. That is, 
laundry skills and color combination skills should be deter- 
mined , 

2. The work preparation component should describe daily lunch and 
break requirements. Minimally the following questions should 
be answered I 

i 

a* The amount of time the severely handicapped worker will be 
allotted to eat and specifically where lunch will be eaten 
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should be described. 

The lunch options available to the worker should be presented. 

That is, the skills necessary to use brown bags, vending 

machines or lunch counters should be delineated, 
c* Who will prepare a sack lunch and what alternative preparation 

plans are available should be described, 
d. Whether or not bagged lunches will require refrigeration should 

be determined* 

C* BasjLc mone^ management skills required Often severely handicapped 
persons have much of , their financial busineffs""talrfn c4fe of " or handled by 
"helpful others*" However , since the emergence of sheltered workshops^ the 
nption of renumerative income for productive severely handicapped workers has 
surfaced and most supervisors recognise the right of the severely handicapped 
employee to manage certain portions of his/her income t It should be stressed ^ 
however, that money management skills for competitive severely handicapped 
workers will need to be more comprehensive than those needed by many sheltered 
workshop employees* In competitive job settings unscrupulous individuals 
could exploit severely handicapped workers. In addition^ severely handicapped 
workers probably will not find the daily financial assistance previously 
available from "helpful others*" Thus, it is crucial that basic money manage- 
ment skills be developed. Minimally the following skill clusters should be 
addressed i 

1, The severely handicapped worker, the teacher, and parents should 
determine jointly the ways in which the worker will spend his 
new Income, 

2. The amounts of money the severely handicapped worker will need 
on a daily basis and for what purposes should be determinedi 
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3, The method ttaough which the severely handicappad worker will be 
paid should be determined, 

4. How the severely handicapped worker will cash the check, and the 
type of assistance the worker's bank provides to handicapped 
patrons should be determined* 

D. Time telling and time ludgment skills required - Time telling skills 
have been taught in classrooms for severely handicapped students* However , 
time Judgment skills or the abilities necessary to pair enviroimental occur-^ 
rences with specific daily time periods is a cluster of skills often not 
addressed in classrooms^ but is often critical to successful Job performance** 
Therefore, the following issues should be addressed to determine precisely the 
time skills needed for the Job under investlgationi 

1, The degree to which the severely handicapped worker will need to 
tell time should be determtoed* Will the worker need to determine 
time to minute; 5 minute; or 30 minute intervals? 

2, The critical events directly related to the Job and the time of 
those events should be determined, 

3, The non=Job events, such as lunch ^ the severely handicapped worker 
will need to pair or match with specific daily time periods should 
be determined* 

4, The time a worker will need to leave home in order to arrive at 
work on time should be determined- 

5, Alternative time telling strategies available to a severely handi^ 
capped worker who does not have skills suggested in 1-4 above 
should be determined, 

E, Health _code requirements - The final two components of the Job in- 
ventoryi Health code requirements and Informed consent and legal requirement^ » 
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are Information sections that do not directly Involve specif Ic skills of se- 
verely handicapped workers. Howavar, descriptions of requiremmts for these 
two componants must be gathered to insure that state and local 1 • and ordi- 
nances are honored. Within the domain of health code requirements the follow^ 
ing questions should be addressed: 

1, The types of specific physical exams required of workers for the 
job under consideration should be determined - 

2, Required vaccinations should be determined. 

3, If the severely handicapped worker is being considered for food 
service work^ the requirements concerntog restroom use and hand^ 
washing should be determined * 

F» Informed consent and legal requirements The worker- s teacher or 
advocate should investigate the following questions ^ 

1, Will the severely handicapped worker need a work permit? If so, 
what steps will be necessary to procure one? 

2, Does the severely handicapped worker possess a Social Security 
card? Will the worker's income jeopardize social security bene- 
fits the severely handicapped person is currently receiving? 

3, Under what guardianship rules is the severely handicapped worker 
functioning? Who should provide legal permission before the se- 

■ " verely handicapped student accepts employment? 

4* Will the severely handicapped worker be protected in the event 
of injury by Workman's Compensation if ha accepts the job under 
investigation? 

5p Will the employer of the severely handicapped worker require 
bonding or other insurance? 
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6. Will thm employer of the severely handicapped worker require 
the worker to attend orientation meetings? Can an advocate 
attend this meeting with the worker? 

7. Has the severely handicapped citizens given consent to work on 
the job under investigation ? Along with assessment of job skills, 
the question concerning whether or not the severely handicapped 
citiEen indeed does wf.nt the job he is offered must be determined 
accurately. 

In the paper that follows an attempt will be made to apply the job skill 
inventory strategy described above to two different jobs that are often 
available to severely handicapped workers: dishwashing and folding printed 
matter. There is little doubt that the inventory as it is presented here 
will not be appropriate for all potential Jobs or for all workers. There 
will be skill clusters added to or deleted from the inventory as different 
jobs and workers are studied. The degree of adaption necessary to accomaiodate 
the unique characteristics will vary within and between Individuals* Nonethe- 
less, it does appear that the strategy has functional utility and shouldvbe 
developed further. 

An Inventory of Selected Skills and Related Information Required for 
Competitive Functioning as a Dishwasher in a Public Restaurant 

I. General Job Characteristics 

A, Reasons why severely handicapped students were considered for this job 

There were several factors suggesting that the cluster of skills 
required of a dishwasher by a local company was within the reper-- 
tolres of several severely handicapped students in the Madison Public 
Schools I 



Appreciation is expressed to Stephen Skolasky, Assistant Supervisor 
of Rennebohm cafeterias in Madisonj without whose assistance and cooperation 
this project could not have been undertake* 
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1. To our knowledge no severely handicapped atudent In Madison 

Public Schools had functioned previously In a competitive dlsh^ 
washing position. However, several sever ely handicapped stu- 
dents had worked as assistant food service personnel in public 
school settings on a regular basis, 

2* It had been determined that mildly handicapped workers had 

performed In similar settings successfully with the employing 
company for as long as ten years. 

3, When a task analysis of this job was completed. It was Judged 
by teachers that selected severely handicapped students cur^ 
rently possessed many dishwashing skills and that those skills 
not possessed could be acquired within a reasonable period of 
time, 

4, The potential employer stated a willingness to employ Individual 
severely handicapped students on a part-time basis, provided 
those students were trained and supervised by school personnel, 

5, The public restaurant where dishwashers are employed was within 
walking distance of a local group home where severely handi- 
capped students resided. 

B, General d^sjrijt ion of the job 



Described below are the basic components that hopefully convey the 
routine cluster of skills performed by the dishwasher (D). This 
task analysis is divided into four major areas. ^ 

!• Home p r ej ar a t i on f _or__ wo r k 

A. D will launder, iron, and select his/her next day's 
clothing the night before going to work. 

B. D will prepare his/her sack lunch and prepare the 
money for work at least one hour before leaving for 
work. 

C. D will decide upon his/her outer garments for work 
at least one half hour before leaving for work. 



The task analysis used In this Inventory for the most part, was de= 
veloped by Richard Schwartz (1976), Mr, Schwartz expanded this task anal-* 
ysis into an Instructional program designed to teach dishwashing skills to 
severely handicapped students. The methodology^ results and discussion of 
Mr. Schwartz's program are included ks Appendix A .fecK^-thtH^-pa^r , This was 
done in order to provide the reader with a practical demonstration of how 
dishwashing skills w©ca taught through the use of the job skills inventory. 
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D. D will laave his/her group home and walk to the Ranneboto 
cafeteria in the Newspapars Building 30 minutes prior to 
tha tima he/she is due at work. 

II. Onslte worker praparatlon 

A, D will enter the work facility and walk to the cafeteria 
area, 

B, D will remove his/her coat and if mala he will remove 
his shirt and put on his working uniform that includee 

a white cap, a white shirty and a white apron. If female 
the dishwasher will put on her hair net and white apron. 

C, D will walk to the restroom and wash his/her hands* 

D, D will load soap into the dishwashing machine, 

E, D will go into the restaurant dining area with a bucket 
of soapy water J a towel and a sponge. There D will 
clean the tops of all dining tables. 

F, While in the dining area D will check the level of trash 
in the dining room trash can* If the level is above half 
fulls D will remove the trash and place a new plastic bag 
In trash receptacle, 

G, D will take a standing position at the service window* 

III, Tasks related to dishwashing machine operatlont garbage dis- 
posal oje rat Ion » and tra^c lea ranee * 

The following cluster of tasks constitutes the primary cluster 
of routine skills performed by the dishwasher* ThuSp once the 
dishwasher begins receiving "dirty" trays from customers, the 
following procedures are initiated and repeated throughout the 
work day* "Dirty trays'* contain assorted silvers glasses, and 
dishes as well as soiled paper and garbage, Gustomers place 
"dirty trays" at the service window and walk away* 

Component A 

D will prepare silverware, glassesp cupSj coffee pots, 
tulip cups, tea servers, plates, bowls, salad dishes, 
and trays that will be placed in the dishwashing ma- 
chine.^ 



It should be noted that the action Is the same for glasses, cups, coffee 
pota, tulip cups and tea servers in the first category and plates, bowls, 
salad dishes and trays in the second. The task analysis presented here for 
glasses is the same for the entire first category and the task analysis for 
plates is used throughout the second category* 
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1, D will secure a large metal bowl from the sink* 

2, D will pick up the soap container from the shelf and put an 
appropriate amount in the bowl* 

3, D will turn the handle labeled *'H" to the right so that hot 
water flows, 

4, D will check the temperature by placing one hand under the 
faucet while moving the handle with the other until the 
water is **hot*-' 

5, D will place the bowl in the water flow until the bowl is 
filled to the appropriate level* 

6, D will turn the handle labeled '*H" to the left so that the 
water flow ceases. 

7, . D will place the bowl to the left of the service window. 

8, D will get the silver carrier from the, shelf and place it 
next to the silverware rinse bowl, 

9, D will secure a rack with prongs and place it to the right of 
the garbage disposal, 

10* D will secure a flat rack and place it to the right of the 
garbage disposal* 

11, D will take the silver off the tray in the service window, 

12, D will place the silver in the soapy waters shake the loose 
food off, and then leave the silver in the bowl, 

13, D will pick out a handful of knives and place them in the 



knife section of the carrier, D will repeat the action with 





f orks j 


spoonSi and soup spoons. 


14, 


D will 


put the silver carrier in the flat rack. 


15. 


D will 


take each glass off the tray* 


16, 


D will 


empty the glass into the garbage disposal* 


17. 


D will 


place the glass upside down in the flat rack. 


18* 


D will 


take the plate off che tray* 


19, 


D will 


hold the plate in one hand and operate the rinse faucet 



by squeezing with the other hand so that the spray rinses the 
food off the plate into the garbage disposal. 



20* D will place the plate in rack with prongs. 
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21. D will squeaze the water sprayer and will continue to spray 
Into the disposal while the disposal is on. 

22. D will turn the garbage disposal switch to ON . 

23. When the garbage is shreddeds D will turn the garbage disposal 
switch to OFF . 

24. D will repeat actions 11-23 until all trays are cleared. 

Component B 

D will oparmte the dishwashing machine after steps in 
Component A have been completed, v. 

1, D will push the drain level to "QPEN .iV 

2* When no water is flowing from the drains D will pull the 
drain lever to " CLOSED . " {I 

3i D will open the rinse water valve all! the way out. 

4, When water begins flowing from the drain, D will close the 
rinse water valve. 



5. D will secura the measuring cup, fill the cup with soaps and 
then pour the soap into the soap container, if the buzzer 
sounds indicating the need for more soap, 

6i D will push up on the dishwashing machine door handle so that 
the door opens, 

7, D will push the rack into the machine. 

8, D will push down on the dishwashing machine door handle so 
that the door closes, 

9, D will press the start button, 

10. When the red light above the start button goes off ^ D will 
push up on the dishwashing machine door handle so that the 
door opens* 

11, D will pull the rack out of the dishwashing machine. 

Component C 

D will stack all it.ems that have been washed in the 
dishwashing machine in the appropriate places, 

1, D will remove the coffee pots from the rack and place them 
on the shelf, 

2, D will remove the tea servers from the rack and place them 
on the shelf, 1 7R 
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3* D will remove the glasses from the rack and place them in the 
bin. 

4- D will remove the cups from the rack and place them in the 
cup bin* 

5. D will remove the tulip cupa from the rack and place them on 
the shelf, 

6. D will remove the plates from the rack and place them on the 
shelf, 

7. D will remove the bowls from the rack and place them on the 
shelf, 

8. D will remove the salad dishes from the rack and place them on 
the shelf. 

9. D will remove the trays from the rack and place them on the 
counter in the cafeteria. 

10, When the silver is dry^ D will pick out a handful of knives 

and place them in the silverware tray, D will repeat the ac- 
tion for forks, spoons, and soup spoons. 

Component D 

The dishwasher will carry needed items from the work 
area to the cafeteria. 



1. D will carry the cups to the cafeteria and stack the cup bin 
next to the coffee vendor, returning with the empty bin as a 
replacament , 

2, D will carry the glasses to the cafeteria and stack the glass 
bin next to the ice water vendor, returning with the mnpty bin 
as a replacement p 

3» D will remove the trays from the counter and stack them next 
to the counter. , 

4* D will take the silverware tray to the cafeteria and fill the 
cafeteria silverware tray, placing knives, forks, spoons, and 
soup spoons in the appropriate sections, D will return the 
silverware tray to the shelf, 

5, D will take the utensil tray to the cafeteria. Utensils such 
as kitchen knives, ladles, spatulas, mixers, etc*, are placed 
in the drawer under the counter. Tea servers are placed next 
to the hot water vendor. 



IV, Preparation for completing work 
1. D will secure a clean rag from the box under the iink, 
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2. D will turn on the rinse faucet and spray water from the ser= 
vice window on the left to the dishwashing machine on the right, 

3. D will turn off the rinse faucet. 

4. D will wipe the work area with left to right strokes from the 
service window to the dishwashing machine so that all metal is 
wiped and the excess water runs into the garbage disposal or 
the dishwashing machine, D will then wipe all metal with right 
to left strokes from the end of the counter to the dishwashing 
Mchine so that the excess water runs into the dishwashing 
machine* 

5* D will put the rag in the dirty rag box under the sink, 

6. D will fill two sinks with hot water and soaking solution* 
Soiled pans are to be placed into these sinks by other food 
service personnel * D will scrub with a special pad aftar the 
pans have soaked for at least 10 minutes. The scrubbed pans 
will then^ be placed in the dishwasher in the manner described 
in the task analysis for glasses* 

7. Usage of the dishwasher is completed when all Iteins dirtied 
that day are placed in the dishwasher* 

8* D will return to the restaurant dining area with d bucket of 
soapy water and a sponge, and using left to right stroksSs D 
will clean the table tops and will return his TOterlals to 
their storage areas. 

9. D will return to the trash receptacle In the dining area and 
will remove the plastic bag, seal it, and return it to the 
dishwashing room* „ D will place a fresh bag Into the trash 
receptacle* 

10* D will remove the broom and dust pan from its storage area, 

sweep the dishwashing room floor, pick up the dirt In the dust- 
paUj deposit the dirt in the trash can, and return the broom and 
the dustpan to their storage area. 

11. D will remove the mop, mop bucket, and attached mop wringer from 
its storage area* D will fill the bucket with hot water* D 
will mop the kitchen floor with left to right strokes , wring out 
the mop, remove the dirty water into the sink, and return these 
materials to their storage area. 

12* D will go to the restroom area and wash his hands. 

13, D will return to the dishwashing room, remove his soiled unl^ 
form, place it in the dirty clothes receptacle, and put on hie 
own shirt, and other outer garments, 

14. D will leave the work facility and walk home. 



The next section of the inventory provides a description of work hours, 
days off, overtime, and breaks* 1 
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The dishwashing job under investigation is a part-time position^ Spe- 
cifically, the dishwasher is required to work on three prescribed days 
weekly for five hours each day. Usually these work days are scheduled 
in advance and do not change from week to week. However, on occasion 
the dishv/asher is requested to work additional weekdays or on Saturdays • 
The dishwasher is expected to commence work at 9i30 a,m, and to com- 
plete all required duties by 2:30 p.m. The dishwasher receives one 15 
minute break for each workday. The break is taken preciaely from 12i00 
noon to 12:15 p.m. The dishwasher does not receive overtime oppor- 
tunities. If asked to work on unscheduled days, the diahwasher can 
accept or reject such requests made by the supervisor. 

Since there are no products manufactured on this jobs diagrams of com= 
pleted work are not presented. 

C . A general description of the work setting 

The work setting for the dishwasher is a three-room cafatarla area* The 
cafeteria area is located within the printing building of Madiaon News- 
papers, Inc. This newspaper company employs approximately 600 persons* 
Of these 600, about 400 persons work between 9 a.m, and 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and these daytime workers are the principle customers 
of the cafeteria. The cafeteria itself is operated by a local drug 
stove chain so that, in effect, the dishwasher is employed by a drug 
store company and not by the newspaper company. The primary meal aarved 
within the cafeteria is lunch. 

1. The three-room conference area is depicted in the illustration below* 
The dishwaLier works principally in the dishrashing room* However, 
the worker has duties that are performed in Che dining room and in 
the food service room also. 



Figure 1 
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2. A ichema of the dishwashing room is depicted balow. This is the 
principle work area of the dishwasher. However, the room is also 
used by food service personnel for refrigerator and paper products 
storage. 

Figure 2 
Scheina of Dishwashing Room 
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3* Setting shifts required of the dishwasher are minimal. The dish- 
washer spends apprOKiraately 90-95% of his/her time in the dish-" 
washing room. Specif icallys however, the following movements are 
necessary i 

a. The diahwaaher is required to enter the dining area for as 
many as six times daily for purposes of cleaning tables, 
removing trash from trash cans, and for taking a break. 

b. The dishwasher is required to enter the food service area 
for purposes of storing cleaned pans, silver, and trays. 
The number of trips to the food service area varies con-- 
siderably on a dally basis depending upon the amount of 
business. It was recorded that the dishwasher entered the 
food service area between 10-^40 times during a two-day work 
period . 

c. The dishwasher can use the public walk area and the public 
restrooms during break periods. 

D. A general description of the social environment 

1, Information related to fellow workers - The dishwasher performs 

his duties along with three fellow employees hired by the cafeteria 
operators as food service workers. One of these food service 
workers supervises both the dishwasher and the remaining two food 
service persons . Described below are the visible characteristics 
of each fellow worker, their duration of employment, and state- 
ments made to the job assessor concerning their past experience 
with handicapped workers. 

a. Food service worker A was a female, approximately 41 years old. 
She wore a company^provided uniform dress, her own flat shoes and 
glasses. Worker A was also the supervisor. She has been with 
the food concession company for about three years and in her 
current position and job location for one year. Worker A told 
the job assessor that she had worked with a partially handi-- 
capped dishwasher and food service worker last year at another 
location. Worker A stated that each handicapped worker "did 

his job well but was kind of slowJ* Worker A said she ''did 
not mind working with these people as long as they did their 
job well and didn't have to be looked after all the time." 

b. Food Service Worker B was a female approximately 26 years old. 
She wore a company provided uniform dress and her own flat shoes. 
Worker B was noticeably overweight. She had been employed by 
the cafeteria for less than one year at the current location 
only. Worker B told the assessor that she "had worked for 
Central Colony^ as an aide last year" and that she felt "it 

was a good thing to get retarded people jobs instead of keeping 
them all out at the Colony." 



^Central Wisconsin Colony is a public r^^sidential facility for retarded 



citizens. 
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c. Food Service Worker C was a female approximately 55 years old. 
She, too, wore a company provided uniform drese and her own 
flat shoes. Worker C had been employed by the cafeteria for 
approximately three years. She had worked at two other loca-* 
tions previously* Worker C assisted Worker A in ordering food. 
Worker C made nc comments to the assessor concerning tha em-- 
ployment of handicapped workers* 

Information related to supervision - The dishwasher receives most 
of his/her supervision from food service Worker A* However ^ during 
Infrequent visits, the general manager of several cafeterias eval= 
uates and in some cases supervises the dishwasher. Thus, the re-^ 
mainder of this section will deal with the type and amount of supers- 
vision emanating from Worker A, since supervision from the general 
manager was Infrequent. 

The supervisor (Worker A) visited the dishwasher for purposes of 
evaluation and to give orders approxi™tely 12 times during a flve= 
hour work period. During these visits the supervisor does not discuss 
work performance. This is important to note because, as Is frequent 
with competitive jobs, the worker Is not receiving daily feedback 
concerning successful versus unsuccessful performance. Instead, the 
supervlGor evaluates what needs to be done and in what priority and 
based on this information, the supervisor gives the dishwasher several 
one or two component verbal directions. The supervisor told the 
examiner that she does not closely monitor a dishwashers performance. 
She said that after initial training, dishwashers are expected to 
perform their duties with a minimum of supervision. 

During a typical one^hour work period, the supervisor gave the dlsh^ 
washer approximately three single or double component verbal direc- 
tions* A listing of satnple commands follows' 

a. Take the trash out, 

b. Empty the dining room trash can. 

c. Send out more dishes and silver, 

d. Clean the dining room table, 

e. Help Millie carry the cheese to the service area. 

f. Take your break* 

g. Don't talk when it's busy, 
h* Work faster. 

1, Pjii.t your things away* 

j. Clean the tables before you empty the trash, 

k* Unload the dishwasher, then carry the trays out. 
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1. Don't forget to check your silver. 

nii Remember to wash your hands after you use the restrooma, 

n- Don't forget to soak your pans b^ef ore you scrub them, 

o. Put the soap in the dishwasher whenever it needs it. 

p* Don't forget to check your silver to make sure it's clean 
before you put it out, 

q. Remember to wash all silver twice , 

r. Keep your counter clean. 

a. Keep your front window clear at all times. 

t. Don't overload the dishwasher, 

u. Allow enough time to finish your pans. 

3 . Inf ormatlon^ j'jlated to jpecial continge ncies of the employer - 
Listed below are the specific regulations and procedures sug- 
gested by the employer* Most of these iules were taken directly 
from the employees' manual describing company policies: 

a. No gum chewing or smoking is permitted on the job, 

b. Male hair cuts must be trimmed 1 inch above the shirt collar, 

c. Clean uniforms are expected to be worn by employees every day* 

d. Two hours notice by phone is expected in advance of any 
emergency absences. 

e. If possible, one day's notice by phone or in person is fxpected 



f , Two weeks notice in writing is expected prior to quitting .1 job. 

g. Special days off should be arranged with the supervisor 10 days 
in advance, 

h* Employees are permitted to take their breaks in the regular 
dining area. However ^ the employee should let the supervisor 
know precisely when he/she is taking a break. 



Dishwashers are expected to perform an array of physical sensory^ 
motor skills. Although as suggested in the task analysis, there is 




Specific Work Skills R equired 



A . Basig.^physlcal sensory-motor skills required 
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a genefal sequence under which these skills are performad, that sequence 
will vary depending upon variables such as the number of customers , the 
particular preferences of the dishwasher, and the directives of the 
supervisor* Hopefully, the listing of physical sensory=motor skills 
below is sufficiently inclusive to account for the skills required In a 
typical work day, 

1* Weights and ma terials - The dishwasher should be able to pick up, 
carry, and set down items that weigh up to 50 pounds, and he/she 
should be able to carry these items a distance of up to 50 feet. 
Large and heavy items that need to be picked up, moved and set 
down are delineated below* 

a. Dish Racks Dish racks are approximately 3 feet by 3 feet 
square and can contain pans, silver, dishes, trays, glasses, 
and coffee servers. Frequently loaded racks need to be moved 
from one counter top to another within the dishwashing room. 
The heaviest of these loaded racks is filled with silver, 
while, the lighter racks contain coffee servers and small 
dishes • The average weight of a loaded dish rack is approxi-- 
mately 40 pounds (range - 10 lbs* to 60 lbs*)* 

b. Canisters of soag used in the dishwashing machine ^ These 
caisters are approxtoateiy 3 feet tall and 1*5 feet in 
diameter. They can weigh up to 50 lbs* Soap canisters are 
brought into the dishwashing room on 4-'wheeled dollies and 
must be unloaded from a dolly and placed under the counter 
near the dishwashing machine* Once on the floor f t is easier 
to move a soap canister by sliding or rolling it rather than 
by picking it up, 

c. Plastic bags containing trash and garbage - The plastic bags 
hold approximately 30 gallons of waste and when full they can 
weigh up to 50 lbs. Loaded plastic bags must be removed from 
trash receptacles and carried distances of up to 50 feet, 

d. Groupj^ of pans - Groups of pans taken from the serving area 
into the dishwashing area can weigh up to 30 lbs. The pans 
are placed one inside another and are carried by hand* 

e* Groups of dishes - Groups of piled dishes are moved distances 
of -up to 5 feet and may weigh up to 15 lbs* Dishes can be 
piled up as many as 30 high. The movement of these piled 
dishes requires balancing abilities as well as weight-lifting 
skills, 

2. UnuSLual visual and auditory skill requirements ^ The dishwashing 
job does not require visual or auditory skills of an unusual 
nature. Thus, it was determined by both the supervisor ^^and the 
assessor that a "normal range*- of visual and auditory skills would 
be sufficient. 

3» Amount of time standing and sitting - The dishwasher working a 
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typical five^hour day is required to stand on his feet for four 
hours, and 45 minutes* The dishwasher is not involved with any 
duties that can be performad in a sitting position. 

4p Physical demands deemed crucial - Listed below are the major 
physical motor skills required , All physical motor skills 
described below must be performed without assistance ^ 

a* The dishwasher is required to carry racks weighing up to 50 
lbs, from one counter to another across distances of up to 
25 feet. 

b. The dishwasher is required to carry 30 gallon trash cans con-- 
taining waste weighing up to 50 Ibs^j across distances of up 
to 50 feet. 

c. The dishwasher Is required to move 30 gallon canisters of 
soap froin a 4-wheel dolly onto the floor of the dishwashing 
room, a distance of up to 5 feet. 

d. The dishwasher is required to lift, carry and set down groups 
of pans weighing up to 30 lbs. , across distances of up to 25 
feet, 

e. The dishwasher is required to lift, carry and set down groups 
of pans weighing up to 20 lbs, and piled up to 30 dishes high, 
across distances of up to 25 feet. 

f. The dishwasher is required to load and unload silver, dishes, 
pans, tirays, glasses, and other containers placed in the dish 
racks. 

g. The dishwasher is required to remove garbage and trash from 
dishes, silver, trays, pans and other containers and to place 
the garbage and trash in the disposal and trash can respectively* 

h. The dishwasher is required to load and unload handfuls of sil- 
ver, into and out of utensil baskets. The utensils must be 
placed upright in the silver racks and each handful taken or 
removed should contain at least 10 pieces of silver. 

1, The dishwasher is requiied to push loaded racks into and pull 
out of the dishwasher machine. These racks are moved in and 
Dut of the machine a distance of up to 10 feet. The pushing 
and/or pulling movement should facilitate the sliding of these 
racks along the ccunter tops into and out of the dishwashing , 
machine, 

j. The dishwasher is required to clean table tops, counters and 
machinery using a wet rag and hot soapy water in a bucket. 
Other Important subskills in this motor area involve wringing 
out the rag and judging when it is necessary to place the rag 
into the water bucket for cleaning. 
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k, Tha dishwasher is required to mop the dishwashing room 

floor. The floor area is about 20' by 20'. The mop when 
wet weighs approximately 20 lbs. and must be pushed across 
the floor. A special mop wringing apparatus must be 
pushed down and up to wring the mop after cleaning in a 
bucket of hot soapy water. The mop wringing apparatus re-- 
quires the dishwasher to exert approximately 40 lbs* of 
pressure when drying the mop. 

1* The dishwasher is required to place dishes , pans, silver, 
traySi glasses, and special containers on appropriate 
shelves in the dishwashing room and in the serving room. 

m. The dishwasher is required to soak and hand clean dirty pans 
brought into the dishwashing room from the serving area. 
The pans are soaked in special solution and they are scrubbed 
using a special cleaning pad* It should be noted that pan 
cleaning must be accomplished within specified time periods 
(see schedule depicted in Figure 3, page 41). That is, each 
pan must be cleaned in approximately 2 minutes. 

n. The dishwasher is required to remove cleaned trays from the 
dishwashing machine, pile such trays into groups of up to 
25 trays, carry the trays to the food service room, and 
place the trays in appropriate racks, 

A listing of basic interpersonal skills required 

1, Direct verbal responses required after supervisory commands . 

As mentioned in the Language requirements section of the inven-- 
tory, there are no verbal responses required of the dishwashing 
job under assessment. However, the dishwasher should be able to 
functionally respond to supervisory commands with "yes" or "no" 
verbal statements or gestures and then should precede to carry 
out the directions given. 

2. The numbers and types of SQcial Interactions conducted among 
f ellow porker s . 

a. Although the dishwasher is not required to socially inter= 
act' with fellow workers, he/she should be able to respond 
to others with "yes" or "no" statements. In addition, the 
dishwasher should maintain a facial expression that is 
socially acceptable to other workers. Grimaces, blank ex= 
pressions, and uncontrolled smiles, for Instaiices, are not 
appropriate . 

b. The dishwasher should also be able to greet and say farewell 
to fellow workers when beginning and ending work respectively. 
Thus the following selected cues and responses are not 
essential to job performance, but probably will enhance 
social success over sustained periods of employments 
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Selected Social Cues from 
Supervisor or Fellow Worker 



(1) Nice day. 

(2) Good to see you, 

(3) Hope you have a good day 
at work, 

(4) Don't spend all that 
money in one place. 

(5) Take care of yourself, now. 

(6) That's a good Job, 

(7) What's up today? 

(8) What are you doing after 
work? 

(9) What-s the weather like? 
(10) You look sharp. 



Dishwasher's Possible Socially 

Ace e potable Response a 

(1) Yes, it's a nice day* 

(2) Thank you, it's good to see yoUi 

(3) Thanks J you too. 

(4) I won't. 

(5) 1 will. 

(6) Thanks, 

(7) Not much. 

(8) Watching TV; going shopping; 
playing ball, 

(9) Clear, Sunny, Cloudy. I don't 
know. 

(10) Thanks, 



3 , A description of lunch break and restroom activities , 

a. The dishwasher is required to initiate his/her own lunch break. 
This break is to be taken from precisely 12:00 noon to 12|15 
p,m, on each work day. The dishwasher is expected to perform 
the following skills prior to and during the lunch break* 

1) The dishwasher should clean all dishes , traySs and 
glasses in the vicinity of the dirty dish window. 

2) The dishwasher should notify Food Service Worker A 
that the lunch break is to be taken, 

3) The dishwasher should remove his/her white apron, 

4) While on break the dishwasher should use the proper 
restroom facility if necessary. 

: 5) While on break the dishwasher should take his/her pre- 
packed lunch from the storage area and take a seat at 
an unoccupied table in the dining room, 

6) ^^ile on break the dishwasher should use the vending 
machines to secure a drink if desired, 

7) The worker must attend to the time of day so that steps 
1 through 7 are completed before 12:15 p.m. 
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b. The employee eating avBa is the same facility described 

earlier as the dining area. Rastrooms are modern facilities 
located approKlmataly 12*0 feet from the dishwasher's pri-- 
mary work area. Usually the restrooms are well supplied 
with soap, paper towelSs and toilet paper* 

Procedures for finding additlonalwork . 

Frequently there are time intervals during the work day when the 
dishwasher completas all tasks required. For example, the dish-- 
washer is often without specific work from lQx30 a.m. to 10*45 
a.m. and from 11*30 a.m. to Hi 45 a,m, daily. These are periods 
of slow business and require minimal dishwashing and/or clean'-up 
activities. Delineated below are a selected series of work tasks 
that can be performed during periods when the dishwasher is with= 
out routine work* These selected tasks are not "make work projects 
because they are, for the most part, required later in the day. 
However, these additional tasks should be discontinued whenever 
normal dishwashing and clean-up skills are required. 

Additional Tasks 

a* The dishwasher con clean and dry the dining room table tops. 

bp The dishwasher can mop the dishwashing room floor. 

c* The dishwashar can clean the dishwashing machine and its parts. 

d* The dishwasher can clean the counter tops inside the dishwashin 
room. 

e. The dishwasher can organize the paper storage area within the 
dishwashing room. 

f. The dishwasher can clean the area surrounding and below the 
garbage disposal, 

g* The dishwasher can load extra silver^ glasses , and napkins In 
containers within the Food Service Area, 

hi The dishwasher can sweep the floor in the dishwashing room* 

it The dishwasher can remove papers and trash from the tables 
in the dining area and place them in the trash receptacle * 

J. The dishwasher can pick up papers left on the floor of the 
public walk area and the dining room area, and place them in 
the' trash receptacle. 

It should be noted that tha cafeteria operators are not responsible 
for certain facilities operated by Madison Newspapers. Thus, the 
dishwasher should not engage in the following additional work ac= 
tivitiesi 1 gg 
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a. The dishwasher should not attempt to clean the restrooms. 

b. The dishwasher should not attempt to clean or repair the 
vending machines, 

c. The dlshwaeher should not attempt to clean the £ jors or 
tables beyond the Food Concession Area depleted in Figure 1. 

5, Unexpected social interaction s^ 

a. The dishwasher is not expected to greet new acquaintances. 
However s the following cues and responses would suggest a 
manner of handling uneKpected situations of this nature 
should they occur: 

Selected cue from stranger Possible worker response 

(1) Hello, my name is . (1) Hello/ I'm (name) . 

(2) What-s your name? (2) (name) 

(3) Hello . How are (3) Okay, 
you doing today? 

(4) Do you like working here? (4) Yes or no* 

b. On occasions dishwashers were presented with limited oppor- 
tunities to interact with the public. When these situations 
occurred, the assessor noted that the cue from the stranger is 
often similar to those outlined above and to those In the Inter- 
personal Skills section. The dishwasher should respond as sug» 
gested or he/she should simply nod in acknowledgment of the 
stranger's cue. Most interactions with the public occurred 
when the dishwasher was in the area of the service window or 
when cleaning tables in the dining area. 

Language Skills Require^ - 

1, The required level of direction following skills can vary across 
supervisors and can vary with even the same supervisor* Thus, when 
this particular job was assessed it was determined that the super-= 
visor typically gave more one component verbal directions than two 
or three component verbal directions. It should be noted that two 
and three component verbal directions were used, especially during 
periods when the dishwasher had not completed required duties in a 
manner satisfactory to the supervisor. Selected examples of l^ 2, 
and 3 component directions frequently used by the supervisor are 
provided in the Information related to supervision section of this 
inventory, 

2, Listed on the following page are selected nouns, verbs, adjectives/ 
adverbs, and prepositions that are used^ frequently by dishwashers 
and food service workers employed by the cafeteria under discussions 
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Selected noun inventory 


Selected verb 


inventory 


customer 


silver rack 


bring 


take out 


dishwasher 


coffee pots 


return 


'go get 


rack 


temperature 


push ' . 


set 


trash cans 


bowl 


pull 


stand 


garbage disposal 


silver 


turn 


hurry 


wheel cart 


containers » 


press 


quick 


dolly 


hose 


give me 


lift 


sink 


hot water valve 


get 


put down 


faucet 


cold water valve 


wipe 


set down 


button 


steam valve 


grab 


help 


egg stains 


start button 


hold 


remember 


soap powder 


stop lever 


take 


don' t forget 


counter 


guide 


turn on/off 


overload 


shelves 


bottom conveyor belt 


go 


carry 


cafeteria 


trays 


work on 


put away 


work area 


racks flat vs. 


fill 


stack 


your things 


rack with prongs 


turn on 


turn off 


plates, trays 


tulip cups 


straighten 


get 


hot water 


utensils 


shake 


clear 


cold water 


rag 


squirt 


rinse 


extra 


soap dish 


scrape 


check 


silver carrier 


fan 


drain 


stack 


conveyor belt 


overhead fan 


put away 


close 


dish loader 


rinse bowl 


cut off 


rinse 


dish soap 


tray window 


clear 


turn off 


plastic vSp glass 


tea servers 


rack 


empty 


scraps 


salad bowls 


mop up 


wipe off 


paper vs^ garbage 


silver (spoons. 






valve 


kniveSs forks) 






prong rack 


dirty dishes/ 






flat rack 


clean dishes 







Selected idj ective/adverb Inventory ' Selected preposition inventory 



red 


hard 


all 


off 


for 


green 


soft 


none 


on 


from 


blue 


wet 


when 


up 


to 


yellow 


dry 


your 


dowr 


before 


brown 


hot 


mine 


b«sl I i 


after 


black 


cold 


ours 


next to 


whenever 


silver 


fast 


company owned 


over 


at 


white 


slow 


broken 


under 


then 


big 


easy 


fixed 


beneath 


out 


small 


hard 


working 


above 


in 


light 


dirty 


not working 




around 


heavy 


clean 




near 
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3. In addition to the use of the above inventories i the diBhwasher 
should be able to demonstrate expressive yes and no appropriately. 

4, When the eKaminer assessed the expressive requirements for this 
job one dishwasher did not use verbal expressions other than yes 
and no* However, another dishwasher did communicate with workers 
and supervisors. Thus, the following responses are suggested as 
optional verbal skills for the dishwasher: 

a. I need help* 

b. I don't know where the (words from noun inventory) is. 

c. Can 1 take my break, please? 
d* Can I use the restroom please? 

e. Where is the (words from noun inventory)? 

fp Can I help you? 

"^^^ (words from noun inventory) Is broken, 

D , Functional academic skills required 

1. Delineated below are the functional reading, math, and writing skills 
deemed crucial to the dishwashing job by both the assessor and the 
supervisor : 

Functional reading skills required 

a. The dishwasher must be able to functionally read at least the 
following words when they are presented across settings and in 
various types of letter forraSs e^g., handprinted^ bold printed^ 
capital letter print, small letter print* 

Selected reading inventory 

a* The dishwasher should be abla to read his/her name. 

b. The dishwasher should possess the skills necessary to read the 
following selected reading vocabulary* 



push/ pull 


soap 


storage area 


write 


of f /on 


cleaner - 


silver 


print 


out of order 


window 


trays 


rack 


hot/cold 


food service area 


napkins 


water 


spray 


dishwashing room 


doorway 


heat 


up/down 


dining area 


utensils 


sink 


do not : ; 


exit 


refrigerator 


reset 


handle r]\ . 


trash can 


dishwashing machine 


, public 


ice mach ?via 


disposal 


dishwasher , 


garbage 






men/women 


cafeteria 
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c. Functional reading of the work schedule depicted in Figure 3 
is required of the dishwaaher* 



Figure 3 



Name 


Mon - 


Tues * 


Wed . 


Thur s* 


Fri* 


Sat • 


Belmore 


9--1 


10-2 


10-2 


10-2 


10-2 


OFF 


Brown 


OFF 


^^B 


4-8 


4-8 


4-8 


7-2 


Schwar tz 


3^7 


3-7 


4^8 


4-8 


4-8 


3-7 


Certo 


10-2 


10-2 


10^2 


10-2 


10-2 


OFF 


Van Deventer 


10-^2 


10-2 


10-^2 


10-2 


10-2 


OFF 


Crowner 




OFF 


4-8 


4-8 


4-8 


3-7 


Pearlman 


4-8 


OFF 


4-8 


10-2 


10-2 


10-2 


d. Functional 


reading 


of notices posted 


is not 


required of 


the 


dishwasher 














Functional math skills 


required 










a* The dishwa 


sher must 


have the 


skills 


necesaary to rationally 


count objects up to 


10* These objects can v 


ary across several 


dimensions 


and are 


found in . 


any part 


of the 


work setting 


. For 


instance j 


the dishwaaher may 


be requested to 


place 10 clean 


pieces of 


silver in 


the rack 


located 


in the 


Food Service 


Area, 


b. tunctional 


addition 


and subtraction 


of objects are not required 


skills of 


the dishw 


asher* 


• 









Cf Clock reading and money management math skills are described in 
the Supj'ortive skills section of the inventory. 

Functional writing skills required 

a. The dishwasher must have the skills necessary to print or write 
his first and last dame. These skills should be performed 
across types of paper, types of writing instruments, and in 
various physical settings. For example, the dishwaaher must 
sign for his/her check twice monthly and may be asked to do 
this in any room of the cafeteria ^ and with any type of writing 
Instrument available. 



b. The dishwasher is not required to have other writing skills 
beyond those involving nawie writing. However, as will be 
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described in the Supportive Skills section of the Inventory, 
the diihwasher ±s required to, obtain a Social Security card. 
Thus J an optional handwriting skill could include the ability 
to fill out the application form required to secure a Social 
Security card. Selected items on such an application are 
delineated belowi 



First Middle Last 

Print full 
nmrnm 



City County State 



Place of 
birth 

Mothers 
name 



Fathers 
nwe 



Your 

address 

Today* a date 
Telephone number 
Date of birth 
Your age 



Number 4 Street City State ZIP 



Your sex Hale Female 

" " " s 

Your color White Negro Other 



Sign here 

2. Essential categorization and discrimination skills required 

Several of the categorization and discrimination skills deemed 
critical to job performance are presented below. The dishwashar 
should display the skills necessary to dlscrtolnate among and/or 
categorize the foilowlngi 

a. Variations of silver^ e.g.* knives, forks, spoons 

b. Variations of glasses, e.g., large, small 

c. Variations of plates, e.g., large, small 



d. Variations of trays, e.g., yellow, red, white 



EKLC 
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e. Variations in general machines, ft*g»s disposal^ dishwasher 

f . Variations in gpacific machinery component partSj e*g» ^ 
switch, door, belt 

g. Variations of racka, e.g.^ flat bed, prong 

h* Variations of receptacles, e.g., cans, jars, bottlaa 

i. Variations of paper goods, e,g*, napkins, paper, caps 

j. Variations of printed signs, e.g», exit^ in 

k* Variations of directions on machinery, e*g-, push/pull; 
off/on; up/down 

1* Variations of faucets, e.g., large handles, small handles 

m. Variations of cleansers and soaps^ e*g*j dishwashing soap, 
table cleaning soap 

n. Variations of tables and chairs, e*g», green tables, red 
tables, green chairs, red chairs 

o* Variations of tools, e*g,, mop, broom, wringer 



3* Short term memory requirements 



It should be noted that on occasions dishwashers are required to 
carry out orders received from supervisors after 30 to 60 second 
time delays. For eKample, If a dlshwastier was loading a rack and 
was about to place the rack in the dishwashing machine, and at 
this same instant he/she might be instructed by the supervisor to 
take the trash out, the dishwasher should remove the trash after 
current operations with the dishwashing machine were completed* 
However, if the dishwasher manifested poor short term memory 
skills, she could compensate to some degree by staying on schedule 
and thus minimise the number of tasks directed. to her by the 
supervisor • 

F* Machine and tool skills required 

Delineated below is a listing of the machinery and tools that the dish- 
washer will need to operate and use. Each tool or machine is described 
in terms of Its physical characteristics and the purposes for which it 
is used , 

1, Hot and cold water taps . There are two sets of hot and cold water 
taps located above and two sinks presented In Figure 2. The taps 
operate on a standard push/pull principle. Pushing the levers In-- 
ward toward the wall reduces water pressure and eventually shuts 
off the flow, while pulling the levers outward toward the dish- 
washer Increases water flow. There are at least the following 
uses for the hot and cold rater taps. 
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a. The taps are operated to fill the sinks in order to clean pans. 

b. The taps are operated to fill the mop and cleaning buckets. 

c. The taps are used to wash sponges and cleaning cloths « 

d. The taps are used to fill silver buckets. 

2, Water spray apparatus * The water sprayer is located directly above 
the garbage disposal machine. It is operated by a standard squeeze/ 
release motion* Thus, the sprayer is turned on and its water flow 
increased by squeezing the sprayer handle in a manner similar to 
operating a binycle hand brake. The sprayer is turned off or its 
flow can be decreased by releasing the squeezing pressure on the 
sprayer handle. The sprayer is used for at least the following 
functions: 

a* The sprayer is used to spray water on plates and trays in order 
to remove waste from and direct waste into the sink disposal. 

b* The sprayer is used as the source of water necessary to operate 
the garbage disposal. Every time the disposal is turned on, 
the sprayer must be squeezed so that a relatively hard flow 
of water is directed into the disposal hole. 

c- The sprayer is a water source necessary for cleaning specific 
counter tops* The sprayer can be directed at a counter top 
for purposes of rinsing and cleaning* 

3, Racks placed into the dishwasher - Racks placed into the dishwaaher 
are approximately 3 feet by 3 feet square and can be loaded with 
pans, silver, dishes, trays, glasses, and coffee servers when these 
items are placed in the dishwashing machine* Since the racks are 
run through the dishwashing machine they rarely require special 
cleaning. There are 2 types of racks used in this job. Rack Type 
A is a flat bed rack^ and the dishwasher can load silver ^ coffee 
servers, fruit cups, and dessert cupSj and pans into it* Rack Type 

B is a prong rack and can be used for loading trays, glasses, and all 
types and sizes of dishes* Once loaded the racks must be pushed into 
the dishwashing machine by hand* 

4, Utensil bracket - Before silver can be placed on flat bed racks, it 
must be loaded into a utensil bracket. A utensil bracket is a de- 
vice that holds the silver upright while it Is run through the dish- 
washing Mchine* A utensil bracket is approximately 16 Inches long, 
8 Inches wide and 6 inches tall. A utensil bracket resembles an open 
shoe box. In addition, a utensil bracket contains individual com- 
partments for housing small groups of silver upright* Each compart- 
ment can accoimnodate approximately 15 pieces of various silver. As 
described in the Basic physical sensory-motor skills section of the 
inventory^ the dishwasher^ is required to place handfuls of silver 
into and from the utensil bracket. The utensil bracket is used only 
for enclosing silver being cleaned in the dishwasher* Thus^ 
utensil bracket does not require special cleaning. When not in use, 
the utensil bracket is kept on the shelf labeled Dish storage racks 
in Figure 2* 
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Garbage dls^poaal « Ilie garbage disposal is located to the imnediate 
right of the servica window* The garbage disposal is operated by 
presalng an off/ou button below the counter directly in front of 
the disposal. As mentiDned in the W ater sprayer description, the 
disposal should not be operated until the water sprayer is aimed 
Into the disposal and squeei^ed on. To use the garbage disposal 
most efficiently s the dishwasher should operate this machine only 
when the innfir hole of the disposal is filled with garbage to a 
point level with or slightly above the level of the counter top* 
The sole purpose of the garbage dieposal is to shi*ed and remove 
soft garbage. The machine will tnalfunction or become totally in- 
operative when items such as paper, silver, or large bones are 
placed in it, Obviouslyj the disposal is a somewhat hazardous 
machine, and should never be operated when the dishwasher^ s hands 
are in the disposal hole* 

Dishwashing machine - The dishwashing machine is located in the 
upper right corner of the dishwashing room as depicted in Figure 2* 
The dishwasher is operated by pressing an off /on button located 
below th6 right side, under the counter, A detailed description 
concerning the operating procedures specific to the dishwashing 
machine is provided in the General Characteristics section of the 
inventory. The dishwasher is obviously the machine or tool most 
frequently used by the TOrker, To operate the dishwashing machine 
most efficiently, the dishwasher should pass racks through the 
machine almost continuously during peak business hours. During 
the remaining work hours the dishwashing machine is operated only 
when one or more racks can be filled with dirty dishes, cupSj sil^ 
ver, glasses^ or pans. 

Broom The dishwasher is required to sweep the dishwashing room 
floor prior to mopping it. The broom used for this purpose is a 
standard straw broom. The broom is approximately 5 feet in length 
and has a sweeping base of approximately 10 inches. The broom is 
stored in the lower left corner of the dishwashing room depicted 
in Figure 2, Obviously, a standard type dustpan should accompan> 
the broom. 

Mop, mop bticket, and^op wringer . 

a* Mop . The mop used in this job is a standard commercial type. 
The mop is approximately 4 feet tall and its base is coraposed 
of a cluster of stringy cloths. The mop is used to clean the 
dishwashing TDOm floor after it has been swept. The mop is 
stored in the lower left corner of the dishwashing room depicted 
in Figure 2, 

b. Mop bucket . The bucket is approKlmately 2 feet tall and 1,5 
feet in diameter. The bucket is housed above a set of rdllers 
and can be moved across the floor by grasping the bucket 
handle i The bucket is stored in the same area as the broom and 
mop. 
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c* Mop wringer . The mop wringer is housed on the side of the mop 
buckat and Is usually above the bucket's water level* The 
mop is placed in the wringer after the mop has been cleaned 
in the mop bucket. The mop wringer handle opens and closes 
the wringer. The dishwasher must exert approximately 40 lbs* 
of pressure on the wringer handle when drying the mop. The 
wringer Is stored with the bucket. 

d. Sponge, cleaning cloths and small buckets . These items are 
stored in the same area as described for the broom and mop 
equipment. The sponge, cleaning cloths ^ and small buckets 
are used to clean tables in the dining area and to clean 
counter tops in both the dishwashing and food service rooms. 

G* Hygiene skills required 

Workers in a restaurant facility must adhere to high standards of 
grooming and body care. Listed below are the minimum hygiene require^ 
ments suggested by the employer and assessor that comply with standards 
set by the cafeteria operators^ 

1, All female workers must wear hair nets at all times. 

2, All male workers must wear cook hats at all times, 

3, All workers are expected to bathe and use a deodorant daily. 

4, All male workers are required to be clean shaven daily. Beards 
are not permitted, 

5, All employees are required to work with clean hands at all times, 
Workers must wash theiir hands after using the restroomi after 
mopplngi or after completing any function that could cause the 
worker's hands to be unsanitary. 

6, All wcr leers are expected to wear clean uniforms daily, 

7, All males are expected to get hairruts during regular intervals. 

8, Leather shoes must be worn at all times. Tennis shoes are not 
permitted. 

Ill, Supportive skills and other information required 

Suggested below are selected transportation^ work preparation, money manage- 
ment^ and time'= telling skills required for independent functioning as a 
dishwasher. As we noted earlier, there are some situations when persons 
other than the severely handicapped worker will assume the responsibility 
for all or part of these functions. Hopefully^ the would-be dishwasher 
will receive instruction in supportlva job skills to the same degree he/ 
she is taught job skills. 
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Transportation skills required 

1. The dishwasher will ba traveling from his/her home to the job 
site each time he/she goes to work* The dishwasher will aot be 
going to the Job from school or from a downtown location. The 
distance from the group home to todlson Newspapers is approxi- 
mately three quarters of a mile, one way* 

2, Most dishwashing Jobs In the Madison area are located in stores 
and restaurants on bus lines. Unfortunately, this particular job 
site is not within walking distance of a bus line. However ^ since 
the site is only three quarters of a mile from the group home, 

it is within walking distance for a dishwasher residing there. 
Thus, the dishwasher would be required to complete the following 
transportation skills to walk to and from this Job sitei 

a« The dishwasher should walk on the sidewalk^ whenever possible, 
and should keep to the right side of the sidewalk, 

b. When there is no sidewalk provided, the dishwasher should 
walk on the left side of the street pavement, staying as 
close to the road shoulder as possible, 

c. The dishwasher should be able to walk up and down varying 
inclines and across varying terrain. 

d. The dishwasher should possess the skills necessary to cross 
intersecting streets having 3 or less lanes* 

e. The dishwasher should possess the location skills necessary 
to find the way from the group home to the job site* 



Possibly the best alternative transportation for this Job would 
be the use of a public taxi. A taxi could be employed when weather 
conditions were so unfavorable that the dishwasher would be unable 
to walk to work, (The reader should be aware that these "unfavor- 
able weather conditions" are especially preveland in Wisconsin 
during the January-February months). Hopefully, the dishwasher 
will possess the telephone and language skills sufficient to pe^^ 
sonally call the taxi* However, If this were not the case, the cal 
could be placed by a group home parent. 

Skills related to work preparation 

1. a. While at work a male dishwasher is required to wear and pro- 
vide at his ovm personal expense, the following items i leather 
shoes, dark solid-color trousers (not blue jeans), and clean 
underwear that includes a plain white T-shirt. In additlonj 
while at work a male dishwasher is required to wear a white 
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uniform shirt, a white uniform apron, and a white throw-away 
cap vmde. of paper. A female dishwasher is required to wear 
and to provide at her own expense the following items i €lat 
leather shoes, and clean underwear. In addition ^ a female 
dishwasher is required to wear a company-prdvldad uniform 
dress and a company-provided hair net* 

b. In terms of clothing requirements necessary to get to and 
from work, the dishwasher must possess the skills necessary 

to match his outer garment needs with varying weather conditions 
and temperatures. Thus, in the winter, the dishwasher must 
wear heavy shoes or boots, a warm coat, gloves j and some sort 
of hat. In contrast, summer attire for males could include 
only those items described in l.a. (above). 

c. Laundry skills required of a male dishwasher are minimal since 
the company=provided shirts and aprons are cleaned by the com- 
pany and at their expense. However, a male dishwasher is re- 
quired to perform the following clothes-related skills: 

ly A male dishwasher must have the skills necessary to wash, 
dry, and iron his trousers and underwear, 

2) A male dishwasher must have the skills necessary to polish 
his shoes. 

d. Laundry skills required of a female dishwasher are more ex- 
tensive than those of the male counterpart because she is re- 
quired to launder her company=provided dress. Thus, a female 
dishwasher is required to perform the following clothes-related 
skills: 

1) A femle dishwasher must have the skills necessary to 
wash, dry, and iron her company-provided dress and her 
underwear. 

2) A female dishwasher must possess the skills necessary to 
polish her shoes. 

There are no color combination skills required of either a male or 
female dishwasher. 

2. a. The part-time dishwashing job provides for a minimal lunch break 
of precisely 15 minutes p Given such a short time interval for 
lunch, the dishwasher must eat his meal in the dining area 
depicted in Figure 1, 

b. The following lunch options are available to the dishwasher i 

1) The dishwasher can bring his own sack lunch and obtain 
soft drinks, milk, or coffee from a vending machine for 
$.25 in coin. 
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2) The dishwasher can bring approximately $1*50 in coins 
and can obtain a cold sandwich and his drink from 
vending machines. 

3) The dishwasher is discouraged from obtaining his lunch 
in the regular cafeteria, due to the limited amount of 
time he/she has for lunch, 

c. The dishwasher should have the skills necessary to prepare his 
own sack lunch ^ since this is not only a work requirement * but 
also a requirement for residence in -the group home. 

d. The dishwasher is discouraged from bringing a sack lunch that 
requires refrigeration because refrigeration space for the 
cafeteria operation is limited. 

Basic money management skills required 

In most cases, a severely handicapped person hired as a part-time dish- 
washer, would not rely on his/her wages for total support. The dish-^ 
washer would have additional income from sources such as Social Security 
However, the average weekly gross payment for a dishwasher described 
herein is approximately $45*00. Of this $45.00 earned, the workers 
"take home" pay is approximately $32*00 and he/she is paid bi-monthly. 

1. Delineated below is a listing of suggested ways the severely handi- 
capped dishwasher could use his/her income i 

a. For general savings; 

b* For specific savings item(s) such as a vacation or a bicycle; 

c. For direct purchases such as clothing and grooming items; 

d. For unnecessary or luxury purchases such as additional food, 
liquor, or cigarettes; 

e. For payment toward time purchases such as a radio or a tele-* 
vision; 

£ , For payment for recreational activities such as movies, ice 
skating, or camping. 

Hopefully, with assistance from a teacher or parent ^ the dishwasher 
will establish a budget plan under which portions of his/her income 
will be divided to allow payment for several of the items listed 
above, 

2. The dishwasher will need to bring money to the job for lunch 
purposes, for emergency phone calls, and possibly to provide 
for an emergency taxi cab ride, 

a* If the dishwasher brought his own sack lunch, he/she would 
need the following amounts in coin formi 
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telaphona 
drink 

emargency cab 



$ .20 

lao 



total required 
daily 



$1.55 



b. If tha dishwasher did not bring a sack lunch, the following 
amounts would ba necessary i 



ThuSs in the situations described above, the dishwasher would 
need functional monay uae skills to handle batwean $2,50 and 
$3,00. In addition tha workers would be required to perform 
these skills Independently , 

The severely handicapped worker is paid by check on a bl-'monthly 
basia , 

Hopefully^ the dishwasher will cash his check at a bank enroute to 
or in the vicinity of the job site. Several banks In the Madison 
area provide Individualized service to handicapped patrons. Spa-- 
ciflcally the dishwasher could use the following special services i 

a. A predetermined amount of savings and cash received can be 
negotiated on a bi--monthly basiss by the dishwasher, his/har 
guardian^ and special service employaas of the bank, 

b. The dishwasher could ask for assistance from special service 
amployeas each time he/she enters the bank, 

c. The special service employaas could be required in advance to 
notify the dishwasher's group home supervisor or parents in 
tha event of a significant savings withdrawal or application 
for a loan. 

Although the degree of independence in public stores is not related 
to successful performance as a dishwasher * store usage skills 
should be assessed as part of the job inventory. The assessment 
of store skills will provide group home parents and teachers with 
a framework concerning the number and types of purchases the dish- 
washer can make independently. Specifically we would suggest the 
following breakdown In this area. 

a. The assessor should determine the types of stores that the 



telephone 
drink 

sandwich from 

vending machine 
emergency cab 



$ ,20 
,25 
1,00 



1,10 



total required 
daily 



$2,55 
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severely handicappad worker can currently function In. Per-- 
haps he/she is competent in a grocery store, but needs addi- 
tional skills in the use of clothing stores • 

b. The assesaor should determine the amounts of money the worker 
can functionally use in a store* Perhaps the worker requires 
a predetermined list of items and the exact or near exact 
amount of money to purchase the items, 

c* The assessor should determine the dishwasher's level of in- 
dependent functioning in a store. Perhaps the worker is most 
competent when he/she is with a supervisory person or with 
other handicapped associates* 

Obviously an assessment of this type is specific to the worker in 
question. However^ if this important area of the inventory is 
overlooked, the worker could become frustrated concerning his/her 
purchasing power and this in effect could have serious repercus- 
sions directly related to work performance * 

D* Tijne telling and time judgment skills required 

1. The severely handicapped dishwasher will need time telling skills 
accurately to within one minute* The dishwasher must comnence 
workj take his break, and finish work precisely to the minute* 
The dishwasher must perform time telling skills independently , 
since he/she will not be told by his supervisor when to start, 
when to finish, or when to take a break* 

2* The schedule below is one which depicts several critical occur== 
rences specific to the job under Investigation*^ This schedule, 
written on a 3X5 card, is posted to the left of the service window 
depicted In Figure 2, The schedule was developed by a vocational 
teacher and Food Service Worker A (the dishwasher's supervisor). 

FiRure 4 



10 lis Silver 

10i30 Pans 

12^00 Break 

liOO Silver 

1 I 15 Pans 

2 1 00 Clean-up 

2i30 Finish work 



The dishwasher must begin each major task area delineated on the 
card on or before the time suggested* In addition, the dishwasher 
must finish a particular task before the next task on the schedule 



^These critical tasks do not include all duties performed by the dish- 
washer, just those with time constraints. 
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Is started i Thus, the dishwasher must be able to pair or match 
the task written on the card, with a paiticular time interval* 

3, The only non^task occurrence that the severely handicapped worker 
must pair or match with a specific daily time period is lunch. 
The lunch time period is posted as depicted in Figure 3 and is 
taken as described in 2 above* 

4, The worker must leave his group home 30 minutes prior to the 
starting time of work* Thus, a dishwasher who coimences work at 
9s 30 a*m, must leave his home at exactly 9iO0 a*m* 

5, There are no alternative time telling strategies available to the 
dishwasher, since all time telling skills must be performed in- 
dependently* 

E. Health code requirements 

As mentioned previously, the final two components of the job inventory^ 
Health code requirements , and Informed consent and legal requirements 
are Info^rmation sections that do not pertain to specific skills required 
of a severely handicapped worker* However, these areas are essential 
to a comprehensive inventory and those items specific to the dishwashing 
job are listed below* 

1* A physical eKamination Is not required by the cafeteria operators. 
However^ public school personnel should insist that all potential 
handicapped workers receive a complete physical before these stu- 
dents begin competitive job training* There are nmaerous research 
reports suggesting a high incidence of physical disabilities In 
severely handicapped persons* 

2, There are no vaccines required by the cafeteria operators. How- 
ever ^ public school personnel should contact a potential worker's 
physician to assure that he/she has received vaccines deemed nec- 
essary for food service work* 

3. Health code requirements specific to restroom use and handwashing 
are described in the Inventory section titled A listing of the 
basic interpersonal skills required . Part 3. Health code requlre- 
^ants specific to the use of hair n^^ts and paper caps are described 
in A genera l description of the social environmen t , Part 3 * 

F* Informed consent and legal requirements 

1. All workers under age 18 need a work permit in the state of Wisconsin 
The steps required of a severely handicapped worker In procurring a 
wrk perm.it are described below: 

, a. The potential worker or his/her agent must fill out a work 
permit application. The form required inforinatlon similar 
to that depicted in section D: Functional academic skills 
required , for completing a Social Security application* 
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b. The potential worker must have the application signed by 
hie/her parent or guardlani 

c. The potential worker must return the application, in per- 
son, to a local high school or other designated facility. 



d. The potential worker must obtain a Social Security card 
prior to applying for a work permit. 

All workers J unless exempted by federal regulations, must obtain 
or make application for a Social Security card pr^or to beginning 
work. The steps required for obtaining a Social Security Mtd 
are listed belowi 

a. The potential worker or his/her agent must fill out a SocJal 
Security card application* Portions of this application 
form are described in Section Di Functional academic skills 
required , 

b. The potential worker or his agent must return the appllca-^ 
tion form to a local Social Security office, 

c. The potential worker should be Informed that his Social 
Security card will be sent to him/her via U,S, mall and will 
arrive approKlmately four weeks after the application is 
received. 

Guardianship lawe designed to protect the rights of severely 
handicapped persons vary from state to state. In Wisconsin an 
18 year old severely handicapped person has all rights of an 
adult unless other arrangements are made in a court of law* 
Some Wisconsin parents of severely handicapped persons have 
attempted to protect their sons/daughters by asking the courts 
to allow them to maintain partial guardianship after age 18, 
Thus, it Ib in th best interest of all persons involved In the 
work placement to tiontact legal parents before a severely handl- 
capped student accepts employment. 

The dishwasher working for the cafeteria operators Is protected 
in the event of injury by Workmen* s Compensation during working 
hours. 

The cafeteria operators require that all employees be be led. 
The bonding form is a long and compleK application that can only 
be filled out by someone with access to the dishwasher ' s permanent 
records and someone who has legal permission to complete such a 
form. 

The cafeteria operators require that ail employees attend one 
orientation meeting. The operators allow an advocate or teacher 
to attend along with the worker. 
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As mntlened previously the question concerning whether or not 
the severely handicapped citizen indeed does want the job offered 
is crucial* For too many years "helpful others" have predeter- 
mined what the severely handicapped citizen will and will not do. 
In an attempt to assess whether a worker wanted the diahwashing 
Job, information related to the following was secured: 

a. The worker's verbal responies to questions, about work as 
a diahwasher were recorded* 

b* The worker's performance as a dishwasher in simulated 
settings prior to actual emplo^ent was considered, 

c* The worker's performance across work-related domains dis- 
cussed in the current inventory was studied* 

d* The worker's performance as an employed dishwasher and 
his/her verbal responses to questions about work as an 
employed dishwasher were analysed. 
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An Inventory of Selected Skills and Related Information 
Required for Severely Handicapped Students to Function on 
a Folding Job in a Photographic Media Center 

!• General Job Characterlatles 

A» Reasons wh^ geverely handicapped students were considered for this job 

There were several factors suggesting that the cluster of skills re- 
quired for folding promotional material at a photographic Mdia center 
was within the repertoires of several severely handicapped students in 
the Madison Public Schools i 

1. It had been determined that severely handicapped workers had 
performed similar folding tasks frequently in sheltered work^ 
shop settings, 

2. Mild ly handicapped and non^handicapped workers had performed 
similar folding and collating Jobs with the employing company 

? and at other businesses in the Madison area* 

3. Whan a task analysis of the Job was completed ^ it was Judged by 
teachers that some severely handicapped students currently 
possessed many or all skills related to the folding job and 
that other students could be taught the required skills* 

4* The potential employer stated a willingness to employ several 
severely handicapped students on a part-^time basis ^ provided 
those students ware trained initially by school personnel, 

5, The photographic media center where folders were employed is 
located on a public bus line accessible to selected severely 
handicapped students, 

6, The folding job was appropriate for severely handicapped workers 
under 18 years of age. 

7, Although several skill requirements of the job were similar 
to those frequently performed in sheltered workshops, the 
current job location at a photographic media center faclll^ 
tated the integration of severely handicapped workers with 
non-handicapped workers, 

8, Since the folding job was a short term placement lasting 
approKimately 15 weeks , yojinger severely handicapped students 
would be able to work and return to school when the job was 
completed. 



® Appreciation is expressed to Steve Markstrom, Director, and to Jack 
Lund I Coordinator of Photography at the University of Wisconsin Photographic 
Media Center, Madison, Without their assistance and cooperation this project 
could not have been undertaken, 
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B* General deserlpt ion of the Job 

1, Described below are the basic components that hopefully convey 
the routine cluster of skills performed by the folder (F) , The 
task analysis is divided into four major areas i 

I, Home and school preparation for work 

A* JP will launder, iron, and select his/her next day's 
clothing the night before he/she is to go to work, 

B. F will prepare his/her sack lunch and prepare his/her 
money for work at least one hour before leaving for 
school* 

G, F will select his/her outer garments for work at least 
one half hour before leaving for school* 

D* _F will leave home and take a bus to school, 

E* At precisely 9i30 a.m. , ^ will leave school, walk to 

the nearest bus stop and board a bus going to the down- 
town square, 

F* F^ will walk from a bus stop at the downtown square to 
The University of Wisconsin (UW) Photo Media C^ter on 
the University of Wisconsin campus* F will enter the 
UW Photo Media Center at approKlmately lOiOO a*m* 

II* Onaite worker preparation 

A, J: will enter the work facility and walk to the folding/ 
collating room. 

B, F^ will remove his/her outer garments and place them in 
an appropriate section of the folding/collating room* 

C* £ will walk to the time clock outside the folding/ 

Collating room, select his/her time card from the card 
rackj and punch his/her time card in the time clock* 

D, F_ will remove a full box of unfolded promotional bro-- 
chures stored in the folding/collating room* and place 
the brochures on his/her table, £ will place the un- 
folded promotional brochures In 4 piles as depicted 
in Figure 1, 

1, F^ will remove two handfuls of mailing sealers from a 
specified shelf in the folding/collating room and place 
the seals on his/her work table. ^ will place the 
mailing sealers in two piles as depicted in Figure 1, 

F. £ will select an empty box located in a designated area 
of the folding/collating room and place that box on 
his/her table, as depicted in Figure 5, 
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Figure 5 
Foldar's Work Table 



,2 piles of mailing seals 



4 piles of 
unfolded ^ 
brochures 




Empty box 



Working folding area 
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111, Tasks related to folding^ sealing/and storing promotional 
s^terials 

The following tasks constitute the primary cluster of routine 
skills performed by the folder. ThuSs once the folder has 
prepared his/her materials the following procedures are ini- 
tiated and repeated ttaoughout the work day- 

A, After taking a seat at a designated work table j F will 
select one unfolded promotional brochure from his/her 
work area and place the brochure on the table directly 
In front of hlm/her- 



B. 



F will fold each page of the ten page brochure In the 
precise manner described below* so that the completed 
brochures will be prepared for eventual mailing* 

1* F will fold Page 1 of the brochure so that a crease 
Ts formed at approximately the midline of the page, 
F will fold Page 1 in a left to right manner, from 
the brochure as depicted below* 



J 



Folding direction 



1/2 page 

CQntalning . 
printed matter / 
only I 

f 



I 



111 page 
containing 
printed matter 
only 



brochure 
binding 



crease at page midline 



Unfolded page 1 
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brochura 
binding 



2, F will fold Pages 2»10 of the brochure so that 
a Grease is formed at approxlaiately the midline 
of each page, F will fold Pages 2-10 in a right 
to left manner^ from the brochure binding as de- 
picted below* 



J. 



Folding direction 



1/2 page / 
containing ' 
printed mattar / 
only 



Is 



1/2 page con-- 
talning photos 
and /or diagrams 
only 



r 



crease at page midline 



Unfolded pages 
2-10 



Upon completion of folding each page, ^ will select a 
mailing seal from one of the two rows of mailing seals 
on the work table and place the seal directly in front 
of him/her. 



^ will remove the protective paper on the back of the 
seal and place the mailing seal onto the brochure so 
that all pages are clasped by the seal as depicted 
below. 




10 page folded 
brochure 



seal clasping 10 folded pages 



F^ will place the foldedj sealed brochure into the 
empty box to the right of the work area, as depicted 
in Figure 1. 

F, ^ will complete Steps A-E for each brochure folded 
during the work day. 

IV # Freparation for completing work 

A. F will place his/her folded and sealed brochures on the 
supervisor's table in the f olding/collatlng room as de- 
picted in Figure 7. 
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B. F will place his/her unfolded brochures in a box def/- 
Ignated for incompleted brochures In the folding/ 
collating room. (See Figure 3) 

C- ^ will place his/her unused oaillng iealers on a spe-- 
clfled shelf In the folding/collating room* (See 
Figure 3) 

D* £ wLll walk to the time clock outside the folding/ 
collating room^ select his/her card from the card 
rack^ and punch his/her card in the time clock. 

E, will put on his/her outer garments* 

F* F will leave the facility and walk to the appropriate 
bus fitop. 

G. ^ will board a bus going to school* 

H* At approximately 2i30 p*m., £ will get off a bus in 
the vicinity of his/her school at an appropriate bus 
stop and will proceed to walk to school, 

I. F^ will return home at the end of the school day via 
a school bus. 



There are no skills related to the current folding job that 
are not part of the sequence described in the above task 
analysis - 

Basic performance criteria related to the folding job are 
crucial. ThuSj criteria are delineated below: 

1. Each brochure must be folded, sealed, and packed 
In less than 90 seconds. 



...2, Each brochure must be folded so that the crease 
made on each page is within 1/8" of the actual 
midline of that page* 

3. Mailing sealors are approximately 1 1/4" long. 
Each sealor must be placed on all brochures so 
that approxiimtely 1/2" of the seal covers the 
lower edge of Page 1 and approximately 1/2" of 
the seal covers the lower edge of Page 10# 

4. Each folder employed at the Photographic Media 
Center must perform Steps continuously at the 
above criteria levels for approximately 3*5 hours. 

The next section of the inventory provides a description 
of work hours, days off, overtime, and breaks. 
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The folding job under Investigation is a part-^time posi- 
tion. Specifically, the folder is required to work on 
three prescribed days weekly, for 3.5 hours each day- 
Usually these work days are scheduled In advance and do 
not change from week to week. The folder is not requeeted 
to work additional weekdays or on Saturdays- The folder 
is expected to cp^ence work at lO.iOO a.m. and to complete 
all required duties by 2i00 p-m. 

The folder receives one 30 minute break each workday. The 
break is taken precisely from 12?00 noon to 12i30 p.m. 
The folder does not receive overtime opportunities. 

C, A general description of the work setting 



The work setting is In a media center and is located adjacent to 
campus of the University of Wisconsin, Madison* The media centers 
although affiliated with the University^ is self-sufficient in that 
It is operated through business generated both inside and outside 
the University* The media center produces an array of films, video 
tapes j slide shows, and animated features for its customers. In 
addition, the center develops film for a large nimber of Madison's 
camera and film stores and departments. 

The promotional material prepared by five severely handicapped 
workers was designed to attract new customers to the UW Photographic 
Media Center. 

1. The media center coB^lex is depicted in the illustration below. 
The folders work principally In the f oldlng/collating room* 
However, the workers are required to perform some tasks In the 
AnJjmtion Area^ 



• 
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Schema of Photographic Media Center 



Counter ^ 



Door to 

street 



7 
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Restrooms 



□ 
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Time 
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Facilities 
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7^ 



Hallway for employee use oiily 



Lunch 
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7^ 



Ladies 
room 



Related 
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Office 



Hot ion 

Picture 

Facilities 



4^ 



Equipment 
Storage 



Animation 
Room 



Additional 
storage of 
folding 
material 



Loading Docks 



2* A schema of the folding/collating room is depicted below. 
The room is specifically arranged for folding promotional 
brochures. The room is also used by other media employees 
for storage purposes, (For a detailed Illustration of 
each folder's work areaSt see Figure 1) 
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Flgure 7 

Schema of Folding/Collating Room 



lark room 
'acllity 1 



Shelves for 
storage of 
sealors and 
empty boxee_ 



Shelves for 
storage of 
boxes of com^ 
plated brochures 



Hlscellaneoui 
Shelves 



Outer 
garment 
storage 



Work Table 2 




Work Table 1 
Hallway Area 



Door 



Animation 
Area 



Additional 

storage 
h for 
completed 
brochures 



3i The setting changes required of each folder are minimal. 

The folder spends 90-95% of his/her time In the folding/ 

collating room* Spacifically tha following setting changes 
are required: 
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a) A folder is required to entar the public walk area, twice 
dally for purposes of punching In and out on the time 

clock* 

b) A folder la required to enter the lunch areas during 
break perloda for purposes of purchasing a soft drink 
and for eating lunch* 

c) A folder can use the public walk area, the employee hall- 
way, and the public restrooms during break periods only. 

d) Several folders are required to enter the Animation Area 
for as many as three times dally for purposes of storing 
completed, counted brochures. 

A general description of the social environment 

1. Information related to fellow workers . The folders perform their 
duties along with 38 fellow employees hired by the Media Center 
as photographers, film developers, TV production personnel, ani- 
mation specialists, business personnel, secretaries, and admin-- 
istrators. The fellow employees are not involved in the folding 
tasks. Information related to the visible characteristics, dress 
duration of emplo3Tnent, and statements made to the Job assessor 
concerning past experiences with handicapped wDtkers of selected 
employees follows: 

a) A work/study folder was a female, approxiisately 21 years 
old. She wore a colored blouse, double knit slacks^ and 
flat leather shoes. This work/study folder was assigned 
to work in the center on a tempdriTfy ,^^hor 

and had been employed currently for approxlJiately 6 weeks. 
In addition to folding, the work/study student was assigned 
to supervise the five severely handicapped workers after 
their initial training was completed by school personnel. 
The work/study student stated that she had worked with 
"handicapped people before and that during training 
*'the five folders sealed to do their jobs well and probably 
would not need much supervision," 

b) Another employee was a male film developer. He was approxi- 
mately 29 years old^ and had been employed by the center 
for 2.5 years* He wore blue Jeanss a plaid sport shirt, 

and tennis shoes. Although he did not work directly with 
the folders, 'he ate lunch with these workers during the 
same break period and in the same facility* He stated that 
he had never worked with retarded individuals in the past* 
He further stated that he was glad that these students had 
opportunities to work at the center* 

2, Information related to supervision * The hmdlcapped folders re- 
ceive most of their direct supervision from the work/study folders 
described above. Frequently, however, the Director of the center 
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evaluates the quality and quantity of finished brochures* ThuSs 
the remindar of this section will detail the eKtent of super-* 
vision emanating from both the work/study folder (S^) and the 
Director (S2)- 

a) visited the foldjjig/collating room for purposes of 

evaluation and to give direct orders approximately 7 times 
during the daily 3»5 hour work period* During these visits 
Si rarely discussed work performance with each folder. 
Insteads usually told the folders collectively that they 
were doing a fine job and proceeded to check the quality of 
their folding and sealing. 

Those brochures needing refolding and/or resealing were 
frequently completed by S^, Thus, as noted In the dish- 
washer Inventory, competitive workers receive little dally 
feedback concerning successful versui unsuccessful job 
perf ormance- 

During those occasions when found it necessary to give 
directions to the folders * the following primarily one 
component directions were suggested by the vocational 
teacher* 



1) 


Get your materials. 


2) 


Put your materials away. 


3) 


Work faster. 


4) 


Take your break. 


5) 


Fold straight. 


6) 


Seal the whole book. 


7) 


Take the box into the Animation Area, 


8) 


Do this book again. 


9) 


Talk softly while working. 


10) 


Turn the radio on. 


11) 


Turn the radio off. 


12) 


Get your coat. 


13) 


It's time to clean up. 


14) 


You got a lot done today. 



b) S21 the Media Center Director ^ visited the f olddJig/collatlng 
room primarily for the purpose of quality checking completed 
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brochures. S2 visited the room approKimately 2 tim^ 
during the 3-5 hour work periodi usually once at the 
beginning of the work day and once at the end- The job 
asaassor noted that In momt cases, S2 gave his direc^ 
tiona and/or concarna to Si rather than to the folders 
directly. 

3. Inf or ma tion related to special c on t ingenc le_s_ of ^e emp loy e r , 
Listed below are the specific reguiations and procedures sug^ 
gested by the employer 1 

a) No smoking is permitted in the work areas. 

b) Folders are not permitted to enter dark rooms. 



c) Folders are expected to use restroom facilities during 
break periods only- 

d) Two hours notice by phone Is expected in advance of my 
emergency absence- 

a) Two weeks notice Is expected prior to quitting the Job# 

II, Specific Work Skills Required 

A- Basj^c physical sensory-^motor skills req^uired 

Folders are expected to perform several physical sensory^-motor skills , 
As suggested in the task analysis^ there Is a specific sequence in 
- which most folding skills are-performed.— Hopefully, the llstta 

physical sensory-'motor skills below Is sufficiently Inclusive to account 
for the skills required In a typical work day* ' 

1* Weights and materials - A folder should be able to pick up, 
carry and set down loaded boxes that weigh up to 25 pounds. 
A folder should be able to carry loaded boxes distances of 
up to 25 feet. Loaded boxes contain either folded or unfolded 
promotional brochures. Boxes are approximately 2' k 3- x 2*. 
Frequently loaded boxes are moved from one point In the folding/ 
collating room to another* However, on occasion these boxes 
are mbved from the folding/collating room to the Animation 
Area for storaga- 

2- Unusual visual and auditory skill requirements . The folding 
Job does not require visual or auditory skllis of an unusual 
nature* Thus, it was determined by both supervisors and by 
the assessor that a '■nomal range" of visual and auditory 
skills would be sufficient, 

3. Amount of time standing and sitting * The folder working a 
typical 3*5 hour day is required to stand for approximately 
,5 hours and remain seated for approximately 2.5 hours, ax- 
eluding break period activities. 
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4. Phyglcal demnds deemed crucial . Listed below are the major 
physical motor skills required. All phyaical motor skllli 
described below must be performed without assistance. 

a) The folder is required to pick up, carry ^ and set down 
a pile of 25 unfolded and unsealed brochures across 
distances of less than 20 feet; 

b) The folder is required to pick up, carry, and set down 
a cluster of 15 folded and sealed brochures across 
distances of less than 20 feet; 

c) The folder is required to pick up, carry, and set dojm 
2 handfuls of unused mailing seals across distances of 
less than 20 feet. Typically a handful of seals contains 
between 20 and 35 seals, 

d) The folder is required to pick up, carry and set down 
1 loaded box weighing up to 25 pounds a distance of 25 
feet; 

e) The folder is required to complete all motor subskills 
described in the task analysis section of this analysis* 
All motor subskills must be performed at the aforemen-- 
tioned criterion levels* 

5* A listing of basic interpersonal skills required 

1- Direct verbal responses required after supervisory co^ands . 
As mentioned in the Language requirements section of the in- 
ventory, lengthy verbal responses are not required of the 
folding Job under assessment. However, the folder should be 
able to functionally respond to supervisory comands delineated 
in the information related to supervision section with "yes" 
or "no" verbal statements or gestures and then should procede 
to carry out the directions given* 

2* The numbers and types of social Interactions conducted among 
fellow workers 

a) The folder is not required to socially interact with (ellow 
workers. However, the folder should maintain a facial ex- 
pression that is socially acceptable to other workers. 
Grimaces, blank expressions, and inappropriate smiles, etc* 
are not acceptable* 

b) The folder should be able to greet and say farewell to fellow 
workers when beginning and ending work respectively* Al- 
though a verbal "hello" and "goodbye" are most appropriate 

In these social situations, a hand wave Is probably 
sufficient. 
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3* A description of lunch break and restroom activities 

a) The folder la not required to initiate his/her lunch break. 
In most caAeSj the lunch break is announced by S^* How= 
ever, once the lunch break conmenceSj the folder is expected 
to perform the following skills prior to break .completion. 

1) The folder should use the proper restroom facility* 

2) The folder should take his/her prepacked lunch from 
the storage area in the folding/collating room and 
bring it to the lunch area* 

3) The folder should use the proper vending machine to 
secure a desired drink, 

4) , The folder should complete steps 1--3 above before 

12i30 p*m, daily. 

5) The folder should return to work in the folding/ 
collating room when told to do so by S^* 

b) The employee eating area, depicted in Figure 6, Is centrally 
located in the Media Center* Restroom facilitieSj however * 
are located approximately 150 feet from the folder's primary 
work area and are domstairs* Restrooms are well supplied 
with soap, paper towels, and toilet paper, 

4 . Procedures for finding additional work 

There are no time intervals during the work day when the folder 
can complete all work available. Thus, procedures for finding 
additional work are unnecessary, 

5p Un exp e c t ed social i n t e r a c t ion s 

The folder is not eKpected to greet new acquaintancee and is 
not required to Interact with the public* 

Language skills required 

1. The supervisor of the folding job limits all commands to the 
primarily one component verbal directions delineated In the 
Information related to supervision section of this inventory, 

2, Listed below are selected nouns, verbs, adjectives/adverbs, 
and prepositions that are used frequently by both supervisors 
and folders employed at the Media Center i 
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Selected Noun- 


-Pronoun Inventory 


Selected 


Verb Inventory 




brochure 


lunch 


begin 


punch 


go get 


sealor 


folded brochure 


finish 


enter 


set 


photo page 


unfolded brochure 


seal 


exit 


sit 


printed page 


sealed brochure 


pile 


walk 


stand 


table 


unsealed brochure 


fold 


take 


help 


chair 


handful 


bring 


clean up 


remember 


box (es) 


rows 


press 


returns 


carry 


folding room 


crease 


give me 


turn on/off 


pile 


lunch room 


binding 


get 


get 


stack 


time block 


each 


put 


put away 


check 


time card 


work day 


hurry 


take out 


close 


work area 


supervisor 








coke machine 


folder 








mine 


yours 




■ 




Selected Adjective/Adverb Inventory 


Selected 


Preposition Inventory 


big 


small 


in 


out 




small 


light 


beside 


around 




empty 


fast 


next to 


over 




full 


slow 


for 


near 




all 


working 


from 


out 




home 


not working 


at 






red 


white 









3. In addition to the use of the above inventories ^ the folder 
- should be able to demonstrate expressive '*yes" and "no" appro^ 

priately* 

D* Functional academic skills required 

Delineated below are the functional academic skills deemed crucial 
to the folding job by both the assessor and the work/study supervisor 
(S^): 

Functional reading skills required 

1, The folder must be able to functionally read at least the follow- 
ing words when they are presented in a variety of settings and in 
various types of letters and forms (e*g., handprinted, boldprinted, 
capital letter print, small letter print). 

Selected reading inventory 

a) The folder should be able to read his/her name* 

b) The folder should be able to functionally read the following 
words I 
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of f /on 

out of order 
do not entar 
enter 
exit 



trash 

atorage 

men /woman 

public/private 

coke 



2, The functional reading of work schedules is not required* 
3- The functional reading of posted notices is not required. 
Functional math skills required 

1* The folder must have the skills necessary to rationally count 
from 1^4 objects. These objects Include folded brochures ^ un-- 
folded brochures y seals and boxes. For eKample, the folder la 
required to set up 4 piles of unfolded brochures at his/her work 
area before folding convene es. 

2. The folder is not required to add or subtract objects* 

3. Clock reading and money management math skills are described in 
the Supportive skills section of the Inventory- 

Functional writing skills 

1. The folder must have the skills necessary to print or write his 
first and last name. The skills should be performed across types 
of paper, types of writing instruments and in various physical 
settings. For example, each folder must sign for his/her check 
periodically and may be asked to do this in any room of the Media 
Center j with any type of writing Instrment available. 

2. The folder is not required to have other writing skills beyond 
those involved in name writing. However, as will be described 
in the Supportive skills section of the Inventory^ the folder Is 
rnqi^ired to obtain a Social Security card, Thusj an optional hand-- 

ing skill might include the ability to fill out the application 
fcrm required to secure a Social Security card. Selected Items on 
such an application are delineated belowi 



First 



Middle 



Last 



Print full 



name 



City 



County 



State 



Place of 
birth 



Mothers 



name 



Fathers 
name 
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Number and Street City State ZIP 

Your address 

Today's Date 

Telephone Number _ _ . 

Date of Birth 



Your age 

Your sax Mala Female 



Your color White Negro Other 

Sign here 

Essantlal categoriEation and dlscrlminatlQn skills 

Several of the categorization and discrimination skills deemed 
critical to job performance are presented below* This folder 
should display the skills necessary to discriminate among and/or 
categorize the following: 

a) Variations of brochiiras, complete^ incomplete^ folded^ 
unfolded, damaged, undamaged » sealed, unsealed | 

b) Variations of time card, e.g., omi name card, non-owa name 
card; 

c) Variations of work areas, e.g*, supervisors area, own areap 
other workers' areas; 

d) Variations of boxes containing brochures, e*g*, boxes packed 
with folded brochures, boxes packed with unfolded brochures; 

a) Variations of rooms at the work aitSs e*g., folding/collating 
room, lunch room, restroom^ other rooms. 

Short term memory requirements 

In most dally work situations long time periods between the time a 
direction Is given and an action is performed are not needed. Thus, 
there are few difficult delayed memory raquirOTents of significance. 

Machine and tool skl].ls require^ 

Besides the optional use of vending maGhines, the folder is not re- 
quired to operate any tools and/or machinery for the successful per-- 
. formance of the Job* 
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Hygiene skills required 

Folders In a Media Center should adhere to reasonable standards of 
grooming and body care* The following standards are frequently 
eKempllfled by fellow workers i 

1. Workers are expected to bathe and use deodorant daily. 

2, Workers are expected to brush their teeth and use mouthwash 
dally. 

*3. Workers are expected to comb their hair at appropriate times 
during the work dayj e,g,j during lunch break. 

4* Workers are ^expected to dress casually but neatly in clothes 

similar to those described in the Information related to fellow 
workers section of this invantory- 

III* Supportive skills and other Information required 

Suggested below are selected transportation, work preparation, money 
management, and time- telling skills required for independent functioning 
as a folder. There are some situations when persons other than the se-- 
verely handicapped worker will assume the responsibility for all or part 
of these functions* Hopefully^ potential folders will receive instruction 
in supportive job skills to the same degree he/she is taught actual job 
skills. It should be noted that several folders work at the Media Center 
on the same schedule and travel to and from the same school. Thus, trans-^ 
portation and time- telling skills are frequently performed in small groups. 

A, Transportation skills required 

1. The folder will ba traveling from school to the job site each 
time he/she goes to work. Upon completion of work the folder 
will return to his/her school- The distance from Badger School 
to UW Photo Media Center is approKlmately 6*5 miles* The dis- 
tance from Gompers School to the Center is 14 miles* 

2* The UW Photo Media Center and Gompers School are located on the 

same public bus line. Unfortunately, Badger School is not located 
near a public bus line and is not within walking distance of the 
Center. - ThuSj Badger School students traveling to work at this 
job site are driven there by school personnel. Since folders 
from Gompers School have access to public bus travel, they are 
required to possess the following selected transportation skills i 

a) The folder should have the skills necessary to walk to and 
from bus stops both near school and in the downtoTO area (a 
significant subsklll in this area is the ability to cross 
intersecting streets having 4 or less lanes). 

b) The folder should have those orientation and reading skills 
necessary for locating appropriate buses and bus stops* 
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c) The folder should have the skills neceeaary to board, ridej 
and pay for public bus transportation to and from the work 
site and school. 

3, Unfortunately there are no alternative traniportatlon methods 

available to workers from either Gompers School or Badger School, 
The cost of a public taxi would be too eKpensive, In facts the 
cab cost would probably exceed the folder's earnings on a typical 
work day. 

Skills related to work preparation 

1, 

a) While at work both male and female folders are required to 
wear and provide at their omi expenses casual clothes similar 
to those described in the information related to fellow 
workers section of the current inventory. For example, male 
folders might wear corduroy trousers, a long sleeved sport 
shirt, and leather shoes, A female folder could wear knit 
slacks, an informal blouse, and flat leather shoes, 

b) In terms of clothing requirements necessary to get to and 
from work, the folder must poaseas the skills necessary to 
match his outer garment needs with varying weather conditions 
and temperatures. For example, during the winter months the 
folder must wear heavy shoes or boots, a warm coat, gloves, 
and a hat, 

c) Laundry skills required of the folder are quite SKtenslve as 
work uniforms are not provided. Thus, the following laundry 
related skills are necessary i 

1) The folder should have the skills necessary to wash, 
dry, and Iron slacks, shirts or blouses, 

2) The folder should have the skills necessary to wash 
, and dry required undergarments - 

3) The folder should have the skills necessary to polish 
leather shoes. 

There are no formal color combination skills required of the 
folder. However, in an effort to minimize differences between 
handicapped and non-handicapped workers, it would be In the 
best interest of the folder if the following matching/combining 
skills were manifested i 
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1) The folder should select to wear clothing items that 
are not of unusual or garish colors, e»g»f orange^ 
bright pink or crtoson. 

2) The folder should wear slacke/shlrt combinationi where 
either the slacks or the shirt is of a solid color. 
For instance, the worker should not choose to wear 
striped slacks with a plaid shirt* 



The part time folding job provides the wrker with a daily 
30-minute lunch break. 

There are no facilities within the Center from which a worker 
can obtain sandwiches, milks coffee* In addition^ the 
folder does not have time during his 30--minute break to take 
lunch in a nearby restaurant. Thus, the folder has few lunch 
options available. He/she must bring a sack lunch. Soft 
drinks j if desired, may be sec red from the vending machine 
in the lunch room area for $.25 in coin, 

The folder should have the skills necessary to prepare a sack 
lunch . 

The folder is dlBcouraged from bringing a lunch that requires 
refrigeration or heating, since neither of these facilities 
are available at the Center, 

Basic money management skills required 

In most cases, a severely handicapped person hired as a part-time 
folder would not rely on his/her wages for total support. The folder 
would have additional income from sources such as Social Security. 
However, the average weekly gross payment for a folder is approKimately 
$21,00, Of this $21.00 earned, the workers take home pay is approxi- 
mately $17.00. 

1. Delineated below is a listing of suggested ways the severely 
handicapped folder could use his/her income i 

a) General savings; 

b) Saving for specific Item(s) such as a vacation or a bicycle | 

c) For purchases such as clothing and grooming items | 

d) For unnecessary or luxury purchases such as additional food, 
liquor, or cigarettes; 

e) For payment toward time purchases such as a radio or a tele- 
vision; 

f) For payment for recreational activities such as movies, Ice 
skattog, or camping, 
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Hopefully, with assistance from a teacher or parent, the folder 
will establish a budget plan under which portions of his/her 
income will be divided to allow payment for several of the items 
listed above* 

2* The folder will need to bring money to the job for lunch purposes^ 
for emergency phone calls, and possibly to provide for an emer-^ 
gency taxi cab ridel 

telephone $ .20 

drink , 25 

emergency cab 1 « 10 

total required $1.55 
daily 

Thus, the folder would need functional money use skills of up to 
$1,55 and he/she would be required to perform these skills in- 
dependently . 

3* The severely handicapped folder is paid by check on a monthly 
basiSs 

4, Hopefully, the folder will cash his check at a bank in the 
vicinity of his home* Several banks in the Madison area provide 
individualized service to handicapped patrons. Specifically, the 
folder could use the following special services ^ 

a) A predetermined amount of savings and cash received can be 
negotiated on a monthly basis by the folder, his/her guardian, 
and special service employees of the bank; 

b) The folder could ask for assistance from special service 
employees each time he/she enters the bank:; 

c) The special service employees could be required in advance 
to notify the group home supervisors or parents in the event 

of a si^if leant savings withdrawal or application for a loan, 

5, Although the degree of independence in public stores is not re- 
lated to successful performance as a folder, store usage skills 
should be assessed as part of the Job inventory. The assessment 
of store skills will provide parents and teachers with a framework 
concerning the number and types of purchases the folder can make 

. independently. Specifically we would suggest the following: 

a) The assessor should determine the types of stores the severely 
handicapped worker can function in. Perhaps he/she is cottpe- 
tent in a grocery store, but needs additional skills in the 
use of clothing stores, 

b) The assessor should determine the amounts of money the worker 
can functionally use in a store. The worker might require a 
predetermined list and an exact or near exact amount of money 
before he/she is able to purchase items. 
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c) The aasessor should determine the foldar'e level of Inde- 
pendant functlonteg in a store. The worker could be most 
competent when he/ she is with a supervisory person or with 
other handicapped associates* 

Obviously an assessment of this type is specific to the worker 
in question* However, If this Important area of the inventory 
is overlooked^ the worker could become frustrated concerning 
his/her purchasing. power and this in effect could have negative 
repercussions directly related to work performance, 

D. Time telling and time jud^ent skills required 

1* The severely handicapped folder will need time telling skills 
necessary to read clocks and watches accurately at 30 minute in- 
tervals* Although the folder must cocmence workj take his break 
and finish work precisely to the minute^ all of these activities 
have been structured so that they will occur on the hour and/or 
the half hour* Thus* departure from school time is at 9i30 a*m*, 
work arrival is at lOiOO a.m*, break comaencemL^nt is at 12:00 
noon, break completion is at 12:30 p*m, * departure from work is 
at 2i00 p.m., and arrival time back at school is at 2:30 p.m. 
In addition to clock and watch reading skills, the folder must 
be able to perform his '*punch in" and "punch out" activities 
independently . 

2* In addition to the above clock and watch reading skills * the 
folder must be able to match critical occurrences related to 
work with those time periods mentioned. For examples at 9:30 a.m., 
and that he/she should proceed to the appropriate bus stop- 

3. The worker will not need to pair or match any non^job events with 
specific time periods on the clock. Since break activities are 
monitored by one of the supervisors, the folder need not be 
"watching the clock" during the noon hour. 



4. There are several alternative time telling strategies available 
to a folder' who .does not have skills 1-4 listed above: 

a) The worker's daily activities could be monitored by a fellow 
folder who does have these skills; 

b) The worker's daily activities could be monitored by a 
comnninity based teacher; 

c) The folder could wear a specially designed watch, progranmed 
to buzg at critical periods throughout the work day. 

E» Health code requirements 

As mentioned previously, the final two components of the job Inventory, 
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Health code requirements , and Informed consent and legal requirements ^ 
are Information sections that do not pertain to specific skills rfr- 
quired of a severely handicapped worker. However, these areas are 
essential to a comprehensive inventory and those items specific to 
the folding job are listed belowi 

1* A physical examination is not required of en^loyees at the UW 
Photo Media Center, However, public school personnel should 
insist that all potential handicapped workers receive a complete 
physical before these students begin competitive job training. 

2* There are no vaccines required of employees at the Center. 
Public school personnel should however, contact a potential 
worker's physician to assure that he/she has received vaccines 
deemed necessary. 

F. Informed consent and legal requirements 

1, All workers under age 18 need a work permit in the state of 
Wisconsin. The steps required of a severely handicapped worker 
in procurring a work permit are described belowi 

a) The potential worker or his/her agent must fill out a work 
permit application.. The form requires information similar 
to that depicted in section Di Functional academic skills 
required ; for completing a Social Security application. 

b) The potential worker , if under 18 years of age^ must have 
the application signed by his/her parent, 

c) The potential worker must return the applicationp In persons 
to a local high school or other designated facility, 

d) The potential worker must obtain a Social Security card 
prior to his application for a work permit. 

2. All workers, unless exempted by federal regulations, must obtain 
or make application for a Social Security card prior to beginning 
work. The steps required for obtaining a Social Security card 
are listed belowi 

a) The potential worker or his/her agent must fill out a Social 
Security card application. Portions of this application form 
are described in section Dr Functional academic skills re- 
quired , 

b) The potential worker or his agent must return the application 
form to a local Social Security office, 

c) The potential worker should be informed that his Social 
Security card will be sent to him/her via U.S, mall and will 
arrive approx^^tely four weeks after the application is 
received. 
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3, Guardianship laws designed to protect the rights of severely 
handicapped persons vary from state to state. In Wisconsin 
an 18 year old severely handicapped person has all rights of 
an adult unless other arrangements are mde in a court of law. 
Some Wisconsin parents of severely handicapped persons have 
attempted to protect their sons/daughters by asking the courts 
to allow them to mintain partial guardianship * Thus, it is 

in the best Interest of all persons involved in the work place- 
ment to contact parents or legal guardians before a severely 
handicapped student accepts employment* 

4, The folder working for tha UW Media Center is protected in the 
event of injury by Wortoen's Compensation during working hours. 

5, The Director of the Media Center does not require employee 
bondings 

6* Employees of the Media Center are not required to attend an 
orientation meeting* 

7- As mentioned previously, the question concerning whether or not 
the severely handicapped citizen Indeed does want the job offered 
la crucial. For far too many years "helpful others" have pre- 
determined what the severely handicapped citizen will and will 
not do. In an attempt to assess whether a worker wanted the 
folding job, information related to the follo^d^ng was secured: 

a) The worker *s verbal responses to questions about work as 
a folder were recorded. 

b) The worker -s performance across work-related domaihs dis- 
cussed in the current inventory was studied. 

c) The worker's performance as an employed folder and his/her 
verbal responses to questions about work as an employed 
folder were analysed. 
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APPENDIX A 



rEACHING SEVERELY HAlffilCAPPED STUDENTS TO FUNCTION AS 
DISHWASHERS IN SIMULATED AND NATURAL WORK SETTINGS^ 



RICHARD SCHWART^^ 



This paper was submitted in a more complete form to xh^ Graduate 
School of the University of Wisconsin--Madison in partial ftlfilltoent of 
the degree^ Masters of Science^ by Mr. Richard SchwartZj Augusp^ 1976« 

^The authora would , like to thank Mr. Schwartz for allowing' 
inclusion of a major portion of his master *s thesis in order to p^vide 
the reader with a demonstration of an actual application of the Jot 
skills inventoiy itrategy. 
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Supermarket Shopping i Teaching Severely 
Handicapped Students to Generate a 
Shopping List and Make Purchaaes 
Functionally Linked with 
Meal Preparation^ 



Roaanne Nietupskij Nick GertOi 
Ian Piflttpian and Ken Belmore^ 

Madison, WI Public Schools 
and University of Wisconsin 
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INTRODUCTION 

As severely handicapped Individuals gain more access to natural com- 
munity environments they will need to acquire many of the practical skills 
of everyday living, A complete inventory of these akills would be of 
formidable length and disheartening complexity* A severely handicapped 
individual can not be taught "all she/he would need to know to survive in 
the comftunlty" in a short time. But such a grandiose goal Is not our Ini- 
tial objective. 

Initial objectives may Involve prosthetic aids and simplified proce- 
dures so that severely handicapped Individuals can make increasingly closer 
approximations to totally independent functioning. But alternatives to the 
dichotomy of independence vs* dependence will be difficult to find if per- 
forming the task and interacting with the community Is postponed until the 
severely handicapped student has acquired all the prerequisite skills for 
Independent performance. 

This paper details an instructional program, developed and implemented 

within the Madisons WI Public Schools, designed to teach severely handl- 

3 

capped students the skills necessary to shop at a superaarket . The progrm 
represents an attempt to provide six severely handicapped students with a 
complex independent coimQunity living skill by utilizing existing skill re- 
pertoires. Therefore J the process of grocery shopping was accommodated to 
the students, rather than requiring the students to shop In a highly so- 
phisticated manner* As such it is only an approximation of grocery shopping 
However, it Is an approximation which allows the students to generate a 



The words supermarket and grocery store are used interchangeably 
throughout the text« 
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shopping list based upon meal planning considerations and their own pre-* 
ferences and to Independently purchase the items. Shopping skills, then, 
were not taught in isolation. They were taught to occur within the con- 
text of mml preparation. This stressed increasing the student's skill in 
Independent meal preparation and the functional aspect of grocery shopplngi 
that is, replenishing consumed food items. 

As mentioned above, the task was adapted to the stiMents. This state- 
ment is based on two major elements of the program. First, adhesive labels 
were attached to all food items kept in a cabinet or refrigerator in a 
kitchen facility at school. The students were taught to remove the label 
from a consumed item and attach it to either the cabinet or refrigerator 
door. This generated a grocery shopping list while eliminating the need 
for writing and reading skills. Second * the students were taught to match 
the items on the refrigerator or cabinet door with those listed on a grocery 
shopping card (see following section for a complete description of the pros-^ 
thetic shopping aid) by making a slash mark next to the item on the card 
which corresponded to the item on the doors. Finally the prosthetic aid 
made it possible for the student to know the total amount of money to the 
nearest dollar necessary for purchasing the listed items. The grocery 
shopping card allowed the students to determine the amount of money they 
would need utilising only rational counting and numeral .recognition skills.^ 

The card also served as a match-to-sample check list enabling the 
students to locate the various food items at a supemarket without needing 



Initially a simpler method was employed that eliminated the need for 
rational counting and numeral recopiitlon. The students were eventually 
transitioned to the method smnmarized above In order to eliminate the need 
for adult supervision in determining the amount of money required for par-- 
tlcular purchases. 
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to rely on sophisticated reading skills. This progrm represents an attempt 
by the writers to extend the independent living skills of a group of se- 
verely handicapped etudenta. This tos done by utilizing existing skills 
and other ekills that could be acquired rapidly* This required that a 
cluster of skills be reduced to their simplest form while retaining func- 
tional utility. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROSraiTlC SHOPPING kW 
CGrocery Shopping Card) 

Functions of proathetlc ahopplng aid 

The prosthetic shopping aid (also referred to as a grocery shopping 

card in the text) ras developed for secondary level severely handicapped 

students who did not demonstrate the rudimentary money, addition and 

reading skills frequently associated with grocery shopping in a large 

supermarket. The aid permitted these students toi 

(a) generate a shopping list based on actual needi 

(b) determine the approxijaate total cost of the items on the 
shopping list* 

(c) make grocery purchases totaling up to $5.00. 

Without the prosthetic shopptog aid these secondary level severely handi- 
capped students would need to develop proficiency in a cluster of related 
math and reading skills before they could shop independently in any large 
supermarket. Thus the aid contributed to each student's "shopping readi- 
ness" by reducing the number of prerequisite skills. 

Determination of items on proathetlc shopping aid 
The items listed on each card were selected on the basis of the stu- 
dent's individual preferences. Thus* each student's shopping aid was 
composed of his/her preferred food Itms. The total nimber of items on 
the card was artrltrarlly determined by the student and teacher to be 
approKimately 20, Obviously^ the number of items on the list could be 
readily Increased after a student mastered supermarket shopping with the 
Initial selection. The length of the progran and the cost of shopping in 
real situations also Influenced the total number of Items listed. 

Another significant factor was that each food item listed was appro- 
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prlate to breakfast , limch, or both. Breakfast and lunch are relatively 
quick, easy and ineKpensive to prepare. They are meals that gevarely 
handicapped students are often required to prepare, whether they live 
with their parents or in a group home. In addition, selection of break- 
fast and lunch food was being taught to these same students as part of a 
home living program- 

Deslgn of prosthetic shopping aid 

Figure 1 is a diagram of the prosthetic shopping aid with the primary 
components labeled* Several characteristics of the aid should be noted. 

1. Depending upon the needs of the individual student, food items 
were depicted (a) pictorially; (b) in written form| or (c) both 
pictorially and in written form* 

2* Blank spaces were provided at the bottom of the card so that 
each shopping list could be expanded when appropriate. 

3. The selections on the card do not depict the size or brand 
names. Students were taught to select the smallest size of 
each foodj or to select a size or package that matched or 
closely resembled one used duririg instruction. For exMiple, 
during instruction soda pop was always purchased in slK-pack 
cans. 

4* Each self-^adhesive white and permanent black square on the 
card represents a 50 cent cost interval, ThuSj a quart of 
milk costing 69 cents has two white squares beside the repre- , 
sentation of milk and ketchup, costing 39 cents, has one* 

5. There are two ways to use the prosthetic shopping aid to 

determine the amount of money necessary for grocery purchases. 
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a) The removable self adhesive white square (a) beside a ae- 
leeted ItMi can be transferred * progresalng from left to 
rights to the black square (s) on the money gauge, Mter 
following this procedure for each food items the student 
can determine approxtoate total cost by labelling the 
numeral directly below the last white square on money 
gauga. 

b) The second procedure eliminates the need to recognize 
numerals and rationally count. In this procedure a par- 
ents teacher^ etc*, would coimt put the appropriate amount 
of moneys give it to the student and draw a line after the 
black square representing that amount * As the student se- 
lects Items s she/he transfers the self --adhesive white squares 

m 

to the permanent black squares* The student stc^s selecting 
it ems when the white squares fill In all the black squares 
to the left of the line. 

6, Each selection box on the card is laminated. Thus, Items to be 
purchased can be checked above the line in the selection boK. 

7, The arrangement of items on the grocery shopping card corresponds 
to their arrangement in the stores of a large Wisconsin-Illinois 
supermarket chain* Thus, if a student secures food ItCTis from 
left to right in one of these stores, he/she will encounter hot 
dogs firsts cheese riest, eggs next, etc. 

8, The shopping card is a compact three ring binder which can be 
opened and placed In the baby seat section of a shopp^ing cart. 
This eliminates the need for the student to carry the shopping 
aid while pushing a cart. 
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The prosthetic shopping aid repraeents a convenlmt raueable device 
that can enable a severely handicapped itudmt to make grocery purchases 
In an Independent t dignified manner. It can be used to approxifflate the 
cost of grocery purchases and consequently the need to terminate shopping* 
It simplifies complex scanning skills by listing items according to the 
store's arrangement* It also eliminates the need to teach elaborate 
memory strategies by utilizing pictures of food. However ^ the functional 
applicability of the shopping aid can only be detemined by empirically 
verifying the utility of the device in a shopping program. The following 
program was Implemented to establish the usefulness of the prosthetic 
shopping aid as an initial step in teaching severely handicapped secondary 
students who lacked complex reading and money skills to shop independently. 
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Compact Three-'Ring Binder Selection Box 

Figure K This figure schematically depicts the essential characteristics 
of the prosthetic shopping aid. 



Depending upon individual food preferences, these items varied for 
different scudents. 
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TASK ANALYSIS 



Phase I * Dlscrtolnating braakfast foode ft cm lunch fooda 

Given a variety of grocery items on a table (i.e., some lunch foods, 
some breakfast foods and some foods which can be classified as break-" 
fast or lunch) and verbal cue, "Do you eat this for breakfast or lunch?" 

should label the meal with which the food items are generally asso^ 
ciated.6 

Part l i Labeling breakfast foods 

Given a variety of grocery items on a table (i,e,j some lunch Items 
and some breakfast items) will randomly select one of the break- 
fast items p show it to S^, and say, "Do you want this for breakfast 
or lunch?" should say "...for breakfast," in response to each 
item selected by ^* 

Part 2 : Labeling lunch foods 

Given a variety of grocery items on a table (I.e., some lunch Items 
and some breakfast Items) T will randomly select one of the lunch 
items, show it to S^, and say, "Do you eat this for breakfast or 
lunch?" should say, "..ifor lunch," in response to each item 
selected by T* 

Part 3 1 Labeling items which can be classified as break fast and lunch 

Given a variety of grocery Items on a table which can be classified 
as both a lunch and a breakfast food (e.g., milk), will randomly 
select an item, show It to and say, "Do you eat this for break-- 
fast or lunch?" should say, "*,.both," in response to the items 
selected by ^- 

Part 4 i Discriminating breakfast foods from lunch foods. 

Given a variety of grocery Items on a table (i-e*, some lunch foods, 
some breakfast foods, and some foods that can be classified as break- 
fast or lunch) T will randomly select one Item, show it to S^, and say, 
"Do you eat this for breakfast or lunch?" should say, "•••for break- 
fast," ".*,*for lunch," or ",,,both," as indicated by the item selected 
by T, 

Phase II : Select tog food items needed for one breakfast or lunch 



Given a variety of grocery items on a table (i«e«, gome lunch foods, some 



Food items used throughout* the program were based upon ^ prefefence 
determined by T observations and parent input. 

7 

One breakfast was defined as a beverage and a main course, toe lunch 
was defined as a beverage, a main course and, if desired, a dessert* 
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breakfast foods and some foods which aan be elasslflad as breakfast or 
lunch) and the verbal cue, "Get all the Items you need to toake one 
breakfast (or lunch* randomly interchmged)." should be able to 
select all the food items needed for one breakfast or lunch* 

Part l i Selecttog food items for one breakfast 

Given a variety of grocery Items on a table (l.e*, iome breakfast 
foodSp some lunch foods and some breakfast and/or lunch itCTs) and 
the cue presented by "Get all the f ©ods you need to make only 
one breakfast for yoursfelf*" should select the food it^s nec- 
essary to complete one breakfast. 

Part 2 : Selecting food items for one lunch 

Given a variety of grocery items on a table (i.e«p some breakfast 
foods and some lunch foods and some breakfast and/or lunch foods) 
and the cue presented by ;T* "Get all the foods you need to make 
only one lunch for yourself," should select the food items 
necessary to complete one lunch. 

Part 3 I Selecting food items for one breakfast or lunch 



Given a variety of grocery items on a table (i.e., some breakfast 
foods, some lunch foods » and some breakfast and/or lunch foods) 
and the cue presented by "Get all the foods you need to make 
only one breakfast (or lunch; randomly interchanged) for your-- 
self," should select the food itms necessary to co^lete one 
breakfast (or lunch) . 

Phase ni l Selecting food items for one breakfast or lunch from a 
ref r IgeratQi^ _and/Qr_ cabinet 

A number of preferred grocery foods are arranged in a refrigerator and 
kitchen cabinet. Pictures of each item are taped on the shelves di- 
rectly in front of the foods, T says to "Get all the foods you need 
to make only one breakfast (or lunch| randomly interchanged)*" should i 

place the items needed to complete one breakfast (or lunch) 
on a counter; 

label all the items selected when asked* "What are you having 
for breakfast (or lunch)?"; 

return the Items to their respective shelves when told, "Put 
all the foods back." 

Part l i Selecting food items for one breakfast from a refrigerator 
and /or cabinet 

A number of preferred grocery foods are arranged in a refrigerator 
and kitchen cabinet. Pictures of each itOT are taped on the shelves 
directly in front of the foods, T says to "Get all the foods 
you need to make only one breakfast." S^ should: 

a) Place the itons needed to complete one breakfast on a counter 
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b) label all the items selected when asked, 'V/hat are you having 
for breakfast?' ; 

c) return the Items to their respective shelves when toldi '-Put 
a ] 1 the foods back J' 

Pa rt 2 ' _ S £lectinq fo od Items for one lunch from a_ r ef r Iger^j to r And/ 
or cabinet , 

A numter of preferred grocery foods are arrangad in & refrigerator and 
lutchen cabinet. Pictures of each item are taped on the shelves direc 
In front of the foods. T says to Z^, ' Get s;l the foods you need to 
M£!'e only jne luncli* 7^ ihDuW'^ 

the it^fns n:jjvJrf* or\^ 'un':!) on a cciuntc?r; 

'rS^^ tli-^ 'L^'^s '^c- ^ 'zcti^r} S'h^n r^s^ed , ' Whe (: are you 

rntjrii 'he I ^tnvis ';o thair rcispaf:': I vc shcWes when told, ^ Put 
i: 1 ^ the foods bac': 



Part 3 ■ Se^Lw t inci food I tems__f or _Qne breakfast o r lunch from a 
refrigerator end^or cabinet 

A number of preferred grocery foods are arranged in a refrigerator 
and kitchen cabinet* Pictures of each item are taped on the shelves 
dlrectiy In front of the foods. T says to 3^, -'net all the foods you 
nciQi to ! c n^r : 1 i'nr h*rc£'f"st (or lunch" r? id'^'y inferc:iian''ed^ , 



' -c ' ' ' t\\^ iC:^^^ ■ :; i.jirn cs'-od ■ .^h^' t trn sou hfivutn 
f.,r Krnr'.f«^£;tr : 

^ the v-^^ c'u Uc' 



-Fii?- ^ e^_J^ Trsn sferrlnj p ictures c o natiMed feed I Lem s to _ref r ijflerator 
^nj^iQr__cjLbfjie t__d_o_or 

f- number of preferred grocery foods are arranged in a refrigerator and 
kitchen cabinet. Pictures of each item are taped on the shelves directly 
in front of the foods. T says to S, 'Gat all the food you need to make 
only one breakfast for lunch; randomly interchanged)*' S should* 

place the items needed to complete one breakfast (or lunch) on 
a counter; 

transfer an item's picture from the refrigerator and/or cupboard 
shelf to the door when the food selected will require replacementp 
label all the items selected for the meal; 
dispose of coniumed items; 

return remaining items to their respective shelvef; 
label I terns which need to be purchased at a grocery store (i»e;, 
transferred pictures) when asked, 'V/hat do you need to buy when 
you go to the grocery store?' 
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Part l i Transferring pletures of aQnsumed Qne-gervlng Items Ca.g.» 
q aOTed s o up ) %p r ef r Ig era t qr^and / or cab Ina t dp or 

A nuiiber of preferred grocery foods are arranged In a refrigerator 
and kltchm cabinet » Pictures of each Item are taped on the 
shelves directly in front of the fooda» says to "Get all the 
foods you need to make only one breakfast (or lunch; randomly inter- 
changed)." S should! 

a) place the items needed to compiete one breakfast (or Imch) 
on a counter I 

b) imaed la tely upon selecting a one-serving item (etg.s canned 
soup) transfer the it^*s picture from the refrigerator 
and/or cupboard shelf to the door | 

c) label all the items selected for the meali 

d) dispose of consigned itemsi 

e) return remaining it^s to their respective shelvesi 

f ) label it^s which need to be purchases at a grocery store 
(i.e., transferred pictures) when asked, "Iftat do you need 
to buy when you go to the grocery story?" 

8 

Part 2 t Transferring pictures of consumed bulk-food itms (e.g., 
variety-packed cereal)_t_o refrigerator and/ or cabinet door 

A number o5 preferred grocery foods are arranged in a refrigerator 
and kitchen cabinet. Pictures of each ±t&R are taped on the shelves 
directly to front of the foods. T says to "Get all the foods you 
need to make only one breakfast (or lunchi randemly interchanged)." 
should I 

a) place the itCTS needed to co^lete one breakfast (or lunch) 
on a counter; 

b) upon selecting a bulk-food itmi (e.g., variety-pack cereal) 
transfer the Item's picture from the refrigerator and/or 
cupboard shelf to the door whan there are only two items 

r raining I 

c) label all the items selected for the meali 

d) dispose anpty food item contatoersi 

e) return rCTialning Items to their respective shelves! 

f) label items which need to be purchased at a grocery store 
(i.e^s transferred pictures) when askedi "What do you need 
to, buy whan , you go to the grocery stord?" 

Part 3 1 Transferring pictures of consumed judgment items (e.g.; 
peanut butter) to refrigerator and/or cabJjiet door 

A number of preferred grocery foods are arranged in a refrigerator 
and kitchen cabinet. Pictures of each Item are taped on the shelves 
directly In front of the foods. T says to S^, "Get all the foods you 
need for one breakfast (or lunch; randomly interchanged)." £ should i 



®A bulk-food item Is one that cpntalns several separately packaged one 
serving items together such as variety pack cereal or a six pack of soda 
pop. 
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place the items needed to complete one breakfaet (or lunch) 
on a counter J 

label all the items select ed for the meal; 
dispose of consuraed it ems | 

return remaining items to their respective shelves; 
upon returning a judgment item (e.g,^ peanut butter) transfer 
the item's picture from the refrigerator and/or cabinet shelf 
to the door when the quantity remaining in the container 
falls below the line ^ drawn on the Jar and no other container 
is on the shelf | 

label itCTS which need to be purchased at a grocery store 
(i.e. 5 transferred pictures) when askedj "What do you need 
to buy when you go to the grocery store?" 

Phase V : Teaching the function and components of a supermarket 

acquires the skills necessary to: 

a) label the "purpose" for going to a supermrket^ (i^e., purchase 
groceries); 

b) determine that a shopping list and money are needed to purchase 
groceries at a supermarket; 

c) discriminate and label various components of a supermarket (e.g., 
"In/Out" doorj shopping carts, food aisles, dairy casej check-out 
lanes, etc.) as they appear on a video tapelO of an actual store; 

d) stop a video tape of the food aisles of a supermarket when food 
items appear on a television monitor which correspond to food 
items on a shopping list* 

Part 1 : Teaching the funetion of a supermarket 



acquires the skills necessary to label a grocery store"^ as a place 
where one goes to buy food, 

Part 2 : Teaching the need for a shopping list and money to make purchases 
_S acquires the skills necessary toi 



a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



f) 



A black line was drawn at a level where approKimately one-^fourth of 
the contents remained in the container. 

~^Video tapes were used to ease the transition from the classroom to 
the supermarket and to add a visual ref errent for classroom discussions 
of a grocery store. In addition, the tapes eliminated the need to orient 

s in a detailed way to the components of a store when actual trips to 
the supermarket were made. The authors would like to stress, though^ 
that the program can easily be implemented without the use of video tapes. 
Photographs of the components of a supermarket to teach ^'s to discrJjiilnate 
the actual component could precede purchasing trips. 

used the words supermarket and grocery store interchangeably 
throughout the iraplementation of the program. 
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a) label a shopping list as necessary for purahasihg groceries 
at a supermarket! 

b) label money as neeeeeary for purchasing groceries at a super- 
market. 

Part 3 1 Dlscrlmlnatlag the co^onenta of a supermarket 

S acquires the skills necessary to discriminate and label various 
components of a supermarket (e. g "In/Out" doors * ehopping carts, 
food aisles, dairy case^ check-out lanes, etc.) as they appear on a 
video tape of an actual store. 

Part 4 : Stop a video tape at it^s on a shopping list 

^ acquires the skills necessary to stop a video tape of the food aisles 
of a supermarket when food it Mi appear on a television monitor which 
correspond to food itms on a shopping 11st- 

Phase VI : Generating a shopping list and determining money for grocery 
purchases 

acquires the skills necessary toi 

a) check off food items with a grease pencil on his/her grocery 
shopping card that have been previously transferred to a refrig-* 
erator and/or cabinet doori 

b) determine the amount of money needed to purchase the food items 
checked off by utilizing the money calculating components of the 
card, 

Pmt I s Generating a shopping list 

Given various pictures of food items that have been previously trans- 
ferred by ^ to a refrigerator and/or cabinet door, ^ locates the same 
pictured items on his/her grocery shopping card and makes an "X" next 
to the item on the card* 

12 

Part 2 s DeterTalning money for grocery purchases 

13 

Ai T draws a line to the right of the amunt in the money-gauge 
of the grocery shopping card needed to purchase the items 
has checked off. takes the money and states that the line 
Indicates that she/ha has enough to buy the items on the card. 



two different aunmiaries (A S B) of the skills in Part 2 are provided 
for the reader. Section A describes the skills taught throughout most of 
this program (data reported for Phase VI, Part 2 are based upon Section A). 
Section B was begun at the and of the school year* Section A teaches the 
students how to make purchases in a semi-Independent way (T must always 
determine amount of money) » while Section B allows the student to use a 
supermarket in a totally independent fashion (but requires rudimentary 
rational counting and numeral recognition skills). 

13 

£ places the rectangular strips on the money-gauge from left to right. 
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B. Given a grocery shopping card with varieus food itims which 
need to be purchased previously marked p £ transfer the move- 
able rectangular strips next to each marked food Item to the 
money-gauge at, the top of the card. S then determinee the 
amount of money needed to purchase the marked food items byi 

a) labeling the nmneral printed under the last rectangular 
atrip transferred to the money-gauge| 

b) counting out one dollar bills and stopping at the numeral 
labeled* 

Phase VII ; Purchasing food items at an actual suparmarket ^^ 

acquires the skills necessary to secure food items, check out at check 
out count er, and pay for items selected. 

Part I t Securing food Items 

Upon arriving at a comunity supermarket B^i 

a) determines the appropriate door to enter | 

b) gets a shopping cart; and 

c) secures all items checked--off on grocery shopping card. 
Part 2 1 Check-out sequence 

Upon determining that all food Items checked off on the grocery 
shopping card have been secured S^i 

a) proceeds to the closest open check-out lane and waits in line; 

b) quickly places all items on the colter at appropriate tine; 

c) pushes cart out of lane after placing the Items on the counter ^ 
and returns to pay. 

Part 3 : Payment sequence 

Upon cue from the store cashier (checker) S^: 

a) gives cashier the money previously calculated through the 
money--gauge on the grocery shopping card; 

b) waits for change and reeeipti 

c) moves to end of check-out lane away from other customers, 
and puts change and receipt In purse, wallet or pocket | 

d) picks up groceries and leaves through appropriate door. 

Phase Vill i Replacing food it ems purchased at a supermarket and pictures 
corresponding to those items to the appropriate refrigerator or cabinet 
shelf . " " ~ ~" 

^ acquires the skills necessary to replace the food items purchased at 



The store used for the purchasing phase of the program was a full- 
sized supermarket which was part of a Wisconsin-Illinois chain. 
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the auparaarket on the appropriate shelves of the refrigerator or cabinet 
and to replace the pictures eorrespondlng to those It^s. 

Part I t Putting grocerles/plcturee on appropriate shelves 

Upon arriving home from the supermarket takes each Item purchased 
from the store and places it on appropriate cabinet or refrigerator 
shelf. then takes the pictures from the cabinet or refrigerator 
door corresponding to the purchased foods and places the picture on 
the shelf in front of the item* 

Phase IX I Erasing checked-off food items and replacing moveable squares 
to appropriate areas of the grocery shopping card * 

S acquires the skills necessary to remove the sel^-adhesive squares from 
the money gauge and replace them next to the food Items, 

Part I s Replacing the iquares and erasing checked=off food items 

takes the self-adhesive squares from money=gauge at the top of 
the grocery shopping card Bnd places them next to the empty spaces 
adjacent to the checked-off food items. £ then takes a da^ cloth 
and erases the check marks on the itms that were previously pur- 
chased at the supermarket* 
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METHODOLOGY 



Studencs (Bk) 



Six students were involved in this study. All six students were 
classified as functioning within the severely handicapped range* The 
students were enrolled in a self-contained classroom for the severely 



handicapped within the Madisons Wl Public Schools* 



A detailed descrip= 



tion of each student is provided below* 



SEX: Female 



C*A. AS OF JANUARY, 1976: 15 years 



I*Q,i Stanford Binet 40 (M.A. 4-7) 
PPVT (M*A* 4-8) 

LEVEL OF RETARDATIONi Severely retarded 

MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS I XXX Chromosomal pattern with mental deficiency* 

Schizophrenic 

mUCATIONAL SKILLS DESCRIPTIONi Low functloningp limited reading skill 

(15 functional community sight words) 
Limited math/money skills (all coin 
recognitionp counting skills to 20) 
Unintelligible speech* 



PLACEMENT HISTORY s 

NATURA.L HOME! In natural home since birth - 8/60 

BOARDING HOME: Mendota State Hospital 3/69 - 2/70 

SCHOOL: Madison Public Schools 2/68 - Present 



^2 

SEC: Male 

C*A* AS OF JANUARY, 1976: 17 years 



I.Q.: Not available 

LEVEL OF RETARDATION: Severely retarded 
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mUCATI0H4L SKILLS DESCmiPTIONi Low functioning, limited reading skills 

(10 functional comaunity sight words) 
Limited Mth/monay skills (all coin 
recognition^ counting skilla to 18) 
Limited vocabulary, 

fLkCmmi HISTORY: 

NATURAL HCWE: In natural horns since birth - 5/58 
BOARDING HOMi None 

SCHOOL^ Madison Public Schools 8/64 - Preaent 



SK: Male 

C.A. AS OF JANUARY, 1976i 20 years 

I,Q,: Attampts to determine I*Q. score according to Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary and Standard I*Q* tests were undeterminable, 

LEVEL OF RETAmATIONi Severely retarded 

muCATIONAL SKILLS DESCRIPTION: Low fimctioning, Itaited reading skills 

(20 functional conmunity eight words) 
Limited math/money skilla (all coin 
recognition^ counting skills to 15) 
Unintelligible speech. 

PLAC©ffiNT HISTORY s 

NATURAL YLMEi In natural home since birth - 12/55 
BOARDING HOME: None 

SCHOOL: Public school in Arizona 9/73 - 11/75 

Madison Public Schools 12/75 - Pregent 



SEX: Male 

C.A. AS OF JANUARY, 1976: 17 years 
I,Q,i Stanford Blnet 30 (M,A. 2-9) 
LEVEL OF RETMDATION: Severely retarded 
MEDICAL DIAGNOSISl Dora's Syndrome - Mongolism 

mUCATIONAL SKILLS DESCRIPTION: Low functioning, limited reading skills 

(25 functional community sight words) 
Limited math/money skills (all coin 
recognition, counting skills to 20) 
Unintelligible speech. 



ERLC 
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PLACEMENT HISTORY: 

NATORAL HMBi Home from 5/58 - 5/64 

BOARDING H^Ei Southern Wisconsin Colony 5/64 - 6/75 

Madison Group Home 6/75 - Present 
SCHOOLi Southern Wisconsin Colony 8/70 - 6/75 

Madison Public Schools 8/75 - Present 



SEX: Mala 

C.A, AS OF JANUARY, 1976: 17 years 
I,Q.: Stanford Binet 43 (M.A. 3=8) 
LEVEL OF RETA^ATIONi Severely retarded 

EDUCATIONAL SKILLS DESGRIPTIONi Low functioning , limited reading skills 

(20 functional community sight words) 
Limited math/money skills (all coin 
recognition, coimting skills to 10) 
Unintelligible speech, 

PLACEMENT HISTORY: 

NATURAL HOME: In natural home since birth = 11/58 
BOARDING HOME I None 

SCHOOL: Madison Public Schools 9/64 - Present 



SEX: Male 



C.A. AS OF JANUARY, 1976: 16 years 
I.Q,: Stanford Binet 34 (M,A, 3-3) 
LEVEL OF RETARDATION: Severely retarded 
MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS: Dowi's Syndrome - Mongolism 

EDUCATIONAL SKILLS DESCRIPTION: Low functioning, limited reading skills 

(50 functional conmiunity sight words) 
Limited math/money skills (all coin 
recognition^ counting skills to SO) 
Unintelligible speech. 



PLACEMENT HISTORY: 
NATURAL HOME: 
BONDING HOME: 

SCHOOL: 



In natural home from 7/59 - 6/66 
Southern Wisconsin Colony 6/66 - 6/75 
Madison Group Home 6/75 - Present 
Madison Public Schools 6/75 - present 
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Setting 

Instruction took place in the student's classroom, in a kitchen at 
the group home and in a large supermarket which was an outlet of a chain 
serving Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Materials 

Specific materials necessary for various sections of the program are 
described within each phase. Listed below is a compilation of required 
materlalsi 

1, table; 

2, consumable food items appropriate for lunch and breakfast (See 
Table 1); 

3* kitchen cabinet and ref rigerator ; 

4. pictures of food items taped on shelves in front of each food* 
5* prosthetic shopping aid (See Figure 1)| 
6* grease pencils; 

7* five 1-dollar bills per student; 
8, paper towels; 
9# scotch tape. 

Instructional Program 

This section includes the teacher cues and student responses used to 
teach supermarket shopping skills* Any implementation of the program 
should fit cues and responses to individual needs- The written format 
lacks the complex interaction unique to teachers and students. Appro-- 
priate reinforc^ent should also be geared to the characteristics of the 
individual program. The cues and responses used in this program are pre^ 
sented here as a general guide to others interested in implementing a 
similar program and to help clarify the actual process* They are, how= 
ever, to be used and adapted appropriately and not Implement rigidly* 
In addition to the cues and responses a discussion of the correctional 
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procedures is aleo provided, (Table 1 presents a list of the various food 
it^a used In the program). 

PHASE I I DlscrtolnatlnR breakfast foodB from lunch foods 
Part l i labeling breakfast foods 

Materials: Table with various consumable food Itma which can be 
eaten for breakfast and/or lunch, 

T holds up one breakfast food item at a time and asks I 



Teacher Cue 



1. "What is this?" 



2, "Do you eat this for 
breakfast or lunch?" 



Student Response 

1, verbally labels given food 
item* 

2, "For breakfast," 



Part, 2 1 Ijabeling lunch foods 

^ holds up one lunch food at a time and asks: 



Teacher Cue 



1, "What is this?" 



2. "Do you eat this for 
breakfast or lunch?" 



S t li d e n t Re spo n s e 

1. ^ verbally labels given food 
item, 

2, "For lunch*" 



Part 3 1 Labeling Items which can be classified as breakfast and 
lunch 

For food items (#1-8 In Table 1) which can be eaten for either 
breakfast and/or lunch, toplement the following teaching proce- 
dure I 

^ randomly holds up one food item at a time which can be eaten 
for both breakfast and lunch and asksi 



Teacher Cue 



1. "What is this?" 



2, "Do you eat this for 
breakfast or lunch?" 



Student Response 

1. verbally labels given food 
item* 

2. "Both" 
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Part 4! Dtscf tminatinq breakfast foeds from lunch f^s 
I randomly holds up ©na breikfast/ lynoh food item at a time and asks: 
Teacher Cua Student Responie 

1. ''What li this?'' 2, 1 verbally labels given food 

Item, 

2. ''Do you eat thfi for break- 2, S correotly verbalizes whathtr 
fait or lunoh?" given food item fi eaten for 

breakfast or 1 unoh, 

PHASE I h Selecting food I terns needed for one breakfast or lunoh 

Materials: Table with various selected consunable fo^ items which 
can be eaten for breakfast and/or lunch. 

Food Items are arranged on table in front of S^. 

Pa r t 1 : Se leet inq f ood items for one breakfast 

Teacher Cue Student Response 

U 'Make one breakfast for K S selects desired breakfast food 

yourself J' items to make one meal and places 

them in front of him* 

2. 'What are you having for 2, S states verbally breakfast food 
breakfast?'* items chosen, 

3. ' Do you have enough to eat?'* 3^* ' Yes'- response is correct if 1 

has obtained enough food for 
one breakfast meal,*^ 

b, - No-- response Is correct If 
has not chosen enough food for 
one breakfast meal.^^ 

4. ' Do you have too much?'' 4a. ''Yes" response Is correct If S 

has chosen too much food for one 
breakfast n»a 1 

b. "No' response is correct If S^ 
has enough food for one breakfast 
mea 1 , 

5. 'Put them all back," 5» B returns food Items with others 

on the table, 

^vspeclfled amounts of food for a given breakfast meal will be determined 
by T. Each meal should include one drink and a main course. 
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Part 2 ; Selecting food itemi for one lunch 
Food Items are arranged on a table !n front of 



Teacher Cue 

'^Maka one lunch for your- 
self,' 



'What are you having for 
] unch?'' 



Student Response 

% selects deitred lunch food 
Items to make one luneh meal, 
and places them in front of him, 

verbally states lunch food 
I temi chosen , 



''Do you have enough to 
eat?'^ 



3a. "Yes' response Is correct If 

has obtained enough food for one 
1 unch mea 1 



' Do you have too much to 
eat?' 



'Put them a 1 1 back, 



3b. 



'-No' response Is eorreet if $ 
has not chosen enough food for 
One 1 unch mea 1 

' Yes'* response is correct If 
has chosen too much food for one 
1 unch mea 1 , " 



^b* ' No' response is correct if S. 
has enough for one lunch meal*^r 

5- i returns all food items with 
others on the table* 



-Specified amount of food for a given lunch meal will be determined by J[* 
Each meal should Include one drink, a main course i and, If desired a dessert, 

Part 3 : Selecting fo_od_ltems for One breakfast of lunch 

Food items are arranged on table in front of _S. 



Tea_c_he_r__Cue 

'Make one breakfast/ 1 unch 
for yourself*' 



Student Response 

selects desired breakfast/ 1 unch 
food items to make one meal, and 
places them on table In front of 
h im . 



'What are you having for 
breakfast/ 1 unch?' 



S verbally states breakfast/ 1 unch 
food Items chosen. 



'Do you have enough to 
eat?* 



3a. 'Yes" response is correct If ^ 
has obtained enough food for one 
breakfast/ 1 unch meal,^ 



"No' response Is correct if S. 
has not chosen enough food for 
one breakfast/ 1 unch meal*'^ 
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Teachar Cue 



Student Response 



4. ' Oq you have too much 
to eat?' 



4a. ''Yes" raaponse fs correct If 

has chosen too much food for one 
breakfait/ 1 unch meal*'V 



4b. ' No' response Is correct If S has 
enoucjh food for one breakfast/ 
' unch mea 1 



-Specified amounts of food for a given breakfast/lunch meal w? 1 1 be deter"- 
mined by T. Each meal should include one drink, a main course, and, If 
desired, a dessert* 



PHASE i I I : Se lection of food Ite ms for one break fast or lunch from a 

r e^r_j_g_ez5_t o r_ a n d /_o r c a b i ne t 

Materials: Kitchen cabinet and refrigerator with various selected 
consumable food items* Pietures of actual food items taped on shelf 
in front of each food item. Kitchen counter* 

Part 1 : Selecting food items for one breakfast from a refrigerator 
and/or cabinet 



Teacher Cue 

1* * Go to the cabinet/ref r ig^ 
erator and get the things 
you need to make one break'- 
fast mea 1 



V/hs t c^re you hfvinj for 

br^?':fa5t7' 



Student Response 

goes to the cabinet/ref r Iger^ 
ator end selects desired break^ 
fast food items to make one meal 
and places them on counter in 
front of him, 

3^ verbslly states breakfast food 
items chosen* 



Do you have enough to 3a. ^ Yes- response is correct if 

sat? has obtained enough breakfast 

food items for one breakfast meal 



b, ' No' response Is correct if S. 

has enough food for one breakfast 
mea 1 



Put them a I 1 back,' 



^ correctly returns all beakfast 
food items to cabinet/refrigerator 
shelves behind corresponding pic^ 
tures . 



'"Specified amounts for given breakfast meal wi 1 
meal should Include one drink and a main course 



be determined by T. Each 



Pa r t 2 : Se lect i ng food i t ems for o ne 1 unch from a refrlq erator a nd/or 
ca b I ne t 
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Teacher Cue 



Student RespQnse 



' Go to the cabi net/ref r ig- 
arator and get the things 
you need to make one lunch*" 



'What are you having for 
lunch?'^ 



S goes to the cabinet/ref r Iger-" 
ator and selects desired lunch 
food Items to make one lunch 
meal, and places them on the counter 
fn front of him. 

_S verbally states lunch food 
i tems chosen . 



•*Do you have enough to 
eat?" 



3a, '"Yes" response Is correct if S. 
has obtained enough food for one 
I unch , 



"No* response is correct i f S. 
has not chosen food for one lunch 
mea 1 , - 



''Do you have too much 
to eat?" 



'Yes' response is correct if S_ 
has chosen too much food for one 
I unch mea 1 .V* 



b* ' No'^ response Is cornect if ^ 

has enough food for one lunch meal, 

5. 'Put them all back J 5, S correctly returns all lunch food 

Items to cabinet/refrigerator 
she 1 ves beh I nd correspond I ng 
pictures , 

-Specified amounts of food for a given lunch meal will be determined by 
T. Each meal should Include one drink, a main course, and, If desired j 
a dessert. 

Part 3 : Selecting food Items for one breakfast or lunch from a 
re f r I qe r a t^r j^n d / g r cabinet* 



Teachei^ Cue 

'Go to the cabinet/ref r [g- 
eratQr and get all the things 
you need to make one break- 
fast/lunch mea 1 



'What are you having for 
breakfast/ 1 unch?" 



Sj uden t Res ROnse 

goes to the cabinet/refrigera- 
tor and selects desired food items 
to make one breakfast/ 1 unch meal, 
and places them on counter In front 
of him, 

verbally states breakfast/ 1 unch 
food items chosen. 



' Do you have enough to 3a, 

eat?' 



^ Yes' response is correct If S 
has selected enough breakfast/ 
lunch fo^ Items for one break- 
fast/ 1 unch mea 1 . 'V 
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Teacher Ci^ Studant Reiponsa 



*'No^' response li correct If J 
has not seleeted enough food for 
one breakfast/ 1 unch meaK^? 



"Do you have too much 
to eat?' 



4a. "Yes' response is correct If 
has selected too much food for 
one breakfast/ 1 unch meaK»'^ 



b, ' No' response Is correct If $ 
has selected enough food for one 
breakfast/ 1 unch meal,'^* 



5. "Put them all backj' 5* 5 correctly returns breakfast/ 

lunch food Items to cabinet/ 
refrigerator shelves behind cor*" 
respond I ng pi ctures , 



^vsperlfied amounts for given breakfast/lunch meal will determined by 
T, Lach meal should include one drinks a main course* and If desired, 
a dessert* 

fHASE IV : Transferring pictures of cQnSiJTied food i terns to refrigerator 
a n d / Q r C3_ b I n_e_t_ d oo r 



Pajr t_ _ I : Tr_tris_f!err_i n5_pi_ct u of consOTed, one""Serv in_q_ j tems Ae ^Qj^ 
canned soup) to refrigerator and/or cabinet door ^ 

Materials: Kitchen cabinet and refrigerator; pictures of actual food 
Items taped to shelves In cabinet/ref rlgeratopj various consLmable a) 
one-'serving food items (e,g** tuna, fish, canned spaghetti i soup, etc.) 
b) bulk food items (e*g,s variety pack cereal, sliced cheese, snack^ 
pack pudding, etcO * c) Judgement food items (e,g,, peanut butter, 
jelly » syrup, etc.) placed behind corresponding picture on cabinet/ 
refrigerator shelf. 

Teacher _Cue St ude n t Ra s pon s m 



I, "Make one breakfast/ 1 unch 
for yourself J 



2, -What are you having for 2. 
lunch?^' 

3* 'Are you going to use all of 3. 
the ?' (Name a, 

chosen food items Individ-^ 
ua ] 1 y ) 

b. 
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goes to cabinet/refrigerator, 
removes all desired food items 
from shelves, and places them 
on counter In front of him, 

verbally states all food items 
chosen for specified meal, 

verbalizes correct response* 
-'Yes-' response Is correct if S 
has chosen a one-^serving food 
I tcm. 

'No' response Is correct if S 
has chosen a food Item that Is 
not a one-"serving Itan, 



Teacher Cue Stud ent Response 

4. * Hovv do you know that you 4. 'There's no more _ J©ft.'' 

need to buy more ?-- (S. names food f terns that need 

(Name food f terns that need replacement tndlviduany) 
replacement Ind ividua 1 1y) 

5. If 1*5 response to Step 3 
is ' yes , X a^ksi 

a* 'What do you do to show that a* Miove the picture,'' S then 

you need to buy more ?' moves the picture of consuined one- 

(Name food items that need serving food item(s) from shelf 

replacement individually) to side of cabinet/^ref r Igerator 

door , 

I), ' V/hy dan ' t you move the ii. S points to food item(s) and 

__picturt2?^ (Meme says. 'There's SOTe left J 
food items that do not 
require replec-i.nent Iridlvid-^ 

6. T points to food items that 6. ' Put it back J replaces food 
will riot be replaced arid asks* items on shelf behind corresponding 
'V/hst ary you ijQing to do pictures* 

with this food since there's 
some left?*' 

7. ' What do you need to buy when 7' looks on cab! nat/ref r igerator 

you were going to the gro- door* points to each ftemp and 

eery store?' verbally labels name(s) of pfc^ 

tured food item(s) he has moved* 

Part 2 : Transferring pictures of consumed bul k^ food Items (e.g*, 
variety pack cereal) to refrigerator and/or cabinet door 

Teacher Cue Student Response 

K *'Make one breakfast/ 1 unch K _S goes to kitchen cabFnet/ref r Ig- 
for yourself,' erator and removes all desired 

food items from shelves and places 
them on counter In front of him* 

2* 'What are you going to 2, ^ verbally states all food items 

have for breakfast/ I unch?^ chosen for specified meal* 

3. 'Will you have to buy more 3* ^ verbalizes correct response. 

when you go to the a* "Yes^^ response Is correct if S 
grocery store?' (Name has chosen a one^servlng food 

chosen food Items indlvld- Item, or, if 1 sees that there 

ually) are only two of a bulk item(s) 

left. 
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b, ''No*' response li correct If food 
Item does not need replacement. 

■ How do you knOM that you % points to needed bulk^food items 

need to buy more and states, 'There are only two 

(Name foc^ items that need left*'' 
replacement ind ividia 1 ly) 



5* If S^'s response to Step 3 ii 
* Yes' , T asks, 

a* ' What do you do to show that.5«i 

you need to buy ?' 

(Name food Items individually) 
(If ^'s reiponse to Step 3 
is "No' T asks, 



b, ''Why don't you move the ^b, 

picture?'^ (Name food 
items that will not be 
replaced ind ividua 1 ly) 



'^Move the picturet'' ^ then moves 
picture of needed one^servlng and 
bulk-food Items from shelf to Insld 
of cabinet/refrigerator door* 

S points to food item(s) and 
states, 'There's more than two 
left*^ 



6. T points to food items that 6, 
need not be replaced and asks, 
'What are you going to do with 
this food since there's some 
left?^ 

7* 'What do you need to buy 7- 
when you were going to the 
grocery store?' 



''Put It back.' S takes food 
item(s) and returns it back to 
shelf behind corresponding 
pi cture * 

^ looks on cabinet/refrigerator 
door and names verbally pictured 
food Item(s) he has moved* 



Pa r t 3 : Transferring pictures of consumed judgement Items (e,q,, 
peanut butter) to refrigerator and/or cabinet door ^ 

Teacher Cue Student Response 



K "Make one breakfast/ 1 unch I* S goes to kitchen cabinet/ref r Ig-^ 
for yourself,' erator, removes all desired food 

.items from shelf, and places them 
on counter In front of him* 

2. "What are you going to have 2, S^ verbally states all foc^ items 
for breakfast/ 1 unch?'" chosen for specified meal, 

3, 'Will you have to buy more 3. verbalizes correct response* 

when you go to the 
grocery store?' (Name a* 'Yes' response is correct If one*" 

chosen food I terns individ- serving food Item(s) has been 

ually) chosen; there are only two of a 

selected bulk^food Item left, and/ 
or food in Judgement Item goes 
be low drawn 1 Ine , 
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' Mo^v dj you Unov/ uhaL you 

need to buy ■nore 7 

(Nonie judgement food items 
thfi t need rc:^]acefnent indM 
V i -J ijfc ^ 1 V ) 



No' response Is correct if the 
'^ooJ I tern (s) d^s not need 
r.-placernent , 

1 points to line drawn on food 
contafner and says* *'lt's below 
the line,' 



If response to Step 3 
Is Yes' , T asks ^ 

\/hs t do you do to shov/ 
that you have to buy more 
. , , ' (llame food j terns 
th^t nc'sd replacement tndj = 

'/hy rjnn't you hiove the 
_ 1' ' fv'amo J udgemen t 
fnotJ i tChiS that will not 
be replaced ind iv idua 1 )y) 

T no j fits to food jtem(s''* 
the- 1 do not need to be re^ 
pi^cf'd c^nd asics* ^ Wha t are 
you ';join*.} to do with this 
fcx»d since there's more 
Icft?^ 

" \/hat do you need to buy 
when ycu were Qoing to the 
grocery store?' 



33* "ilove the picturep' ^ moves : 
pfcturt. of a 1 1 needed food items 
from si.elf to inside of cabinet/ 
refrigerator door* 



b, S_ points to line drawn on food 
container and saysi 'There's more 
left.' 



■ Put It back,' S_ takes food I tern (s) 
and replaces them back on she?f 
behind corresponding picture. 



7. looks on side of cablnet/ref r fg = 
erator door and verbally states 
name(s) of pictured food item(s) 
he has moved . 



Pji a s^a V : T e a_c f i_ 1 n>j t h_a_ f unc 1 1 on and components of supermarket 
Pa r t J_ : Te^f AtLns j^^ii^^tWDAt Ion of .. a _s_up_er_ma_r!<ej^ 



2. 



Tpa che^^Lffi 

'\/fiere do people gu when 
they want to buy food?' 

Who has jone to a jro- 
eery s tore?^ 

Who loes to the ^^jrocery 
store with your parents or 
f r lends ? 



4. ' Who goes to the jrocerv 
Btore by themselves?' 



St udent Response 
1 . ' Grocery store,' 

2. various 

3, various 

k, varloiis 
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5* "How often do you go to the 5. various 
grocery store?'' 

6, ''Wg are going to learn how 6. No response 
to go grocery shopping at 

KOHL*s. People go grocery 
shopping to buy food that 
they need," 

7, ' Why do people go to the 7* "To buy food," 
grocery store?' 

8, "What things do you find 8, 'Food"; things to eat; food 
in the grocery store?" to eookp etc. 

9* "If your mm sent you to 9, "Grocery store," 
buy food , where would you 
go?" 

Pa r t 2 : Teaching the need for a shopping list and money to make 
purchases 

Teacher Cue Student Response 

1, "When you have to go to 1, No response 
the grocery store, there 

are a few things you will 
need to take with you* One 
thing Is a shopping list." 

2, "What is one thing you have 2, "A shopping list J 
to take with you when you go 

to the grocery store?" 

3, "People write down on a piece 3- No response 

of paper the food they will 
need- to buy. 

4, "What do people write down 'The food(s) they need to buy." 
on a piece of paper?' 

5, "What Is this piece of 5* 'A shopping list.' 
paper ca 1 led?" 

6, "When people go to the 6, No response 
grocery store they take 

along their shopping lists 
so they can remember what 
they need to buy,' 

7, "Why do people take along 7, ''So they can remember what they 
their shopping lists with need to buy.'' 

them when they go to the 
grocery store?" 

o 
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8. ' Besides a shopping Ust, 8, 
people take along money to 

the grocery store t They pay 
for their groceries with this 
money J 

9. 'Besides a shopping list, 3* 
what else do people take 

v/lth them to the grocery 
store?' 

' V/het do peopln do vftth IC* 
the i r no^*ny 7' 

'1, ' Te ' ' '-ic^ wWQ thinys people 11. 
ta^o s i til hhsf.i tu bhe grO" 
eery store?' 



No rasponse 



Money. ' 

Pay for their groceries,' 
Money and a shopping list.- 



Discriminating the components of a supermarket 



Tea cher Cue 

Todey \;e ^rc -jciicvj to 1 • 

\'S:tch €i Video t^pe of Kohl's 
fj roce ry s tore 

V/hy do you go to Kohl's 2* 
grocery store anyvway?* 

T starts machine and stops 3* 
picture when video show the 
*'in* and ' out'^ doors. *'What 
do we use when we go in the 
store?' 

T starts machine again and 4» 
stops when the picture 
comes to cart areit 
' What are these for?'" 

The following tv/o pro"' 
cedufes (a ,b) are inter* 
changeably used until 
video reaches check^'out 
lane • 

T starts machine and stops 5^ 
at different food items 
(especially food items fran 
1 Ists) ' What IS this?" 

^ Gjicirts muchln-v, ' 3top b 
the fniJchinii \Au\n y-^\t sec 

_ 'fjfii le sped f ic 

Fond I ton) 



S t y de n t Re s p on s e 
No response 

"To buy grocer ies . 



$ points to "in" door on the 
screen and verbalizes 'This one* 



To carry food in,' 



4 watches video carefully and 
correctly labfjis food Item, 



^ v/atches screen and stops machine 
when desired food Item appears* 
then pointi to and labels I tern 
correct ly * 
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6. T stops machine at choclcout u, • Checlt out' or ' Pay for the 
!snct when ft appear-: on the food*' 

screen, ' rft^r \/g «jst s'' 
the food WG nrtad Ko bu)* » 
\ iht t do v'Q CIO? 

7. 'Wherft do you »-/hen you / 
nead Co ch^c'; out?^ (or 

Pfiy for y rccnr i«s ) 

"now do ycu :,;iov/ which C 
checV^o'jt Isiu: to use?: 

What if no one's in line?' 1 



£hc on th':! screen 



) t£iin' beh i n<J s Cif teoite 



1o ivhere there is s checker,' 

PHASE Vh Generating a shopping li^f anrl de termining money for cjrocerv 
purcheses 

flaterials: Prosthetic device with grease pencil attached hung on 
front of cabinet door^ kitchen cabinet and refrigerator with various 
selected consumable food items; pictures of actual food items taped 
on shelf in front of corresponding food item; pictures of consumed 
food items taped on cabinet/refrigerator door determined from Phase 
I V; one dol lar bi 1 Is , 



Part 1: Gci^erat ing £ sh npplnn list 

Teacher Cue 

!• ' It's time to go grocery ), 
shopping, V/hat do we 
need to buy?-' 

2* ''Get your shopping list** 2. 



Student Response 

looks at side of csbinet/ref rig* 
erator door and verbally states 
name(s) of pictured food item(s) 
he has moved, 

S_ obtains prosthetic device arid 
grease pencil from front of cab- 
inet door. 



' Now marl: your shopping 
list. Put an ' )V next to 
each food item you need to 
buy 



3v 5. points to and labels each food 
item on cabinet/ref rlgerator door 
and marlis corresponding pictured 
food items shown on device until 
u. M needed food items ere marked. 

S Scans each coltmn on device from 
top to bottom starting at the far 
left colurnn and verbally states 
names of each marked food Items, 

Pa rt 2 : D^e to rm I n [nji noncv f q_r_ q roc:e_ry_ purchases 

Teacher Cue Student Response 

1, T draws a line with a grease 1. S takes money and puts It in 



■Whet arc you goin^ to 
buy St the grocery store?' 
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Teacher Cue Student Response 

pencil to the rights of wallet or purse. 

the amount on the money" 

gauge of the grocery shop^ 

ping card which correiponds 

to the total value of the 

Items checked off on the * 

card* T says, '^Here's the 

money you Ml need for shop-" 

ping (gives % one dollar 

bills equalling amount 

checked off on card) , 

2, T points to the line 2, -'No more money for ihoppfng'^ 

drawn on money ^gauge and or ' Stop shopping J* 

says, 'Whet does It mean 
when you get to this 
line?* 

PHASE VII; P urchasing food items at en actua l supermaritet 

Materials: Various amounts of one^dollar bills; grocery shopping 
card with i iems to be purchased checl'ed-of f . 

_Pa_rt _J_ : Sec ur I ng_ f o_od_ j terns 

Teacher Cue Student Response 

1, Once at the grocery j T 1 points to door marked 'IN' 
asks, '"You want to go Into and verbaj ly states j 'This one*' 
the grocery store. What $ and T enter ^grocery store, 
door should you use?" via ' IN' door, 

2, 'What do you need to carry 2, 'A grocery (shopping) cart,' 
all your groceries In?' 

3, Get one/ 3* i obtains one grocery cart, 

k, ' Look si your list. What-s , 3^ takes device and looks for 
the firS't thing you have first I tern mart-sed with an [k'j 

to buy?' points to it, and verbally 

states name of food item needed* 

5* 'Go find ft,' 5- pushes cart up and down aisle 

until he finds destred food Item, 
S^ picks food Item from shelf 
and places It In cart. 

6, ' Did vou jet the 7^ 6* 'Yes,' 



15 

,J] teacher cues in the three parts of this phase should eventually 
be faded to faclUtfte se 1 f- 1 n 1 1 1 ted student performance. 
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Teacher Cite 
7, "Now move the dot(s).'" 



Student Reiponie 

7. S. takes dot(s) which correiponds 
to Item chosen fr^ devJee and 
places it itartir' ^^t 0 and 
going consecut i ve I v up the money 
gauge in a left to right faihlon, 



Note: This procedure continues until ai 
Pji_r_t__2 : C he c k- o u t_s e q_ue.n ce 
Teacher Cue 



1 , ' Do you have all the things 
you need?* 

2, - Nov/ go check-^out your 
grocer ies 



I 



deilred food items are obtained. 



Student Response 

Z_ looks at device J checks to see 
If all needed food Items are In 
his cart, and says, 'Yes,*' 

% finds open check-out lane and 
transfers food items from cart 
to belt. 



3 * * Is al I the food on the 3 . 

belt?' 

k. ' Push the cart through the k, 
check-out fane.' 



Pgrt 3 : Pa^m^n_t sequence 

Teacher Cue 

i* After checker states amount 1 
of groceries, T says, ' Pay 
the checker for your gro- 
ceries*' 

2* 'V/ait for your change and 2 
slip (rece i pt) 



* Now move to the end of 
the check-out lane, and 
put your change in your 
pocket 

' Pick up your groceries 
and go',' 



looks in cart and verbally states 1 
"Yes.' 

S pushes cart through check"Out 
lane to aisle, then returns to 
pay for grocer ies * 



Student Response 

gets out all given one dollar 
bills and hands them to the 
checker * 



holds hand out to checker and 
waits for change and slip, 

S. moves to the end of the check* 
out lane and puts change and slip 
(receipt) in wallet or pocket. 



S picks grocery bag(s) and leaves 
via * OUT" door. 



PHASE \/ 1 1 i : Replacing food Items purchased at a supermarket and pictures 
correspond InQ to thos^e Jtjms to the appropriate refrigerator or cabinet 
shelf. ^ 
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Part 1 ' Putting groceries/pictures on appropriate shelves 



Tea char Cue 

Upon returning from super- 
market to kitchen area, T 
says i ^'Put the groceries 



'Hove t!ie pictures bfci^ to 
the sheives,' 



Mote: This procedure continues until i 
in front of corresponding purchased food items. 



Student Response 

S places purchased food items on 
approprtate !;itchen cabinet/ 
refrigerator shelves* 



2* removes picture from side of 
cabinet/ref r fgerator door and 
tapes ft on shelf in front of 
corresponding purchased food 
item J 

all pictures are taped on shelf 



'Did you put everything 

bac!;?' 



'Did you put the pictures 

bacU?' 



5, -Are the pictures in the 
right placel* 



Thro^v^ the bcj(s' s^^^ay, 



$ looks in grocery bag, sees 
that it Is empty and verbally 
responds ' Yes' , 

% looks on side of cabinet/refrig- 
erator door and shelves and verbally 
responds *-Yes' . 

looks at pictures and correspond! 
food I terns j behind pictures and 
verbally responds ' Yas' , S 
closes cabinet/refrigerator doors, 

^ tai.es jrocery b£g(s) and ^throivs 
it awty In trcEii container. 



^^Ik^t --^ ^ruc : f ^K^pry f^hj^jphu. cnrd , 

iktsrir's: ;;i^c!>cn ctbinnl, prwstiietic ucvice, jrcasn pencil, paper 



T*i-e your dI. :)vp I nj m s t 
and put b£;!; the dots,^ 



l^MejUJ^a^nje ^ ^. 

I, obtains shopping listj takes 

correct number of velcro.dots from 
money gauge and places them next 
to fDOd item(s) marked with 'X' 
on the device , 



^lotG! This prccodMrc c^ntlnuas until £]' dots fron ^nn^y j£ JjC are 



Cw^rrect.y raf'cccf r- 



food i.tenp m£r!;ed with en 'X' on ':he device. 
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Teacher Cue 
2, ' Erssa the ''X's'\ 

J, 'Put your pencil and 
shopp ing list back*' 



Student Reiponie 

2. takes paper towel and completely 
erases all 'X^s'' on device. 

3. 1 cMps yrease pencil to device 
and tepes shoppiny device to 
frmt of cabinet door. 



nsfinitl Qn of I nstr jct i ona - Procedures ..^ / 

li Correct flosponses : (hO were scored when the student performed de- 
sired responses^* fonovnny a teacher cue without any further verbEl or 
physical assistance. Verbal praise v^as used to consequate these desired 
responses , 

a. If S emits the desired response T v^iH continue the response 
chain by presenting the next teacher cue, 

b. If S falls to emit the desired response, fonow'the instructional 
procedurG b^low. 

2* Verb a 1 Pr^^mXJy^' ' prrsentcd 'Sy J, indicated to that: he/she 

had inadcf Sii arror, ^or examp-e if fells to select a beversge while 
maMnj a iner^l a v^ rb^ 1 prompt riijht be 'Wow, If I ate that meal for lunch 
1 sure would jd: thlrstyl' 

a. If i appropriat^^^y reGpnnded to the ve rta ) prompt, the orlglrial 

cue v/as presented ana In. (VP) was scored if ^ parf omed the desired 
response following a verbal prompt. If S still performed incor- 
rectly* procedure 3 was Implemented. 
3. Model ing (M) : Modeling has been defined as the training tachnique 
or operation of demonstrating a response or chain of rasponsei to a 



Desired response can typical ly be defined is a verbal or physical 
approKlmatlon of the deS 1 red response in the task analyils. Often this 
criteria was left to the discretion of the teacher. 
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student and then directing the student inmiediataly to Imitate' the per= . 
, formance* Modeling was used to teach salected verbal and nonvarbal re-^ 
sponses* 

a. If S imitates the model T scores (M) and continues the response 

chain (i*e,, issues neKt teacher cue)* 
b# If fails to Imitate T^b model procedure 4 was implemented when 
appropriate. If priming was not appropriate (i.e*, most verbal 
responses) T continued modeling and using verbal prompts until 
the situation demonstrated that it was no longer appropriates 
4* Pr iming^ (P) : Priming is the procedure of guiding physically through 
a responsa or response sequence. Priming can be used to teach salected 
nonverbal behaviors* 

Fading ! Fading refers to a process of gradually reducing the strength 
of the contrived stimuli controlling a reapgnse until the responsa is con-- 
trolled by more naturally occurring stimuli. Priming cues were faded by 
gradually fading ^'s physical guidance ^ thus requiring to perform more 
of the responses unaided. Models were faded by gradually presenting a 
less damonstrative models requiring _S to successively perform more of the 
response without ^ assistance. 

An example of how to apply the correctional procedure will be pro-' 
vided for selected parts of Phase I and Phase II. From the preceding 
discussion and from theae examples it is hoped that it will be clear as 
to how the procedure is applicable to each step In the task analysis for 
the grocery store program* 

Sample Ifli Phase I, Part 2, Step 2 

Teac h er Cu e = . . 

"Do you eat thisCl.e,, holds Up a selected lunch food) for breakfast 
or lunch?" 
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Student Response 

1, A correct response (+) was scored ff S responded ''luneh''. 

a. If ^ ansvvered ' lunch' verbal praise was given and T pre- 
sented the next cue* 

b. If t failed to emit the desired response (e.g,, answered 
• Sreakfast* ) T presented procedure 2, 

2, \ verbal prompt was presented (e*g,, ' You mean v/hen I get up 

in the iTiorning 1 can malte this can of spaghetti for breakfast?'^ 

a. If performs desired response (i.e., now answeres ' lunch'' 
to the original T cue) a (}fP) was scored and the next T cue 
was presented, 

if £ fails to perform the desired response after a verbal 
projnpt procedure 3 was used, 
J, T models the desired response (e.g.. 'Oh spaghetti i I can eat 
speghotti for lunch! Do you eat spaghetti for brea! fast or 
lunch?") . 

B, \f 3 imitates the model, (M) scored and the neKt T cue is 
presented, ^* 

b. If Z fails to imitate T may use procedure k (when dealing 
v/ith nonverbal responses). Priming Is not appropriate for 
this verbal response, therefore T nay continue modeling and 
usinj verbj?) proMpts until T feels it ii no lonyer appropriate 

^m]o.Ji:L.^Ji]SJB.J^^ ^^rt 2, Step k 

Do you hrvc too t.iuch Jrcferring to the anount of food % has solected 
to prapfre one lunch fgr her/h inse 1 f ) ?" 

1, r.. 'Yes' response m$ corrGCt if S had chosen too much food for one 
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lunch meal. Under theie clrcLmstances T would direct S to put 
bacit some food until there was Just enough for one lunch 
meal, A "No- response was correct If S. had selected just enough 
food for one breakfast meal, 

a. \f t aniwered correctly a (^-) was scored, the answer was 
verbally reinforced and the next T cue v/as presented, 

b. If % failed to ansv/er appropriitely , procedure 2 was imple^ 
men ted , 

T uses a verbal prompt [e.j., 'Are you sure you are yolng to eat 
all this nemes all food items S. has selected) for one lunch?' ] 
a* If Z_ eppropru^ta ]y responds to the vnrbal prompt, T would 

cue % to put beck sorie food uritM there was Just enough for 

one lunch, A (VP) was scored and appropriate response rein^ 

forced verba I ly , 
b* If failed to emit the desired response following a verbpl 

pranpti procedure 3 v/as implemented, 
T models the desired response (e,g,, ' Oh ^ you have too much for 
Just lunchi Lool: you arc going to make a tuna fish sandv^chj 
that's great! You have milk to drink and cookies for dessert, 
that's good! But you are going to make beans and corn. You 
must put the beans or the corn back,') (T performs the action 
while tallung)* T repeats original cue, 

a. If Imitates the mode I * a (M) is scored and the next T cue 
I s presen ted , 

h, \f fills to inttate the modeli T implemented procedure 

T physlct^^y primes ^ througli * Qsponpc * |i. Jiis c^^sr thy prGc:;din 

i. iCd*^' 1./ y j.r^v'iJ', '-'iJ /^r^u^ Jlr c':t"^i*r - ccui ip^ny T ass I 5*: i .sg 
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£ !n rrco^nialiiy tn-tra Is ^ too mucli' Pool and that somG food 
tjust puc b£c.;, ..ftor primina T may repeat the original 
cue* . CP) IS scored if priming is necessaryi T msy continue 
to prime end model until T feals it is no lonyGr appropriite. 
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RESULTS 

Instruction wai begun during the second semester of the 1975^76 school 
year. Thus, the program was implemented for only 16 weeks. The writers 
intend to continue Instruction during the neKt school term, ^ 

The number of teaching trials necessary for each student to demonstrate 
criterion performance throughout the various phases of the program are pre-- 
sen ted in Table 2. Of the six students involved in the program^ students 
5 and 6 completed all nine phases • Students 3 and 4 demonstrated criterion 
performance during Phases I, IIj III and IV* Instruction was Interrupted 
for Students 3 and 4 by the ending of the school year but will be continued 
next term. In addition. Student 2 completed Phases I and II and Student 1 
completed Phase I and Parts 1 and 2 of Phase II. As with Students 3 and 4, 
the end of the school year interrupted the training but these students will 
also continue to, be Instructed during the next school yeati 
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DISCUSSION 

Two students (students 5 and 6) acquired the akills necessary to in- 
dependently generate a sliopping list based upon the need to replenish 
consumed or partially consumed foods, and to use the shopping list to 
purchase these items at a large supermarket. Since the prosthetic 
shopping device was used to teach these skills, it can be concluded that 
it is an effective tool for teaching severely handicapped students to 
shop at supermarkets* The conclusion that severely handicapped students 
can use such a device to shop Independently is especially interesting when 
one considers the fact that basic match=-to'-sample skills appear to be the 
only necessary prerequisite for acquisition. 

Prosthetic cievlces provide a viable method of circumventing the in^ 
ordinate amounts of time otherwise needed to teach community survival 
skills to severely handicapped students. Faster rates of skill acquisl^ 
t ion will enable severely handicapped individuals to enter into community 
environments more quickly* However, simply shortening the time required 
to prepare a severely handicapped individual for community living should 
not be the terminal goal. It is our responsibility as teachers to con-- 
tinually expand the skills of our students. Reliance upon prosthetic de- 
vices might create a situation where a severely handicapped person has so 
many cards, books and gadgets that community interactions become cumber— 
some, if not embarrassing. For some studentSj the continued use of such 
devices as the grocery shopping card used in this program may be a nec-- 
essity. But more sophisticated natural shopping skills should be taught 
to students who can acquire them will no longer be dependent on prosthetic 
aids » 
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SAMPLE D;T,^ SflEET FOR PHASE I R\RT5 

PROGRAM , 

P h! A S E 
DATE _ 



DENT 


TUNA 
FISH 


EGGS 


CHEESE 


PEANUT 
3UTTER 


COOKIES 


O.J. 
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SOUP 
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3^ 
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1 MILK 


DO NUTS 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
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! 







f^PAGHETTIp POTr.TOE SALAD, STEV/, ETC. 

:^ - CORRECT RESPONSE 
- - INCORRECT RESFCNSE 

REMARKS - 
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SAMPLE D/T/^ SMEETC FOR PHASE: M, III AND IV 





, _ Lii^'C.': 


:re/"f/^^t ; LUiici; 



























^ VErxHAL ITIO^TT DEfl'^R.^T I MG CnnR^CT [^ESPOfinE 

^'ER^.^L r:^c;T^ i;K!n:: nnFp mot GEfiERATE conRECT recpcnce 

' j'.ODFL r.lC^^FP'.'f^E 



Hi'.' 1 C.'; 



iftcnRR^CTLV 
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TO fvm 

DEV ICE 



4 



S Pi rzi Itl "m Wl'ICr nF^^CninFS rTUDFIIT'S RESPONSE 
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APPENDIX C 
SAMPLE DATA SHEET FOR PHASE VI I I 

PROGRAM . 

P H A S E 

DATE 



STUDENT 


RE PUCES 
FOOD ITEMS 


REPUCES 
PICTURE 








! 
1 














* "=* F-i ^ -PB -i ^ I • r= 

I i 1 W U . - _ = i 6= , ! 1 . 
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MAKING PURCHASES: A FUNCTIONAL MONEY-'USE 
PROGRAM FOR SEVERELY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS^ 

2 

Nick Certo and Barbara Swetlik 
Univarsity of Wisconsin and Madison Public Schools 

ABSTRACT 

Ten severely handicapped students, enrolled in a Madison^ Wl 
public school classroom, werft caught various skills necessary to 
use money to make purchases at a simulated classroom store and at 
actual community stores* Inscruction was divided into four major 
task phases: discriminating and labeling coins; determining the 
worth of a penny; counting pennies and making purchases; making 
purchases with pennies at simulated and actual stores. The im- 
plementation of the program spanned two school years. Based upon 
the results, it was concluded that functional money skills were 
acquired by the students, and that the prograin can be used effi-- 
clently to teach money--use skills* 



The development and dissemination of this program was supporte 
in part by Madison Public Schools Federal Contract No, OEC-0"74'-7995 
in part by Grant No. OEG--0-73-6137 to the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison from HEW, BEH, Division of Training Programs, Washington, 
D,C. 5 and in part by Vocational Education Project #7-4818^3114 from 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, 

2_ 

The authors would like to acknowledge Che assistance of Pamela 
Tirran, Mary Kudla and Jan Carlson in the teaching of varloua parts of 
this program. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Learning how to use money is one of the many necessar> practical 
skills that facilitates independent coinmunity living. Money skills 
are frequently taught Co trainable and severely handicapped students 
in. academic settings. However ^ instruction in this and other prac- 
tical skills is often not begun until a student is 16 or 17 years old. 
Because of the number of skills required to use money independently ^ 
there is often insuf licient time to teach these skills before a stu^ 
dent leaves school* This program represents an attempt to teach money 
skills to much younger students* 

One important aspect of this program was the early introduction 
to making purchases. As soon as the students had learned to label 
coins and tell the worth of one penny, they began to make purchases 
of one cent items* This was done so students would realize from the 
beginning that money is used to buy things and to heighten their in^ 
cerest in counting pennies. An attempt was made to Include situations 
which a student would encounter in actual community stores, e.g. » 
buy^n^ items with and without price tags, choosing an item from 
saveral different items having the same price ^ and at times not 
having enough money to make a desired purchase. Since stores , res- 
taurants, etc, do not consistently follow the same format when 
mnrking the price of items, displaying goods, or arranging payment 
procedures, the students were taught alternative responses to facil- 
itate transfer to appropriate community environments* 




The langitudlnal program goal was independent purchasing at 
community stores. As a results the students were weaned, as quickly 
as possible, from purchasing responses initiated and maintained by 
a teacher j to responses initiated by the student or by being in a 
store. Another component of independent purchasing which is often 
ignored, is the speed at which an individual counts money . The stu-- 
dents involved in this program were taught to count coins at a rate 
which would insure they would not attract unnecessary attention from 
unsympathetic clerks or from people waiting behind them* 

Initiallys the authors intended to teach the students to make 
purchases up to one dollar. However, an inordinate amount of time 
(two school years), was necessary to complete instruction with pennies 
As a result this program only reports on purchasing items with pennies 
Extensions of the purchasing skills which include other coins have al- 
ready been implemented and will be repdrted when completed* It seems 
that the time spent teaching this program was useful, since the data 
from the extensions are indicating a faster rate of acquisition. The 
program reported in this paper is an initial attempt to develop a 
viable model which can be used to teach functional money skills to 
trainable and severely handicapped students. 
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TASK ANAhYSJS 

Pluise 1: Hnrt ing, mntchinii, nnd Inheling U.S. pennies, nickels, dimes, 
(|ua.r1"ers . 

p^yi I ^ SortJiig money fruin tilings tlmt ore not money, 

S eoj'rectl>' cl iscr iminntes between obnet^ts tlmt are money (i*©., 
T'.S. cninsof l--25t;^ denominntiQns ) and ubjects that are not money 
acruHb; at .learnt three cues frrMn T, 

l*a]'t 2 - Sorting otie coin I'rom another. 

On cue from S consistently places eacli coin she/he is given on 
top ut or near a sample ctiin that hns been prnvided and identitled 
by T according tu tlie fnllowing sequence: 

Step 1 ~ Scirting pennies trnm nickels. 

Step 2 - Sorting pennies ^ nickels and diineH, 

Step - Sorting pennies^ nickels, dimes and qusrters* 

I*art P> - Sorting one coin from another rrnm a group of mixed coins. 

This part is the snmo as I'art 2, following the same sequence of 
steps, except that S is givsn all the coins that she/he is required 
to sort at the start of each trial. In addition, the sample coins 
are still prnvided. The chief difference^ then, is that S is not 
handed each coin to be sorted by T in succession. 

Stop 1 ^ Sorting pennies from nickels. 
Step 2 - Surting pennies, nickels and dimes, 
Sl;a£_y Sorting pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters. 
Part 4 Matching coins, 

T holds up a coin (randomly cliusen, determined by step - see below) ^ 
l£ibels it and asks S to touch another coin that is the same, S 
matches the coin by touching the one that is the same from an array 
in (^ri)nt of 

Step 1 - Maiclnng pennies and nickels, 
Step_ "' 'ii'' ' iT^S pennies^ nickels and dimes. 
Step " ' !;'ag pennies^ nickels, dimes, and quarters. 
Part 5 - La. ^ ^ coins. 

When asked fcir the name^ S correctly labels the coin that.? is holding, 
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Step 


■ ) 


Step 


3 ■ 


Step 


4 ' 


Step 


5 ■ 


prenc 


niti 


Step 


6 ■ 


Step 


7 - 



Labeling pennies. 
La be ling n i eke Is * 

f.cibeling pennies find nickels when presented randomly < 
I.cibeling dimes. 

Labeling pennies j nickels and dimes when randomly 
L 

Labeling quai^ters. 



presented • 

l liase [ I ! Indicating a penny worth; discriminating between items 
v;orth a penny and items worth more than one cent; counting one cent; 
reading price tags; and purchasing items worth one cent. 

Part 1 - Isabel ing pennies* 

S labels ur gestuj'ally indicates a penny when T pi^esents with a 
penny and tlie cuej ''What is the name of this coin? Name this coini^^ 
or uthej' appropriate cue vaj'lations * 

Part 2 - Labeling penny - wo2"th. 

S_ labels or gesturally indicates that a penny is worth one cent 
whet I T hijlds up a penny and askSg -^iow much is a penny worth? What 
i t h i s mi rt hV'^ o r o t h e r a p pr o pr i £t t e cue v a i a t i on s . 

Pai"t 3 - Labeling items wortli one cent. 

S^ labels or gesturally indicates items that are worth one cent when 
T says, ^'What can you buy with a penny? What costs a penny ,2 Tell 
me srjme tilings that are worth one cent^" with and without a chart 
displaying pictures nf one cent items* 

Step 1 - Labeling items worth one cent with a chart* 

Step^Jj^ - fiabeling items wurth one cent without a chart* 

VuvV 4 - Purcliasing an item worth one cent for an array containing 
one item wortLi one cent and others worth more tlian one cent, 

S_ takes one penny from chooses the one cent item from the array, 
and mak^a purchase (Mote: & is only allowed to keep one item pur-- 
chased per session as a practical constraint)* 

Part 5 — Purchnsing an item worth one cent from tin array containing 
two items wortli one cent and others worth more than one cent. 
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£ asks for one permy from chooses a one cent item (all items 
have price tags) from the arrayj and makes a purchase (Note* S is 
only allowed to keep one item per session as a practical constraint). 

Part 6 - Purchasing an item woi-th one cent from an array coiitaining 
either one or two penny items ^ or determining tliat a penny item cannot 
be purchased when there is no penny item in the array. 

Same as Parts 4 and 5, except that T alternates trials so that on 
a given trial there is one penny item^ two penny items ^ or no items 
worth one cent* 

Phase III : Labeling the worth of various amounts of pennies; counting 
out a given number of pennies; counting a specified number of pennies 
frum a larger group; counting pennies at a specified 2"ate; and counting 
pennies through the use of worksheets. 

Part 1 - Labeling worth of various amounts of pennies* 

S labels or gestu rally indicates the worth of pennies ^ varying 
between 1 and 10 cents ^ af^er T verbally states the number of 
pennies that have been placed in front of S^. 

Step 1 - S labels or gestures worth of 1^S(/; in order of increasing 
value. 

Step 2 - S labels or gestures worth of 1-5*/' randomly presented* 

Step 3 - S labels or gestures worth 6-10(/; in order of increasing^ 
value. 

Step 4 - labels or gestures v^orth of 6^10(/* randomly presenlad* 
Part 2 - Counting a given number of pennies. 

When presented with a given number of pennies ^ S^ counts each penny ^ 
labels the total^ specifies the value of the amount counted ^ and 
makes occasional purchases. 

Step 1 - S_ counts and labels or gestures worth of 1--Si' in oi-der 
of increasing value- 

Step 2 - £ counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-5(1' randomly 
presented. 

Step 3 - £ counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-1O0 in order 
or increasing value* 

Step 4 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of randomly 
presented. 

Step 5 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-10^' randomly 
presented • 
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Part 3 - Counting a given number of pennies at a specified rate. 

When presented with a given number of pennies^ B counts the pennies 
at a specified rate. 

Step 1 - S counts pennies from 1-5^- in order of increasing value 
at a specified rate- 

Step 2 - S counts pennies from randomly presented at a , 

specified rate. 

Step 3 - S counts pennies from d'-lO^ in order of increasing 
value at a specified rate* 

Stgj 4 - S counts pennies from 6=10^' randomly presented at a 
specified rate. 

Step 5 - S_ counts pennies from 1-lOtf: randomly presented at a 
specified rate* 

Part 4 - Counting a number of pennies from a larger group. 

S counts a number of pennies cued by T from a larger group of pennies 
(i.e. 5 more than amount cued), specifies the value of the amount 
counted 5 and makes occasional purchases* 

Step 1 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of ISi from a 
larger group in order of Increasing value. 

Step 2 - £ counts and labels or gestures worth of from a 

larger group randomly presented* 

Step 3 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-10<t from a 
largei" group in order of iji^cr easing value* 

Step 4 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-10^ from 
larger group randomly presented. 

Step 5 counts and labels or gestures worth of l--10(t fxom a 
larger group randomly presented* 

Part 5 - Counting pennies from a larger group at a specified rate. 

counts a number of pennies cued by T from a larger group (l.ei| 
more than amount cued) at. a specified rate. 

Step^ ^£ coimte mud labels or gestures worth of 1^50 from a 
larger group in order of increasing value at a specified rate* 

Step 2 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1^50 from a 
larger group randomly presented at a specified rate. 

Step 3 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-100 from a 
larger group in order of increasing value at a specified rate* * 
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Step 4 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-10^ fi^om a 
larger group randomly presented at a specified rate. 

Step 5 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-^10*^ from a 
larger group randomly pi^esented at a specified rate. 

Part 6 - Counting pennies on a worksheet and writing the answer* 

_S counts pennies (1-10^0 dra™ or stamped (realistic replica) on a 
worksheet and indicates the amount counted by drawing a line to the 
appropriate numerical value or writing this amount* 

Step jL - S counts an array of pennies (randomly chosen from 1=10^) 
drawn on a worksheet ^ then draws a line from the array to its 
corresponding numerical value, 

Stgp_2 - £ counts an array of pennies (randomly chosen from I^IO^*) 
drawn on a worksheet^ then draws a line from the array to an 
ob,ject containing a price tag whose value corresponds to the 
amount counted- 

Step 3 - S counts an array of pennies (randomly chosen from 1^10^) 
drawn on a worksheet and indicates the value by writing down the 
numerical component witli the centg^ (or decimal) sign provided . 

Step 4 - S counts an array of pennies (randomly chosen from 1=10^0 
dra\^ on a worksheet and indicates the value by writing down the 
numerical component and the cents for decimal) sign . 

Step 5 - S labels orgestijres the worth of a numeral written in 
cents (or decimal) form (e*g*5 Bif^ $,08) on a TOrksheet and^ using 
a stamps marks the number of pennies which corresponds to this 
value in the space provided. 

Phase IV : Labeling the price of items; choosing an item to buy; making 
purchases at a simulated classroom store and actual community stores - 

Part 1 - Labeling the worth of items witli and without price tags. 

S labels or gestures the wortli of an item (randomly varied 1-10 1/*) 
with a price tag when T presents the item and askSj ^-What is this 
worth?*' or ^'How much does this cost?' For items without a price 
tagj presents the item to T and asks^ 'How much does this cost?" 

Step 1 Labeling or gesturing the worth of items with price 
tags. 

Step 2 - Determining the worth of items without price tags* 

Part 2 - Introduction to the function of grocery stores through the 
use of a simulated classroom store. 
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S detGrmines that she/lie'^lj^Quld like to make a purchase (l-'lOi' 
item)* S takes money and' goes to simulated classroom store; finds 
appropriate area (department) where item is shelved | selecta item 
she/he has enough monej^ to purchase; locates check-out lane 5 pays 
fur item* and determines what to do with item purchased (e.g*j 
consume it% store it^ shai^e with anQther^ etc.). 

Part 3 - Making a purchase at an actual community store, 

S_ takes money from his/her classroom "bank" (1=10^); goes to a 
community stoi^e; chooses aii_item; determines if he/she has enough 
money; and 5 if so^ purchases the item* 

Step 1 S goes to a community store with T and makes a purchas 

Step 2 - S_ goes to a community store with but enters store 
and makes a purchase without 
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' students fSs) ^ 

- ' ^* '3 

'I en ?B were invulved in tlie program over a two-^aar peridd* Tli# 

program was taugh-^ to seven Ss the first year, rour Ss of the original 

seven, remained^^tlk.^ecorid year and three additional Ss wre^dded to the 

class* These ^iJ^i^^e new Ss began instructi6n on the task during the 

' . . %. ' ( ^ 

second year. «Tli| ^ii Ss were enrolled in a public 'school program for 

</ 

trainable level retarded students, Ss ranged in chronologicai^age at 
the time they started the program from 6 years, 9 piontlis to 11 years ^ % 
10 months (X ="8* 4) ^^nd in MA from 3 years^ 6 months to 4 years^ 
6 months (X = 4^3)* '5 

Psychological re0orts indicated that the Ss were functioning at 
levels of i^etardatian ranging from moderate to severe* Physical dis^ 
abilities included:^ visual impairments^ cleft palate^ heart defect^ 
leg braceSj and seizure patterns. 

Host nf the Ss had been enrolled in an education facility or day care 
center since the age of 3. They wern all ambulatory, verbally and 
motoricaUy imitative^ and had basic skills in reading^ language, math^ 
and self-help. Howeverj they mfffiifested^ visffiil and behavioral problems 
and' liad deficits in most cognitive^ motor and language ai^eas. In shorty 
these students needed school programs offering highly systematic and 
intensive intei^vention to fostor Ijieir skiU development* 



^ .Setting 
The seven Ss involved in the program at a given time were divided 
into two instructional groups (of three and four). Each group partici- 
pated in the program for at least 20 minutes per day^ two to three days 
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per wt'sk. The groups v^ere seated at tables on opposite sides of the 
room and were instructGd by T and a university practicum student. In 
tiddltlon^ during tlie latter phases instruction took place at a simulated 
store in the classroom, and at stores in the community* 

Materials 

Verbal Ss - 

various amount.s of IJ-S- coins (pennies through quarters); 
various items for purchasing fTOrth l^lOf/O; pictures of items for 
puruhfising; simulated classroom store made of cardboard painted 
white and red (6 feet x 3 feet x 3 feet); money worksheets; and 
containers for Ss * banks 
Nonverbal Ss ^ 

same as verbal with addition that ^'money ^counters" (explained 
in instructional program sectioii)are added. 
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Instructional Pi-ogram 



Phase I : S acquires the skills necessary to sort and label 
U.S, pennleSj nickels^ dimeSj quarters^ 

Part 1 - Sorting money from things that are not money* 

S correctly discriminates between objects that are money 
X'i.e., U.S. coins of 1 250 denominatidns) and objects that 
are not money across at least three cues from T. 

Materials i 

Verbal Ss - assorted number of U.S* pennies^ nlckelSj 
dimes and quarters; assorted objects that are not money ^ 
such as candy 5 toys, clothingj canned food items and 
classroom supplies^ that S^s have previously labeled 
(some of which are items _S typically plays with); red 
and white pieces of construction paper ^ x 11, 
Nonverbal Ss - same as above ^ except that non-money 
objects are those that Sb have demonstrated receptive 
knowledge of by pointing to them when cued. 

Data Collection s 

Verbal Ss liThether conducting baseline or teaching 
trials^ responses 1 through 5 shpuld be recorded. Criterion 
performance during teaching would be the correct occurrence 
of responses 1--S on three successive occasions. Baseline 
would consist of presenting cues 1--5 for two consecutive 
trials. 

Nonverbal Ss ~ Data should be collected in the same 
way as described above for verbal Sb with the exception 
that nonverbal responses 1-4 should be recorded. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 



Teacher Cues 



Student Responses 



1, 



T presents Sb with an 
assorted array of coins. 
After S^s h^ve examined 
the coins T says, *^This 



1. Each S touches (picks 
up or gives T) some 
of the coins in the 
array when cued. 



is money. Touch (pick 
upj give me) money." 



2. 



Pointing at the array 
of coins T says 5 
"i^at are these 
called?" 



2, 



"Money 



ff 



3, 



With the coins present 
but no longer in front 
of SSj T places an 
assorted array of 



3. 



Each S labels each 
item cued by T| each 
S answers "No" to 
second cue. 
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Teacher Cues Student Responses 

non^money objects in 
front of S^, After Ss 
have eKamined the 
objects^ T points to 
each object Individ-- 
ually and says, ^H\/hat 
is this? Is this 
money?'' 

4. T places an array of 4. Each J touches the array 

coins and a separate of coins or the array 

array of non-'money of non-money objects 

objects in front of gg cued- 

_S and says^ 'H\/e-re 
going to play a game* 
Let^s see if you can 
beat me* l^^en I say 
■ money % see if you 
can touch this pile 
(T touches coins) 
before I do. \\/hen I 
say *not money ^ ^ see 
if you can touch 
this pile before I do 
(T touches mon-money 
objects). Readyg go 
(T randomly says 
^ money ^ or ^not 
moneys until each S has 
had five trials 
with each cue)." 

5. T presents S with a 5, Each S places all coins on 

mixed array of assorted the white paper and all 

coins and non^money non-money objects on 

objects and says, the red. 

*Tut all the money 
here (points to a 
white piece of 
paper). Put all the 
things that are not 
money here (points 
to a red piece of 
paper) . 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ba t 
Teacher Cues 

1, T presents ^s with an 1. Each S touches^ picks 
assorted array of up or give T some of 
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Teacher Cues 



Sttident Responses 



coins. After S^s have 
examined the coins T 
saySj "This Is money. 
Touch (pick up, give 
me) money,-- 

2* With the coins present 2, 
but no longer in front 
of ^s^ T places an 
assorted array of non-^ 
money objects in front 
of ^s. After S^s have 
examined the objects, 
T points to each object 
individually and says, 
"Point to (touch, give 
me ) ( nanie of _ object ) • 
Is this money?" 

3. Same as cue 4 for 3* 
verbal Ss (above)* 

4. Same as cue 5 for 4* 
verbal S^s (above). 

Part 2 " Sorting one coin from another. 



the coins in the 
array when cued* 



Each S points to 
(touches or gives T) 
object cued I each then 
gestures "No" to the 
second part of the 
cue* 



Same as response 4 
for verbal £s (above). 

Same as response 5 
for verbal Ss (above). 



On cue from each ^ consistently placas each coin she/he is 
given on top of or near a sample coin that has been provided 
and identified by T_ according to the following sequence: 

Step 1 - Sorting pennies from nickels. 

Materials * 

Verbal Ss six pennies and six nickels 
Nonverbal Ss = same as for verbal £s , 

Data Collection s 

Verbal Ss - Whether during baseline or teaching trials^ 
. data should be collected for response 3, Criterion 
performance for teaching would be three correct occurrences 
of response 3, successively (i.e., sorting five pennies 
and five nickels three times in succession). Baseline 
would consist of the presentation of cues 1=3 on two 
consecutive occasions. 

Nonverbal Ss - Data collected same 'tfs for verbal Sb 
above. 



Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss - 
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Teacher Cues 



Student Responses 



1- T_ holds up a penny 
and says to ^'This 
is (here is) a penny 
(T then gives S the 
penny for examination 
before placing it in 
front of S),^^' 

2, T holds up a nickel 
and says to ^^This 
is (here is) a nickel 
(T then gives S the 
nickel for examination 
before placing it in 
front of S) J^' 

3, T holds up another 
penny or tTickel (ran- 
domly varied for 5 
presentations of each 
coin) and says^ ^-This 
is (here is) a penny/ 
nickel* Put it on 
another penny /nickel 
(T then hands penny/ 
nic^ 



1. S looks at penny T 

is holding and examines 
it when t gives it to 
him/her. 



S looks at nickel T 
is holding and examines 
it when T gives it to 
him/her. 



S takes penny/nickel 
and places it on top 
or next to the sample 
penny/nickel. 



Note: Continue until has sorted five pennies and five 
nickels^ randomly presented > 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss - 

Note: Cues and responses are the same as for verbal Ss 
(see previous section). 

Step 2 - Sorting pennies ^ nickels and dimes. 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss - Six pennies^ six nickels^ six dimes. 
Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal ^s. 
Data Collection: 



Verbal Ss - Whether during baseline or teaching trials^ 
data should be collected for response 2* Criterion 
perfoiiTiance for teaching would be three correct occurrences 
of response 2 successively (i,e,5 sorting five pennies ^ 
five nickels and five dimes^ three times in succession)* 
Baseline would consist of the presentation of cues 1 
and 2 on two consecutive occasions. 
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Nonverbal Ss - Data collected same as for verbal above* 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss - 



Teach er C ues 



1. T holds up a penny 
(nickel or dime) and 
says to ^^This is 
(or here is) a penny 
(nickel or dime)," 
T then gives S the 
coin to examine before 
placing it in front 
of S.3 

2. T holds up another 
penny (nickel or 
dimey randomly varied 
for five presentations 
of each coin) and says^ 
--This is (or here is) 
a penny (dime or 
nickel) p Put it on 
another penny (dime or 
nickel)." T hands S 
the coin. 

Note ; Continue until ^ has sorted five pennies^ five 
nickels and five dimes* 

Step 3 = Sorting pennies^ nickels^ dimes and quarters* 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss - Six pennies^ six nickels^ six dimes and 
six quarters. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal Ss, 



Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss = Same as in Step 2. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as in Step 2, 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step 2^ except that five trials witii 
quarters are randomly interspersed among the five for 
nickels 5 pennies and dimes* 



Student Responses 

S^ looks at penny 
(nickel or dime) and 
examines it when 
given to S by T. 



S^ takes penny (dime '' -^ 
or nickel) and places 
it on top or next to 
the sample penny (dime 
or nickel) , 



Randomize the order of presenting each coin and the placement of each 
coin in front of S^* Placement could be varied in an easy-to-hard fashion 
through manipulatinf the size dimension by first arranging the sample 
nickel between the dime and penny, and later producing other combinations 
of the three coins* ' nnn 
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Sequence of Cues and Responses for Noriverbal Ss - 

Note : Same as Step 2^ except that five trials with 
quarters are randomly interspersed among the five for 
nickels^ pennies and dimes* 

Part 3 - Sorting one coin from another from a group of mixed 
coins. 

Tliis part is the same a& Part 2^ following the same sequence 
of steps^ except that S is given all the coins that she/he is 
required to sort at the start of each trial. In additionj the 
sample coins are still provided* The chief difference^ then^ 
is that is not handed each coin to be sorted by T In succession- 

Step 1 - Sorting pennies from nickels* 

Step 2 - Sorting pennies 5 nickels and dimes* 

Step 3 - Sorting pennies^ nickels^ dimes and quarters* 

Materials (Steps 1-3) : 

Verbal Ss - Six pennies^ six dimes, six nickels^ six 
quarters * 

Nonverbal Ss - Fame as for verbal ^s. 

Data CollectiQn (Steps 1-3) : 

Vei'bal Ss l^ether during baseline or teaching^ data 
should be collected for response 2. Criterion performance 
for teaching would be three correct occurrences of 
response 2^ successively (i-e*^ sorting five pennies, 
five nickels (Step 1)^ five dimes (Step 2), and five 
quarter (Step 3), three times in succession)* Baseline 
would C' sist of the presentation of cues 1 and 2 on 
tv;o consecutive oecasions. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal ^s* 

Sequence Qf_Cue5 and Responses for Verbal Ss (Steps l"3) i 

Teacher Cues Student Resp ' ^ ^ses 

1* T holds up a penny 1. _S looks at penny (dimip 

(nickel, dime or nickel or quarter) and 

quarter; type of examines it when T gives 

coins used dependent it to him/her. 

upon step being 
taught) and says to 
^'TTiis is (or here 
is) a penny (nickel, 
dime or quarter)." 
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Teacher Cues 



Student Responses 



T then gives S the 
coin to examine before 
placing it in front 
of S.4 



T gives S an assort- 
ment of five pennies 
and five nickels (five 
dimes 5 five quarters; 
dependent upon step) 
and says^ "Put (place^ 
stack) ail the pennies 
here (points to sample 
penny)^ put (place^ 
stack) all the nickels 
here (points to sample 
nickeii repeat same 
cue for dimes and 
quarters when applicable). 



2. S puts all coins 
from the assortment 
given on or near the 
appropriate sample 
provided. 



Sequence of Cues and Responses for hfonverbal Ss (Steps 1-3): 



Note I Same as for verbal S^s* 
Part 4 - Matching coins. 

T holds up a coin (randomly chosen ^ determined by step - see 
below) 5 . labels it and asks S^ to touch another coin that , is the 
same. S matches the coin by touching the one that is the same 
from an array in front of S> 

Step 1 - Matching pennies and nickels. 

Materials I 

Verbal Ss Two pennies ^ two nickels. 



Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal S^s. 

Data Collectlon i 

. Verbal Ss Whether during baseline or teaching data 
should be collected for response 1. Criterion performance 
during teaching would be five correct matching responses 
for pennies and five for nickels 5 three times in 
succession. Baseline would consist of the presentation 
of cue 1 ten times (five times for pennieSj five times 
for nickels 5 randomly varied) on two consecutive 
occasions. 



Footnote 3 from Part 2 applicable. 
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Nonverbal Ss Same as verbal ^s* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Sg : 

Teacher Cues \ Student Responses 

1. T places a penny and 1. £ touchei (picks up 

a nickel in front of or gives Tj) the coin 

£s^ holds up a penny cued from the array* 

(nickel^ randomly 
varied) and says^ 
•■Here is (this is) a 
penny (nickel) « 
Touch (pick upj give 
me) another penny 
(nickel) . " 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Sa : 

Note : Same as for verbal ^s. 

Step 2 ^ Matching pennies^, nickels and dimes* 

Note ; MaterialSj data collection^ cues^ and reeponses 
are the same as in Step 1 for both verbal and nonverbal 
S^s with the addition of dimes* 

Step 3 " Matching pennies^ nickels^ dimes and quarters* 

Note^ Materials 5 data collection ^ cue% and responses 
are the same as Step 2 for both verbal and nonverbal S^s 
with the exception that quarters are added* 

Part 5 Labeling coins* 

Wien asked for the name ^ correctly labels the coin that T 
is holding. 



Step 1 - Labeling pennies* 

Materials ; 
* Verbal Ss - One penny . 



Nonverbal Ss = Same as for verbal ^Si 

Data Collection I 

Verbal Ss = Wiether during baseline or teaching^the 
occurrence of response 1 should be recorded. Criterion 
performance for teaching would be the occurrence of 
response 1 on five occasions^ three times in succession , 
Baseline would consist of five presentations of cue 1, 
two consecutive times* 
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Non verbal Si - Same as for verbal £Sp; 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss r^' 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1. T holds up a penny 1* S says, "penny." 

and says 5 "What is 
this called (What 
is the name of this 
coin? Tell me what 
this is.)?" 

Note t Repeat cue five times * 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 5 

Teacher Cues^ Student Responses 

1, T gives S a penny _ , ,_l-*„^ points to (gives T 
and saySj "Point to or touches) a pennyi^ 

(give me 5 touch) a 
. penny * " 

Note r Repeat cue 1, five times* 

Step 2 - Labeling nickels. 

Note : Same data collection, cues, and responses as in 
Step 1 for both verbal and nonverbal ^s. Material used 
is one nickel. Substitute the word nickel for penny 
in Step 1. 

Step 3 - Labeling pennies and nickels when presented randomly 

Note : Same data collection, cues, and responses as in 
Step 1 for both verbal and nonverbal Sb^ Materials 
Include one penny and one nickel. Randomly alternate 
the words nickel or penny whenever penny occurs in 
Step 1 until S^ has labeled each five times. 

Step 4 Labeling dimes. 

Note * Same as Step 1 except that the word dime should 
be substituted whenever penny appears for both verbal 
and nonverbal Ss. 



Tile cues for nonverbal ^s who can sign words should be the same as 
for verbal Ss throughout the program. 

^'The reeponse here is very similar to that In Part 4* It was added 
because the authors considered It necessary to veri^ that nonverbal 
Ss could discriminate a particular coin solely on the basis of a verbal 
cue. It should be noted that Part 4 also included a sample coin as an 
additional cue. 
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Step 5 - Labeling pennieSj nickels and dlmei when randomly 
presented. 

Note I Same as Step 1 except that the word nickel and 
dime should be randomly Interspersed with penny. 
should label each of these three coins five times o^n 
three consecutive occasions. 

Step 6 - Labeling quarters* 

Note; Same as Step 1 except that the word quarter 
replaces penny. 

Step 7 - Labeling penny^ nickel^ dime and quarter when 
randomly presented. 

Note ; Same as Step 1 except that the words nickel^ 
dime and quarter should be randomly Interchanged with 
penny. S^ should label each of these four coins five 
times on three consecutive occasions. 

Phase II : Ss are taught to label or gesturally indicate a penny 's w 
to make rudimentary discriminations between Items worth a penny 
and items worth more than one centp to count by pennies^ to read 
price tagSg and to purchase Items with pennies. 

Part 1 - Labeling pennies. 

labels or gesturally indicates a penny when T presents S 
with a penny and the cue^ "What is the mim of this coin? 
Name this coin." or other appropriate cue variations. 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - One penny. 

Nonverbal Ss = One penny. 

Data Collection r- 

Verbal Ss - Whether during baseline or teaching^ response 1 
should be recorded. Criterion performance would include 
five correct occurrences of response 1 three times in 
succession. Baseline would consist of five presentations 
of cue 1 on two consecutive occasions. 

Nonverbal Ss = Same as for verbal Ss- 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1, T holds up a penny 1. S saySj "penny." 

and saySj "What is 
the name of this coin 
(What Is it called ? 
Name this coin)?" 
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Note ; Repeat cue five times* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ^ 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1, T gives a pennyj 1. points to (gives T 

nickel^ dime and or touches) a penny 7 

quarter and says^ 
^^Point to (give ma^ 
touch) a penny* " 

Note; Repeat cue five times* 

Part 2 = Labeling penny - worth* 

S labels or gesturally indicates that a penny is worth one 
cent when T holds up a penny and asks^ -^How much is a penny 
worth? l^^^at is this worth?" or other appropriate cue variations 

Materials: 

Verbal Ss - One penny . 

Nonverbal Ss one penny and money counters* 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss VVhether during baseline or teaching responses 
1 and 2 should be recorded* Criterion would be five 
correct occurrences of both responses three times in 
succession. Baseline would consist of five presentations 
of cues 1 and 2 on two consecutive occasions * 



Nonverbal Ss Same as verbal except responses 1 and 3 
are recorded. 



Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 



Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1* T holds up a penny 1, S^ saySj "penny*" 

and says 5 "Wiat is 
the name of this 
coin (IVhat is it 
called ? Name this 
coin*)?" 



2* Holding a penny^ T 2. S says^ "one cent," 

says 5 "l^at is this 
worth (How much is a 
penny worth? How 
much is this worth? )?^^7 
7 — — . 

p,) The order of presentation of these cues should be randomly varied so 
that cue 2 occurs before cue 1 on occasion. This would increase the 
probabili'ty that S is responding to the essential words in the verbal 
cue and not simply to the sequence in which they are presented* 
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Note: Repeat each cue five times. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss i 

Teaeher Cues Student Responses 

r 

1* T gives S^ a penny f points to (gives T 

(nickel^ dimejand ' ^ or touchea) a penny- 
quarter) and says 5 . %/ 
"Point to (give meg ^ ^ 
touch) a penny.*- 

2* T holds up a money 2* No response required* 

counter and says^ 
"ITiis is a money 
counter* It tells 
you how much pennies 
are worth. One ^ 
penny (T holds up a;; 
? penny) is worth one 

cent (T points to ^. 

one cent on the sam= 

pie money counter).** 8 ^ 

3. Holding up a penny^ T 3. touches (points to^ 

saySj "Point to (touchy shows T) the one cent 

show me) how mych one symbol on his/her 

penny is worth, "9 money counter. 

Part 3 = Labeling items worth one cent. 

% labels or gesturally indicates items that are worth one 
cent when T says, "What can you buy with a penny? What costs 
a penny. ^ Tell me bowb things that are worth one cent." with 
and without a chart displaying pictures o£ one cent items. 

Step 1 - With chart. 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss ^ Chart displaying pictures of items worth 
one cent. 

Nonverbal Ss Chart displayihg pictures of items worth 
one cent. 



Fade eventually. 

^Randomly va^ the presentation of cues 1 and 3. See footnote 7 for 
explanation of this constraint. 
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Data CollectiQn i 

Verbal Ss - Whether during baseline or teaching^ response 1 
should be recorded. Criterion performance would include 
labeling at least five items on the chai^t three times in 
succession. Baseline would include the presentation of 
cue 1 five times on two consecutive occasions. 



Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal ^s. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss i 



Teacher Cues 

T holds up a chart 
of one cent items and 
says 5 "What can you 
buy with a penny 
(What costs a penny? 
Tell me some things 
that are worth one 
ce 



Student Responses 

1. S names at least five 
items on the chart. 



Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 



Teacher Cues 

1, T holds up a chart 
of one cent items and 
saySj "Point to (touchy 
show me) things that 
cost a penny (are 
worth one cent)," 



Student Responses 

S^ points to (touches 
or shows T) at least 
five items on the 
chart. 



Step 2 - Without chart. 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss No materials necessary. 

Nonverbal Ss - Pictures of the same one cent items that 
appeared on the chart in Step 1; pictures of items that 
are worth more than one cent. 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss Same as Step 1 except that chai^t is not used. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except that the pictures 
i^eplace the chart* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step 1 except that T does not present chart. 
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Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note I Same as Step 1 eKcept that T presents S with 
pictures (See materials^ this section) instead of the 
chart. 

Part_4 ^ chasing an item worth one cent from an array 
containing one item worth one cent and others worth more than 
one cent. 

S takes one penny from chooses the one cent item from the 
array^ and makes a purchase (Notei S is only allowed to keep 
one item purchased per session as a practical constraint)* 

Materials - 

Verbal Ss - One penny ^ at least five items with price 
tagslO (one of which is labeled one cent) . 

Nonverbal Ss - An assortment of pennies^ nickelSs dimes 

and quarters^ at least five items with price tags (one 

of which is labeled one cent). 
ft ■ ... 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss -leather during baseline o^ teaching^ responses 
Ij 3^ 4^ 6 and 7 should be recorded. Criterion performance 
would include five correct occurrences of responses 1^ 
3^ 4^ 6 and 7 three times In succession. Baseline would 
involve the presentation of cues 1^ 45 6 and 7 five 
times on two consecutive occaelons. 

Nonverbal Ss - Data should be collected the same as for 
verbal Ss except that responses 2^ 3^ 4^ 6 and 7 should 
be recorded. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1. T holds out a handful 1. ^^Penny^ money" 
of pennies and says 
to S^ "We are going 
to buy something. 
What do you need 
(What do you have 
to have?)?" 



^ Since number recognition up to or above 5 is a prerequisite skill 
for this program^ it was not considered necessary to teach the exiiCt 
price tag values at this point. At this point price tags simply . 
function as cues for the gross discrimination Indicating all one 
cent items and all items that are not one cent. 
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Teacher Cues Student Responses 

2* "Take one penny J' H 2. complies, 

3. T points to the items 3. S names the penny 
in the array and saySj item- 

"Which one can you 
buy with a penny?" 

4, T holds out his/her 4. S gives T a penny, 
hand and says^ "That 

will be one cent 
please." 

5, "You had one cent* 5. No response required 
That was enough money 

to buy the ( T names 
item purchased ) . " 

6. T points to each 6. "No" 
remaining item and 

says^ "Does this 
cost one cent?" 

. 7, Pointing to the same 7. "No" 

item T says^ "Can you 
buy this with a penny?" 

Note * Repeat until S has purchased five items. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss t 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1. T places an assort-- 1. No response required, 

ment of pennies^ 
nickels p dimes and 
quarters in front 
of ^ and saySg "We 
are going to buy 
something, " 

2* "Take (pick up) one 2, takes (picks up) 

penny. "12 qj^q Qf -^^g pennies 

ft-om the array. 



^Cues 2 and 3 should be faded to facilitate self-^initiation of the 
response. 

12 

Fade cues 2 and 3 to facilitate self-initiation of these responses* 
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Teacher Cues Student Responses 

3. T points to the items 3* S picks up the one cent 
in the array and , item. 

says 5 "Pick up ("takej 
buy) the one that 
costs (is worth) one 
centp " 

4, T holds out his/lier 4. S gives T one cent, 
hand and says^ "That 

will be one cent 
please (one cent 
please) . " 

5. You had one cent, 5. No response required. 
That was enough money 

to buy the ( T names 
item purchased ) * " 

6, T points to each 6, Gestures "no" 
remaining item and^ 

says^ "Does this 
cost one cent?" 



7. Pointing to the same 7. Gestures "no" 

item T says^ "Can 
you buy this with a 
penny?" 



Note: Repeat until ^ has purchased five Items. 

Part 5 = Purchasing an item worth one cent from an array 
containing two items worth one. cent and others worth more 
than one cent. 

asks for one penny ^ from T^ chooses a one cent item (all 
items have price tags) from the array and makes a purchase 
(Note: is only allowed to keep one item per session as 
a practical constraint). 

Mflterials f 

Verbal Ss - One pennyi at least five items with price 
tags (two of which are labeled one cent). 

Nonverbal Ss An assortment of pennies^ nickels^ dimes 
and quarters^ at least five items with price tags (two 
of which are labeled one cent). 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss Whether during baseline or teaching^ responses 
Ij 3^ 4^ 5 and 7 should be recorded. Criterion performance 
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would Include five correct occurrences of responses 1^ 
3^ 4^ 5 and 7 three times in succession. Baseline 
would consist of the presentation of cues 1, 3^ 4^ 5 
and 7 on two consecutive occasions. 

Nonverbal Ss -toeas for v^d, Ss except that responses 
2^ 3^ 4^ 5p 7 are recorded. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 



Teacher Cues 

T holds out a handful 
of pennies and says 
to §5 "We are going 
to buy something. 
What do you need? 
l^at do you have to 
have?^* 



Student Responses 
"Penny 3 money" 



2* T holds out a hand&l 
of pennies and says^ 
"Take one. "13 

3. T points to the items 
in the array and says^ 
"Which ones can you 
buy with a penny? 

4. Pointing to the array 
T says 5 "Which ( penny 
item^ thing that costs 
a penny ) would you 
like to buy?" 

5. T holds out his/her 
hand and says^ "That 
will be one cent 
please*" 

6. "You had one centi That 
was enough to buy the 
( T names item 
purchased ) . " 

7i Pointing to the same 
item^T says 5 "Can you 
buy this with a-penny?" 



2. S complieei 



S labels all penny 
items * 



S^ chooses one penny 
item. 



5* S gives T a penny. 



6* No response required i 



"Yes" or "No" 
depending upon the 
item. 



Note I Continue until makes five purchases. 



Verbal cues 2^ 3 and 4 should be faded so that B initiates om 
buying behavior. 
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Sequence of Cues and Respongeg for Nonverbal Sbi 



T places an assortment 
of pennies^ nickelSj 
dimes^ and quarters in 
front of and says^ "We 
are going to buy sometimg 

**Pick up (take) one 
penny . ^' 



T points to the items in 3* 
the array and says^ "Point 
to (touch 5 show me) the 
ones that cost (pre worth) 
one cent*^* 



1* No response required « 



picks up (takes) one of 
the pennies from the array* 

points to (touches or 
shows T) the two one cent 
items. 



"Buy (pick up^ take) one 
that costs one cent*" 

T holds out his/her hand 
and saySj "That will be 
one cent please (one 
cent please)*".. 



4* S chooses one of the two one 
cent items - 

5* S gives T one cent* 



6* No response requlredi 



Gestures -'yes" or "no" 
depending upon item T 
:s to. 



6, "You had one cent. That 
was enough money to buy 
the (X names item purchased)*" 

7, T points to each remaining 7* 
item and says^"Can you buy 
this with a penny?" 

Note: Continue until S makes five purchases. 

Part 6 - Purchasing an item worth one cent from an arraiy containing 
either one or two penny items ^ or determining that a penny item 
cannot be purchased when there is no penny item in the array. 

Same as Parts 4 and 5^ except that T ^ternates trials so that on 
some trials there is one penny item^ some two and some no items 
worth one cent* 



Materials f 

Verbal Ss Same as Parts 4 and S i 

Nonverbal Ss Same as Parts 4 and S 



^^Fade cues 2^ 3 and 4 to facilitate self-initiation- 
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Data Collection s 
Verbal Ss - 

a. One item use procedures from Part 4* 
bs Two items ^ use procedures from Part 5« 
c. No items - use procedures from Part 5; collect data 
only on responses 1^ 2^ 3 and 7. 



Nonverbal Ss - Same as above* 



Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 
Note : 

a. One item ^ use verbal cues and responses from Part 4, 

b. Two Items ^ use verbal cues and responses from Part S. 

c. No item = use only verbal cues and responses 1^ 3 and 
7 from Part 5. 



Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss i 

Note ; Same as above^ except use nonverbal cues and responses 
from the respective parts. 

Phase III - Labeling' the worth of various amounts of pennies | counting 
out a given number of pennies; counting out a specified number of pennies 
from a larger group; counting pennies at a specified ratei counting 
pennies through the use of worksheets* 

Part 1 « Labeling worth of various amounts of pennies. 

S^ labels or gesturally Indicates the worth of pennies^ varying 
between 1 and 10 cents ^ after T verbally states the number of pennies 
that have been placed in front of S^. 

Step 1 - S labels or gestures worth of l-'S^ In order of Increasing 
value* 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss ^ 1-5 pennies. 

Nonverbal Ss ^1*5 pennies^ money counters. 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss - Whether during baseline or teaching^ response 2 
should be recorded. Criterion performance would be three 
labeling responses for each amount from 1-50 three times 
in succession. Baseline would consist of the presentation 
of cues 1 and 2 three times for each "amount from 1-6^ on 
two consecutive occasions. 
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Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal Ss* 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss^ 



Student Responses 
1. "Pennies 3 money" 



cents" 



Teacher Cues 

T places a desinnated 
amount of pennies 
from 1-50 in front 
of S and says^ "What 
is this (are these)?" 

"There are ( number in 
front of S ) pennies* 
How much are they 
worth (How many 
cents?)?"15 



Note : Continue until S has reeponded three times for 
each amount from 1-5^* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 



Student Responses 

S places money countea^ 
on flat surface. 

S^ points to (touches J 
shows T) the number 
directly above the 
last penny placed 
on the card. 



Teacher Cues 

1p "Take out your money ! 
counters, " 

2* T places a designated ! 
number of pennies from 
1=50 on the appropriate 
circles on the money 
counter and says^ 
"There are ( number of 
pennies on counter ) 
pennies? Point to 
(touchy show me) how 
much they are worth 
(how many cents)*" 

Note : Continue until has responded three times for 
each amount from 1-50. 

Step 2 S labels or gestures worth of 1-50 randomly presented 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1. 



^^If S answered incorrectly here^ the authors found it beneficial to 
have T count each penny and then restate cue #2. If was still 
incorrect T modeled the correct response • 
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Nonverbal Ss = Same as Step 1% 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss = Same as Step 1* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note I Same as Step 1 except that amount is randomly 
* chosen by T. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step 1 except that amount is randomly 
chosen by T. 

Step 3 = S labels or gestures worth 6-100 in order of 
increasing value. 

Materials ! 

" " Verbal Ss = 6-10 pennies , 

Nonverbal Ss - 6-10 pennies^ money counters ^ 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 6-10 
penn ies* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 6-10 
pennies* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Note : Same as Step 1; substitute 6-10^ for 1-S0, 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 

Note : Same as Step 1; substitute 6-100 for 1-50. 

Step 4 - S labels or gestures worth of 6-10$ randomly 
presented. 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 3, 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 4 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 3, 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 3* 
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Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note : Same as Step 3 except that amount is randomly 
chosen by T. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note : Same as Step 3 except that amount is randomly 
chosen by T* 

Step 5 = S labels or gestures worth of 1^-100 randomly 
presented* 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - 1-10 pennies. 

Nonverbal Ss = I'-IO pennies ^ money counters . 

Data Collection; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 1-10 
pennies* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 1--10 
pennies. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Note I Same as Step 1| substitute l-lOc^ for 1=5^ 
presented randomly* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 

Note : Same as Step 1| substitute 1=100 for 
presented randomly- 

2 - Counting a given number of pennies* 

When presented with a given number of pennie% S should count 
each penny 5 label the amount ^ specify the value of the 
amount counted^ and make occasional purchases* 

Step 1 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1^5^ 
in order of increasing value* 

MatOTials i 

Verbal Ss 1-5 pennies^ items va^ing in price between 
1 and 15 cents s 

Nonverbal Ss - 1^5 pennies^ items varying In price 
between 1 and IS cents^ money counters. 
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Data Collection ; 
' Verbal Ss Whether during baseline or teachings responses 
2 5 3 5 4^ 5 and 7 should be recorded. Criterion 
performance would include three trials each with an 
item to purchase and without one to purchase for 
responses 2^ 3^ 4^ 5 and 7 three times in succession* 
Baseline would consist of three presentations of cues 
1-7 with and without items to purchase on two 
consecutive occasions* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as verbal ^s except record responses 
4^ 5 5 6 and 8. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 



Teacher Cues 

1. T takes one penny 
from a pile of 
pennies ( l-^ 5 ^ d epend-- 
ing on trial) that 
has been placed in 
front of I and asks^ 
"What is this?" 



Student Responses 
1p "Penny 3 . money" 



"Count the pennies * 



"How much are they 
worth?" 



S counts pennies 
without ^aEsistance 
by pushing each 
penny away from the 
pile while simultan- 
eously verbally 
labeling each in 
order of increasing 
number (e.g.^ "one^ 
twOg three. ..")• 



S labels worth. 



4. T points to the array 4. " cents" 
of items. Each item 
has the sajne amount 



^^To insure that S does not become stimulus bound to counting pennies 
in a row on a flat surface the following are some suggested response 
variations that could be implemented on alternate trials i 

a. Counting in vertical rows 

b. Counting in horizontal rows 

c. Counting from one hand to another ' 

d. Counting from one hand to table 

e. Counting by visually tracking without touching each coin 

f* Counting each coin in the pile without moving them^ i*e.^ touch each 
g. Counting each as S takes the pennies out of a wallet^ purse^or pocket 
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Teacher Cues Student Ragponsee 

wltten on a price 
tag. T says 5 "How 
much are_these 
worth?"!'^ 



5p "Do you have enough S. "Yes^ or "No" (varies 

money for one (Can according to items in 

you buy one? Do you array, 
have enough for one?)?" 

6, "Choose one*"^^ 6. ^ chooees an item* 

7. "That will be _ 7* S gives T amount cued 
cents please,"^ and keeps item* 20 

Note : Continue until has had three trials with 
purchasing and three without. 

Sequence of Cuesand Responses for Nonverbal Ss i 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1* "Take out your money 1- S takes out money 

counters , " counter. 



2. T puts a number of 2. _S observes T, 

pennies within ^*s 
view and says^ "We* re 
going to count pennies 
just like this (T 
places each penny on 
the circle on the 
money counter starting 
at the one^cent 
circle) . " 



On some trials the value of all the items should equal the amount of 
pennies S counted^ on others the value of all the items should not. 

^^Cues 4^ 5 and 6 should eventually be faded. 

^ Cues 6 and 7 were presented on those trials where the items were 
worth more than the number of pennies _S had counted ^ but only if S 
answered cue S correctly. If _S answered that he/she had enough when 
it was not true^ T allowed S to attempt to make the purchase and fail 
to help concretize the ramifications of the enough/not enough concept 
when making a purchase. 

20 

When the session is completed^ it is suggested that £ be allowed to 
keep only one of the items purchased as a practical constraint. 
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Teacher Cues 

3, T gives S a designated 
number of pennies from 
1-5^ and says^ ^^Count 
them," 



4* "Point to (touchj show 
me) how much they are 
worth. " 



T points to the array 
of items* Each item 
has the same amount 
written. on a price tag. 
T saySj "Show me 
(touchy point to) on 
- your money counter 
how much these cost 
(are worth). "21 

6» "Do you have enough 
money for one (Can 
you buy one? Do you 
have enough for one?)?" 

7. "Choose one. "22 

8. "That will be 
cents please* "'^^ 



Student Responses 

3. S counts the pennies 
by placing each one 
on a circle on the 
money counter starting 
at one cent and ending 
when the l^st penny 
is on the money counter 

4* points to (touches^ 
shows T) the number 
above the last penny 
placed on counter. 

5. ^touches (points to^ 
shows T) the appro-' 
priate amount on 
money counter. 



6. Gestures "yes" or 
"no" (varies with 
items in array). 

7. S chooses an item. 

8. S gives T amount 
cued, 24 



Note: Continue until S has had three trials with 
purchasing and three without. 

Step 2 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-5^ 
randomly presented. 



^^ee footnote 17, 
22 

"Fade cues 4, 5^ 6 and 7 eventually regarding self--initiationi 

23 

See footnote 19. 

24- 

See footnote 20. 
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Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step L 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1, 

Data Collection; 
• Verbal Ss ^ Same as Step 1« 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step 1 except amount to be counted^ is 
randomly presented. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step 1 except amount to be counted is 
randomly presented. 

Step 3 % counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-10^ 
In order of Increasing value. 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - 6-10 pennies ^ items priced between 1^=150, 

Nonverbal Ss - 6--10 pennies ^ items priced between l-lSi 
money counters. 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 6=10 
pennies. 

Nonverbal Ss Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 6-10 
pennies, 

' Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step Ij substitute 6-10$ for 1^50. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step Ij substitute 6-10$ for 1«5$, 

Step 4 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6'-10i 
randomly presented. 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 3, 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 3. 
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Data Collectior] \ 

Verbal Ss Same as Step 3* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 3. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss « 

Note: Same as Step 3 except present 6-10$ randomly* 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss i 

Note I Same as Step 3 except present 6"10^: randomly. 

Step 5 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1=10^ 
randomly presented* 

Materials * 

Verbal Ss - 1-10 pennies^ items priced between 1=15^. 

Nonverbal Ss - HO pennies^ items priced between 1-15^^ 
money counters. 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 1--10 
pennies. 

Nonverbal Ss Same as Step 1 except stimuli are 1-^10 
pennies- 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

- Note - Same as Step 1 except 1=10^ presented randomly. 

Sequen ce of Cues and Responses for Nonver b al Ss : 

Note ^ Same as Step 1 except 1^100 presented randomly. 

Part 3 ^ Counting a ^ven number of pennies at a specified 
rate .'^6 

l^/hen presented with a given number of pennie% %_ should count 
each. penny at a specified rate. 

Step 1 - %_ counts pennies from X-S^ in order of increasing 
value at a specified rate. 



Part 9 can be used as a drill for coin counting to increase B^b 
speed. It does not represent a higher level of skill development firom 
Part 85 and as such^ it should probably be taught simultaneously with 
Part 8# 

^^T should determine a proficient rate of counting for each % which 
reflects any limitations presented by the individual's handicapping 
condition. ' . 
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Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - 1-5 pennies * 

Nonverbal Ss - 1«S pennies^ money counters* 

Data CoiLlectlon : 

Verbal Ss - Whether during baseline or teaching responses 
2 and 3 should be recorded. Criterion performance would 
include counting each amount from 1^50 three times at a 
specified rate and labeling the worth of the pennies 
counted three times in succession * Baseline would 
consist of presenting cues 1-3 on two consecutive 
occasions* 

Nonverbal Ss Same as for verbal Bs* 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 



T takes one penny 
from a pile of 
pennies (1^5^ de= 
pending on trial) 
that has been placed 
in front of S and 
asks, ^%at is this?" 

*^We^re going to play 
a game* Let^s see if 
you can count all 
these pennies before 
I stop tapping the 
table (T demonstrates 
tapping). I won^t tell 
you when I -m going to 
stop so you better 
count real fast. If 
you beat me - if you 
count all the pennies 
before I stop tappings 
then you can ( specif 
some possible rein '- 
forcer ^ e*g»5 free 
time 5 S gets to tap 
for another S^^ etc.)* 
Get ready , count. 



1. "Penny 5 money" 



S counts pennies 
without assistance 
by pushing each 
penny away from the 
pile while simul^- 
taneously verbally 
labeling each in 
order of increasing 
number (e,g.| "oneg 
two^ three. .."). 27 



27 



See footnote 16, 
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TeaQher Cues 

After finishes 
counting T saySj 
^^How much are they 
worth?" 



Student ResponBes 
3. S labels worth • 



Note i Continue until S counts each aniQunt from 1=5^ 
three tlnies. 

Sequence of Cues and Response's for Nonverbal Ss ; 



Teacher Cues 

1, "Take out your money 1^ 
counters, " 

2, T puts a number of 2. 
pennies (between 1-5) 

in front of S and says^ 
"We^re going to play a 
game. Let -a see if you 
can count all these 
pennies before I stop 
tapping the table (T 
demonstrates tapping)* 
I won-t tell you when 
I'm going to stop so 
you better count real 
fast* If you beat me - 
if you count all the 
pennies before I stop 
tapping^ then you can 
( specifc^ some possible 
relnforcer , e*g,j free 
time 3 8^ gets to tap 
for another etc*). 
Get ready * * * count* " 

3, When S finishes countings 3, 
T says 5 "Point to 

(touchy show me) how 
much they are worth*" 



Student Responses 

$ takes out money 
counter* 

S counts the pennies 
by placing each one 
on a circle on the 
money counter ^ starting 
at one cent and ending 
when the last penny 
is on the money counter"* 



S points to (touches^ 
shows T) the number 
above the last penny 
on counter* 



Note : Continue until S counts each amount from 
three times. 

Step 2 - S counts pennies from 1-5^ randomly presented at 
a specified rate. 

Materials t 

Verbal Ss - Bame as Step 1. 
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Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 3U 

Data CQllectlQii : 

Verbal Si - Same as Step 1. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note : Same as Step 1 except amounts 1=^50 presented 
randomly. 

Sequence of Cues and Responsee for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step 1 except amounts 1-5^ presented 
randomly* 

Step 3 - S counts pennies from 6=10 ^ in order of increasing 
value at a specified rate* 

Materials ; 

~ Verbal Ss - 6-10 pennies. 

Nonverbal Ss - 6-10 pennies^ money counters** 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except that amounts from 
6=100 are used as stimuli* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except that amounts from 
6=100 are used as stimuli* 

Sequence of Cu es and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note ; Same as Step 1; substitute 6=100 for 1=50* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss i 

Note ; Same as Step 1; substitute 6=100 for 1-50* 

Step 4 - B counts pennies frpm 6--1O0 randomly presented 
at a specified rate* 

Materials : 

yerbal Ss - Same as Step 3 , 

Nonverbal Ss = Same as Step 3, 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss Same as Step 3. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 3* 
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Sequence of Cues and Regponses for Verbal Ss; 

Note; Same as Step 3; randomige presentation of 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Bb i 

Note I Same as Step 3| randomize presentation of 6-10^. 

Step 5 - S counts pennies from HO^ randomly presented 
at a specified rate* 

Materials i 

Verbal Ss ^ pennies * 

Nonverbal Ss - 1-10 pennies ^ money counters . 

Data Collection s 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli pennies from I^-IO^ 
are used* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except stimuli pennies from 
1--10^ are used. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Note - Same as Step 1; substitute 1-100 for l-Sc^i 
present randomly. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Bb i 

Note : Same as Step 1; aubstitute 1-10^ for l-Sti 
present randomly. 

Part 4 - Counting a number of pennies from a larger groupi 

S counts a number of pennies cued by T from a larger group 
of pennies (i^e.^ more than amount cued)j specifies the 
value of the amount counted ^and makes occasional purchases- 

Step 1 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-S0 
from a larger group in order of increasing value* 

Matgrlals ^ 

Verbal Ss ^ 20 pennies ^ items va:cying In price between 
1 and 150* 

Nonverbal Ss - 20 pennieSj items vaiying in price between 
1 end 1503 money counters* . 

Data Collections 
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Verbal Sa Whether during baseline or teaching responsee 
2^ 4j 5 and 7 should be recorded* Oriterion performance 
would include three trials each with an item to purchase 
and without an item to purchase for responses 2^ 4^ 
5^ and 7 three times in succession. Baseline would consist 
of three presentations of cues 1-7 with and without items 
to purchase on two consecutive occasions. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal ^s. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss; 
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Teacher Cues 

1* T takes one penny 
from a group of 20 
that has been placed 
in front of S and 
says^ "l^7hat is this?" 

2, Count f l-5 ) cents J* 



3, ^-How much are they 
worth?*' 

4* T points to the array 
of items* Each item 
has the same amount 
written on a price 
tag. T says 5 *'How 
much are these worth?"^^ 

5. -^Do you have enough 
money for one (Can you 
buy one? Do you have 
enough for one?)?" 

6. "Choose oneJ^^^ 



See footnote 16. 
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4. 



Student Responses 
"Penny 5 money** 



S counts pennies 
without assistance 
by pushing each 
penny away from the 
pile while siraul- 
taneously verbally 
labeling each in 
order of increasing 
number (e.g^^ "onfj 



two 3 three 



3p 8 labels worth. 



cente" 



5. "Yes" or "No** (varies 
according to items in 
array , 

6, S chooses an item. 



See fooVrnote 17., 
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Teacher Cues 

7. '^That will be 
CGnts please 



Student Responsee 

7. gives T amount 
cued and keeps item 
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Note : Continue until S has had three trials with 
purchasing and three without* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for NQnverbal Ss : 



Teacher Cues 

^^Take out your money 
counters, " 

T puts 20 pennies 
within ^^s view and 
says 5 ^^Count ( 1=5 ) 
pennies* " 



"Point to (touch g 
show me) how much 
they are worth," 



T points to the array 
of items. Each item 
has the same amount 
written on a price 
tag. T says^ "Show 
me (touchy point to) 
on your money counter 
how much these cost 
(are worth) . "33 

"Do you have enough 
money for one (Can 
^you buy one? Do you 
have enough for one?)?" 



5* 



Student Responses 

S takes out money 
counter* 

S counts the pennies 
by placing each one 
on a circle on the 
money counter ^ start-- 
ing at one cent and 
ending when the last 
penny cued is on the 
money counter* 

S points to (touches 5 
shows T) the number 
above the last penny 
placed On counter* 

S touches (points to^ 
shows T) the appropriate 
amount on money counter* 



Gestures "Yes" or "No" 
(varies with items in 
array ) . 



"□loose one. 
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S chooses an item. 



^^See footnote 19. 

^^See footnote 20. 

5ee footnote 17. 

^Pade cues 4^ S and 6 eventually regarding self-^initiation, 
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Teacher Cues 



Student Responses 



^^That will be 
cents please. 
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7. 



gives T amount 
cued. 36 



Stop 2 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-S^' from 
a larger group randonily presented * 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1, 

No n V e r b a 1 Same as Step L 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Note : Same as Step l; present 1^50 randomly. 
Sequence of Cue s and. Respon ses for Nonverbal. S s: _ 

Note: Same as Step 1; present X-hi\i randomly. 

Step 3 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-100 
from a larger group in order of increasing value. 

Materials: 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1, 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 eKcept 6-10 are used as 
stimuli. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except 6-10<t are used 
as stimuli. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Note: Same as Step 1; substitute 6-10^^ for 1-50. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 



5. 



See footnote 19. 



6 



See footnote 20* 
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Note i Same as Step 1| substitute e^-lO^ for l-^Si* 

Step 4 ^ S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6--10$ 
from a larger group randomly presented. 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1, 

Nonverbal Ss - Sama as Step 1, 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss = Same as Step 3* 

Nonverbal Ss Same as Step 3. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Note - Same as Step 3| randomiiie presentation of 6-^10t» 
Sequence of Cue s and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 

Note I Same as Step 3; randomize presentation of 6=10^, 

Step 5 = S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-10^ 
from a larger group randomly presented. 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss ^ Same as Step 1. 

Nonverbal Ss - game as Step 1, 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except 1=100 pre used as 
stimuli. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 eKcept 1=100 are usied 
- as stimuli. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Note ! Same as Step 1; substitute 1-100 for 1--50; randomize 
presentation of 1-100. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss t 

Note : Same as Step 1| substitute 1-100 for 1^501 
randomize presentation of 1-100. 

Part 5 - Counting pennies from a larger group at a specified 
rate. 
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S counts a number of pennies cued by T from a larger group 
(i.e. 5 more than amount cued) at a specified rate. 

Step 1 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-50 
from a larger group in order of increasing value at a 
specified rate. 

Materials ^ 

Verbal Ss - 20 pennies . 

Nonverbal Ss = 20 pennies ^ money counters. 

Data Collection s 

Verbal Ss - l^/hether during baseline or teaching ^ responses 
2 and 3 should be recorded. Criterion performance would^ 
include counting each amount from l-^S^ three times at a 
specified rate and labeling the worth of the pennies 
counted three times in succession. Baseline would 
consist of presenting cues 1-3 on two consecutive 
occasions, 



Nonverbal Ss - Same as for verbal Ss. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 



Teacher Cues 

1, T takes one penny 
from a group of 20 
that has been placed 
in front of S and 
asks, ^Uv/hat is this?^^ 

2. *HVe're going to play a 
game. Let ^s see if you 
can count some pennies 
before I stop tapping 
the table (T demon^ 
strates tapping). T 
won't tell you when 
1% going to stop so 
you better count real 
fast. If you beat me - 
if you count all the 
pennies before I stop 
tapping^ then you can 
( specify some possible 
re in forcer ^ e.g,, free 
time, gets to tap 
for another etc,)- 
Get ready . . . count 
t l-5 ) cents 



Student Responses 
1. ^^Penny, money" 



S counts amomt cued 
without assistance by 
pushing each penny 
away from the pile 
while simultaneously 
verbally labeling each 
in order of increasing 
number (e*g*^ *^one, 
two, three ,..'0 ^^7 
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Teacher Cues Student Reaponses 

3, After S finishes 3. S labels worth* 

cgunting T says^ 
"How much are they 
worth?" , ... . ■■ 

Note; Continue until S counts each amount from 
three times • 

uence of Cues and Responses for hfonverbal Ss i 



Teacher Cues 

1. "Take out your money 
counters. " 

2. T puts 20 pennies in 
front of S and says^ 
"We -re going to play 
a game* Let*s see if 
you can count some of 
these pennies before 

I stop tapping the 
table (T demonstrate i 
tapping). I won^t tell 
you when I^m going to 
stop sb you better 
count real fast. If 
you beat me = if you 
count the pennies 
before I stop tapping^ 
then you can f specify 
some possible rein- 
forc er, e.g.s faee 
time 5 gets to tap 
for another etc.). 
Get ready • , . count 
( 1-5 ) cents," 

3. When S finishes 
counting 5 T says^ 
"Point to (touchy 
show me) how much 
they are worth." 



Student Responses 

1p takes out money 
counters. 

2. S counts the number 
of pennies cued by 
placing each one on 
a circle on the money 
counter starting at 
one cent and erflig vhm 
the last penny (i.e*^ 
amount cued) is on 
the money counter. 



J 



3. S points to (touches 5 
shows T) the number 
above the last penny 
on counter. 



Note: Continue until S counts each amount from 1^5^' 
three times* 
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Step 2 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of l--5^? 
from a larger group randomly presented at a specified rate* 

Materials - 

- Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1, 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 

Note : Same as Step 1 except 1-5^ presented randomly. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note : Same as Step 1 except 1-50 presented randomly* 

Step 3 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6-10^ 
from a larger group in order of increasing value at a 
specified rate* 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss ^ Same as Step 1, 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step X 

Data Collection : - , 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except 6-10^ are used as 
stimuli* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except 6=10 are used 
as stimuli p 

Sequence__Qf Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 
Note : Same ^as Step 1; substitute 6-100 for 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Note; Same as Step 1; substitute 6-100 for 1-50, 

Step 4 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 6=100 
from a larger group randomly presented at a specified 
rate- 

Materials ; 
" Verbal Ss Same as Step 3, 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step a 



ft 
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Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 3, 

Nonverbal Bs - Same as Step 3. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Sb % - 

Note; Same as Step 3 i randomize presentation of 6=100, 
Sequen ce of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss i 

Note * Same as Step 3; randomize presentation of 6-100. 

Step 5 - S counts and labels or gestures worth of 1-100 
from a larger group randomly presented at a specified rate, 

Materlgls t 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1.^ 

Nonverbal Ss - same as Step 1^ 

Data Collection r 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except 1=100 serve as stimuli. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 1 except 1^100 serve as stimuli. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss i 

Note ^ Same as Step 1; substitute 1=100 for 1-50| 
randomize presentation of 1=100* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 

Note : Same as Step 1, substitute 1=100 for 1-'50| 
randomise presentation of 1=1O0# 

Part- 6 - Counting pennies drawn on a worksheet and lilting 
the answer* 

S counts pennies (1-100) drawi (realistic replica) on a 
worksheet and indicates the amount counted by drawing a line 
to the appropriate numerical value or writing this amount. 

Step 1 _S counts an array of pennies (randomly chosen 
from 1^100) drawi on a worksheet^ then draws a line from 
the array to its corresponding numerical value. 

Materials I 

Verbal__Ss wrksheets. 



Nonverbal Ss = Worksheets, 
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Data Collection . 

Verbal Ss - l^ether during baieline or teaching^ 
responses 2^ and 4 should be reoorded. Criterion 
pGrformance would involve the correct completion of 
three worksheets three times in succession. Baseline 
would Involve tv;o presentations of cues 1-4 for each 
of the worksheets used In this step. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as verbal ^s. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss- 



Teacher Cues 

T gives B a worksheet^ 
points to the first 
set of pennies and 
says 5 ^H^rt^at are these 
(What is the name_of 
these coins?)?^^ 

"Count the pennies* 



Student Responses 
"Pennies 5 money" 



^^7hen S finishes counting 
T says^ "How much are 
they worth?" 

"Find ( amount counted ) 
cents on this side 
( side opposite penny 
array ) and draw a line 
to It, "38 



4. 



S counts the first 
set of pennies by 
touching each in 
succession while 
verbally labeling 
each one touched, 

^ labels worth of 
amount counted* 



S draws line from 
the set of pennies 
counted to its 
corresponding 
numerical value 
6«). 



Note : Continue until £ has completed three worksheets 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 

- Teachei" Cues Student Responses 

1, 



T hands each S^ a 
worksheet 3 points 
to the first set of 
pennies and saySj 



S observes T, 



3 8 n. 



Cues 3 and 4 should eventually be faded regarding self'-lnitiation. 
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Teacher Cues 



Student Responsee 



^-We-re going to 
count these pennies 
Just like you do on 
your money counters. 
This is how you do 
it (T demonstrates 
counting amount in 
set)." 

2. "Coimt the pennies," 2* coimts amount in 



4, "Find ( amount counted ), 4* S draws line from the 



Note ^ Continue until £ has completed three worksheets. 

Step 2 - S counts an array of pennies (randomly choaen 
from 1-10$) drawn on a worksheet^ then draws a line from 
the array to an object containing a price tag whose value 
corresponds to the amount counted. 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss - Worksheets , 

Nonverbal, Ss - Worksheets , 

Data Collection : 

Verbal Se - Whether during baseline or teaching^ responses 
* 23 3^ 45and S should be recorded. Criterion performance 
would include the correct completion of three worksheets 
three times in succession. Baseline would involve two 
presentations of cues 1-5 for each of the worksheets 
used in this step. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as verbal Ss. 



Cues 3 and 4 should eventually be faded regarding self --initiation. 



first set by touching 
each coin in order 
of increasing value. 



"Point to (touchy 
show me) how much 
they are worth?" 



3, S points to numerical 
value above last coin 
counted . 




set of pennies counted 
to its corresponding 
numerical value (e.g.^ 
6«). 
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Sequence of Qiei*and Responses for Verbal Ss i 

Teacher Cues ' Student Responaes 

Note! Cues and responses 1-3 are same as in Step !• 

4. T points to objects 4, S names item which 

on Opposite side from cprresponds in price 

penny sets and says^ to amount counted* 

^^Look at the pricetags. 
What can you buy with 
( amount counted ) 
cents?" 

5* "Draw a line to it*"^^ S* S^ draws line from set 

of pennies counted to 
object which corresponds 
in price* 

Note' Continue until S completes three worksheets* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

Note : Cues and responses 1=3 are same as in Step 1. 

4, T points to objects 4* S points to (toucheSs 

on opposite side shows T) item which 

from penny sets and' corresponds in price 

says 5 "Look at the to amount counted* 

pricetags. Point to 
(touch 5 show me) what 
you can buy with 
( amount counted ) 
cents." 

5* "Draw a line to it."^ 5, S draws line from 

set of pennies counted 
to object which 
corresponds in price. 

Note - Continue until completes three worksheets. 

Step 3 S^ counts an array of pennies (randomly chosen 
from 1-10^) drawn on a worksheet and iridicates the value 
= by writing down the numerical component with the cents s ign 
(or decimal sign) provided * 



'^^Cues 3 5 4 and 5 should eventually be faded regarding self-initiation, 
^ues 3 3 4 and 5 should eventually be faded ' regarding self=initlation. 
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Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - worksheets. 

Nonverbal Ss - Worksheets . 

Data Collection; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 2 except substitute responses 
3^ ^ ^nd 5 from this step. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 2 except substitute responses 
2^ 3^ 4 and 5 from this step. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss i 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

Note * Cues and responses 1-3 same as in Step 1, 

4 



T points to the space 
provided on the work- 
sheet between the 
equaljl and cent 
signs and says^ 
"Print ( number counted ) 
here. ^'44 y" 



4. S^ prints number in 
space provided (e*g^^ 

000 ^ ' ^ 



5* "Say the whole 



thing." 



"( Number counted ) 
pennies equals 
(corresponding value ) 
cents. " 



42. 



— Note I Continue until S. completes three worksheets. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss : 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

Note - Cues and responses 1-3 same as ±x\ step 1. 



4. T points to the space 
provided on the work- 
sheet between the 
equal and cent (or 
decimal) 46 signs and 



4. S prints number in 
space provided (e.g.j 
000 = 0 or 000 - 



Gradually fade equal sign so that S^ is required to draw it, 

430n some worksieets the authors suggest using a decimal format to 
designate cents (i^e.^ $• instead of 0). 

44 Cues 3 and 4 should eventually be faded regarding self-initiation. 



45 



See footoote 42 



463ee footnote 43j. 
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Student Responses 



5, S points (touches 5 
shows T) components 
cued , 



Note ; Continue until S oompletes three worksheets. 

Step 4 ^ _S counts an array of pennies (randomly chosen 
from I'-IO^) drawn on a worksheet and indicates the value 
by witing doMi the numerical component and the cents 
(or decimal) sign . 

Materials * 

Verbal Ss - Worksheets, 

Nonverbal Ss - Worksheets 

Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss - Same as Step 2 except substitute responses 
2^ 3^ 4 and 5 from this step* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as Step 2 except substitute responses 
3^ 4 and 5 from this step* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss : 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

Note ; Cues and responses 1-3 same as in Step 1. 

4* T points to the space i 4* S prints numerical 
provided on the work-- component ^ahd cents 

sheet after the equal (or decimal)60 sign 

signup and says^ "Print in space provided 

( value of amomt (^-g-f 000 =^ or 

counted ) cents here 000 = $, )* 



Teacher Cues 

says^ "Ptint (nu mber 
counted ) hermm^^ 

5. "Point to (show rae^ 

touch ) ( number counted ) 
pennies * * . equals , , . 
( value of amount 
counted) cents, "48 



47cues 3 and 4 should eventually be faded regarding self- initiation, 

4R____ - ' 

Occasionally vaiy the sequence of speci^ing the components of this 

statement (e.g*^ "equals pennies centSj etc), 

^Hbb footnote 42. 
^%Bm footnote 43. 
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Teacher Cues Student Responses 

S. "Say the whole thing* "51 5^ "C Number counted ) 

' pennies equals 
f correspondlnfit value ) 
cents." 

Note ^ Continue until _S completes three worksheets. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

Note : Cues and responses 1-3 same as Step 1, 

4. • T points to the space 4, S prints numerical 
provided on the work-- component and cents 

sheet after the equal (or decimal) S3 sign 

sign ^ and says^ "Print in space provided 



le of amount (e.g. 5 000 ^ $ or 
counted ) cents here."^ 000 = $. ), ~ 

5* "Point to (show me^ 5. S points to (touches^ 

touch) ( number counted ) shows T) components 

pennies ... equals cued* 
( value of amount 
counted ) cents J ^5 

Note ; Continue until S completes three worksheets. 

Step 5 S labels or gestures the worth of a numeral = written 
In cents (or decimal) form (e.g-j 8^'^ $.08) on a worksheet 
and using a stamp makes the number of pennies which corresponds 
to this value in the space provided. 

Materials : 

Verbal Ss - Worksheets^ penny stamp and ink pad. 



Nonverbal Ss - Worksheets^ penny stamp and ink pad^ money 
counters. 



^1 

""-Cues 3 and 4 should eventually be faded regarding self-inltlation. 
^2 See footnote 42. 
S^See footnote 43. 

S4cues 3 and 4 should eventually be faded regarding self-- Initiation. 
55 See footnote 48. 
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Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss Whether during baaeline or teaching^reiponsaa 
2^ 85 and 4 should be recorded. Criterion performance 
includes the completion of three worksheets three times 
in succession* Baseline would consist o£ two presentations 
of cues 1^4 for each worksheet used in this step* 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as verbal £s. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss ; 



Teacher Cues 

T hands S workshee'^ 
penny stamps and ink 
pad and says^ ^-Let-s 
do these worksheets*" 

T points to one of the 
numerical values 
pointed on the work^ 
sheet (e.g* ^ 8^ or 
$.08) and says^ "How 
much is this worth 
(Read this. What 
does this say?)?" 

T points to blank 
space after the equal 
sign^ adjacent to the 
numeral labeled and 
says 5 "Make a set of 
(or stamp out) ( same 
amount S labeled ) 
cents. 



4. "Say the whole thing*" 



Student Responses 

S takes worksheet 5 
stamp^and pad. 



labels value (e-g*^ 
"eight cents")* 



Using the penny stamp 
and pad^^ stamps out 
the number of pennies 
in the space provided 
after the equal sign 
which corresponds to 
the numerical value 
labeled (e.g*, S 
stamps eight pennies)* 

S says 3 "_ cents 

equals pennies. 



Note ; Continue until S completes three worksheets. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss i 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 



1. T hands S worksheet^ 
penny stamp ^and ink 
pad and says^ "Let^s 
do these worksheets. 



1* S takes worksheet^ 
stamp^and pad and 
takes out money 
counter. 



SfiCues 2 and 3 should eventually be faded regarding self-initiation. 
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Te acher Cue s 

Take out your^ money 
countere* 

2* T points to one of the 
numerical values printed 
on the worksheet (e.g. 5 
80 or $%08) and says^ 
"Poirit to (show me 5 
touch) how much this is 
worth . " 

3. T points to blank apace 
after the equal sign^ 
adjacent to the numeral 
and saySp ^'Make a set 
of (or starap out) 
(same amount S verified) 
cents. ^^^^7 



2. S points to (shows 
touches amount T cued 
on his/her money 
counter (e.g.g 80). 



3. Using penny stamp and 
pad|S^ stamps out the 
number of pennies in 
the space provided 
after the equal sign 
which corresponds to 
the numerical value 
indicated (e.g.^ _S 
stamps out eight 
pennies ) - 

4. points to (touches 5 
shows T) components 
cued. 



4p ^" Point to (show me 5 ^ 
touch) (value indicated) 
cents • * * equals . * . 
(number stamped) 
pennies.* 

Note : Continue until £ completes three worksheets. 

Phase IV ; Labeling the price of items | choosing an item to buyi 
making purchases at a simulated classroom store and actual community 
stores. 

i 

Part 1 - Labeling the worth of items with and without price tags^ 

S labels or gestures the worth of an item (randomly varied 1=100) 
with a price tag when T presents the item and asks^ "What is this . 
worth?" or *'How much do4s this cost?^- For items without a price 
tagj presents the item to T and asks^ "How much does this cost?" 

Step 1 " Labeling or gesturing the worth of items with price 
tags. . - 

Materials ; 

Verbal Ss - ^t least 15 items with price tags worth between 
1-100. 

Nonverbal Ss Various items with price tags worth between 
1--1O05 money counters. 



57 
58 



Cues 2 and 3 should eventually be faded regarding self-initiation. 
See footnote 50, 
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Data Collection ; 

Verbal Ss ^'Whether during baseline or teaching^ response 1 
should be recorded. Criterion perforroance involves 
labeling the price of each item correctly three timei in 
succession. 

Nonverbal Ss ^ Same as Verbal S^s. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss i 



Student Responses 

1. S labels value (e,g,5 
"six cents"). 



Teacher Cues 

1, T places five items 
in front of £ and 
allows £ to examine 
them, T then points 
to each item and 
says 5 "What is this 
worth (How much does 
this cost?)?" 

Note * Continue until S^ labels all fifteen items. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss ; 



Student Responses 

S shows T (points to^ 
touches) the numerical 
value on his/her money 
counter which corresponds 
to the value of the 
item T touched. 



Teacher Cues 

1, T places five items : 
in front of S_ and 
allows S to examine 
them. T then points 
to each item and 

says 5 "Show me (point _ 
to 5 touch) on your 
money counters how 
much this is worth 
(costs)." 

Note ; Continue until S has indicated the value of all 
fifteen items. 

St ep 2 = Determining the worth of items without price tags* 
Materials : 

Verbal Ss At least IS items without price tags worth 
between 1-104% 

Nonverbal Ss =Sameas ferverbal Ss^ and index card with 
"Please tell me how much this costs," written on one side* 
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Data Collect ion I 

Verbal Ss WhethGr during baseline or teaching ^response 2 
should be recorded* Criterion performance involves the 
execution of response 2 correctly three times in succession. 

Nonverbal Ss =- Same as for verbal Ss* 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss * 

Teacher Cues Student Responses 

1, T places five items with-- 1* No response required, 

out price tags in front of 
S^ and allows £ to examine 
them. T holds up an addi- 
tional item with a price 
tag and says: "This ( name of 
item ) has a price tag* It 
costs ( labels value )* These 
( pojnts to items in array ) 
don^t have price tags. If 
you want to buy these you 
have to ask me how much they 
cost. 



**ChoosG an item and ask me 2, ^ chooses an item and 
how much it costs." asks T what it costs. 



Note - Continue until asks worth of all fifteen items. 
Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Ss^ 



Teacher Cues 

1. Same as for verbal £s. 

2.. T gives card with the 
question^ *Tlease tell me 
how much this costs-" 
written on one side. 

3, "If you want to buy an 
item without a price tag^ 
you need to give me this 
card to find out how much 
it costs." 

4. "Choose an item and give 
me the card to find out 
how much it costs." 



Student Responses 

1. Same as for verbal ^s. 

2. S takes card. 

3. No response required, 

4. S chooses an item and 
gives card to T. 
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Part 2 - Introduction to the function of groce^ stores through 
the use of a simulated classroom store. 

S determines that she/lie would like to make a purchase (1-100 
item)- takes money and goes to simulated classroom storei finds 
appropriate area (department) where item is shelvedj selects item 
she/lie has enough money to purchase; locates check=-out lane; pays 
for item; and determines what to do with item purchased (e.gp^ con- 
sume it ^ store itg share with another^ etc,)- 

Materials f 

Verbal Ss ^ tennies varying between 1-^10^; a container to 
serve as S^^s -^ank|" classroom store made of cardboard i 
items with or without price tags on shelves arid^ countertops. 

Nonverbal Ss - Same as verbal S^s, 

Data Collection s 

Vgrbal Ss - Whether during baseline or teaching trials^ the 
foliowing responses should be recorded: 

a* When purchasing an item with a price tag: 2, 3^ 4^ 5^ 
8, 9, 10; 

b. When purchasing an item without a price tag*2j 3, 4, 6^ 

7, 8, 9, 10, 

name should appear in the column at the left on the 
data sheet, and the responses listed in either a or b should 
be written across the top rows* Criterion performance 
would include three consecutive correct occurrences of all 
the responses listed in a 5 and b when appropriately cued 
(i,e,3 T should randomly intersperse trials where 
selects items with a price tag and items without price 
tags until criterion is reached for each )* Baseline would 
consist of the presentation of cues 1^10 for three successive 
trials t 

Nun\grba 1,__Sb ^. The procedure is the same as for verbal S^s 
except for the following: 

a* For items with a price tag ^record responses 2, 3^ 4, 5^ 

8, 9, 10, 11, ' 

b* For items without a price tag^ record responses 2^ 3^ 4^ 

^ 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11* 
Present cues 1-^12 for baseline trials. 

Sequence of Cues and Responses for Verbal Ss t 

Teacher Cues Student Response^ 

1. '^We^re going to a store 1# No response required* 
to buy some (varies).' 

2. a. ''What do you need to 2. ^' Money 5 pennies or colns^* 
buy some (varies)?'* 
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Teacher Cues 

b* or^ -Miat do you use 
to buy some (varies)?" 

59 

3i "Get your money- 

4, a# "Find some (e.gp^ 

candy) you want to buy.-- 

or 5 "Look for some 
(Gpg*^ candy)." 
c* or 5 --Get the (e*g*^ 
candy) you want." 

5* If the item selected has a 
price tagjT should say: 
a. *'Look at the price tag^ 
how much does ( name of 
item) cost?" 



Student Responses 

3. S takes money from "bank". 

4* searches for and selects 
the item. 60 

5, " cents" 



6i If the item does not have 
a price tag: "Does this 
have a price tag?" 

7. "Go ask the clerk how 
much It costs. " 

8. "Count your money. Do 
you have enough?" 

9* If the correct answer is 
yes 5 say: "Buy the ( name 
of item ) * " 



6. "No " 



7* S complies * 



8. ^Yes"or"nd'| varies with Item 

selected . 

9, £ goes to check=out area; 
gives clerk the money; waits 
for changes if appropriate i 
keeps item at end of trans-" 
action* 



10. If the connect answer is ro^^ lo* S selects another item. 

ask to find another Item- 
Note: Repeat cues 5-10 as applicable to new items selected; 
continue until ^ makes three purchases. 



Cues 2 and 3 should eventually be faded so that S_ initiates response 
3 solely on the basis that she/he needs to make a purchase at a store - 

60 _ . ^ 

Additional cues to help orient to the area of the store where a 

particulat item is displayed may be necessary initially* T should make 

sure that occassionally must ask the clerk for an item that Is kept 

behind the counter area to facilitate the acquisition of this common 

purchasing^related response. 

^^Since independent purchasing is one of the major goals of the pro- 
gramj cues 4--10 should eventually be faded ^ so that initiates all the 
necessary responses without T-s cues. 
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Sequence of Cues and Responses for Nonverbal Sg 



Teacher Verbal Cues or Signs 

!• '^We-re going to a store to 
buy some (varies)*" 

2* a* ^'Show me what you need 
to buy some ( varies )*" 
b*cr'Go get what you use 
to buy some (varies )*"^ - 

3, Once at the simulated class- 
room storepT says: " 
a* '*Show me some ( e * g . ^ 
candy ) you want to buy-^^ 
b*oi^Toint to some ( e .g ■ 
candy ) you want to buy*" 



e.^"Pick out some ( e_*_g ^ , 
candy ) to buy.'' 

^'Take out your money 
counters* 



Student Responses 
1* No response required. 



2. S takes money from her/ 
his^bank*'. 



selects an item from 
the general Category 
cued- ^ 



S c 



les. 



If the item has a price tag^ 
"Point to the price tag* Now 
point (touchy show me) how 
much the ( e*g. , candy ) costs 
on your money counter*" 

If the item does not have a 
price tag: ''Does this have 
a price tag?^' 

'Show the money counter to 
the clerk to find out hoi^ 
much the ( e*g* ^ candy ) costs." 

After either cue 5 or 6 and 7^ 
say^ "Count your pennies on 
the money counter*'' 



^ points to the price tag} 

points to the corres- 
ponding amount on the 
money counter* 



&sturaB.y indicates ^^no' 
(i.e. 3 shakes head^ signs 
^^no"), 

S shows clerk money counter 
and item^ and waits until 
clerk Indicates the cost. 

counts the pennies by 
placing them on the 
appropriate number on 
the money counter. 



62 

Cue 2 should eventually be faded so that S initiates the response 
after cue 1* 

6 3 

Additional cues to help find where In the store the cued items 
are located may be necessary at first, T should make sure that £ must 
sometimes go up to the clerk and indicate through pointing that she/ 
he wants an item which is behind the counter. 
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Teacher Verbal Cues or Signs 

9, "Point to (show rnep touch) 
where -x* is on the mone> 
counter (T is referring to 
^x^ clerk made on card to 
indicate item-s value)," 

10, "Do you have enough to buy 
the ( e,g,, candy )?" 



11, If the correct answer is 
yes ^ say I "Buy the 
( name of item ) - 



Student Responses 
9, B points to -x-* 



10* £ gesturally indicates 
"yes" or "no" appro- 
priately* 

11, S goes to check-^out areai 
gives the clerk the moneys 
waits for change if 
appropriate I keeps item 
at end of traisaction. 



12, 



If the answer is no^ ask 12, 
8 to select another item* 



S selects another item. 



Note - Repeat cues 4-12 as applicable to new item selected; 
continue until S completes three purchases. 

Part 3 - Making a purchase at an actual cormnuni^ store, 

S takes money from her/his "bank" (1=100); goes to a community 
store; chooses an item; determines if she/he has enouch money; 
and 5 if SO5 purchases the item* 

Step 1 - S_ goes to a communis store with T and makes a purchase* 

Note : Same as Part 2 for both verbal and nonverbal Ss^ except 
that T assists S in traveling to the store. 

Step 2 ^- S goes to a community store with but enters store 
and "makes a purchase without T. 

Note : Same as Step 1^ except that T waits outside store until 
S^ completes transaction. 



64 - - - - 

Cues 3-11 should eventually be faded so that S eventually initiates 

all the necessary purchasing responses without being first cued by T. 
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RESULTS 

Summary of Criterion Performance 

A surnmary of the criterion performance of each in Phases I^IV is 
presented in Table I. Ten S^s were involved in the program over a two-- 
year period* The program was taught to seven ^s (^s l"?) the first year* 
Four (_Ss 4=7) remained in the same class the following year and 
three new ^s (Ss 8-10) were added to the class* 

During the first year of instruction^ all seven ^s reached criterion 
on all parts of Phases I and 11 and Parts 1-5 of Phase III. Attempts 
to teach Phase III^ Part 6^and all of Phase IV were not made because 
of the impending end of the school year* 

Instruction continued the following year with Ss 4-7, All 4 S^s 
reached criterion on Phase III^ Part 6- on Phase IV5 Parts 1 and 2^ and 
on Part 3^ Step 1. Thus^ by the end of the year^ 4-7 were able to 
go to a simulated classroom store or actual community store with T| 
choose an item to buy; determine if he/she had enough money | and^ if so 5 
purchase the item. 

Instruction began on the program with the three new ^s (^s 8-10) 
during the second year* reached criterion on Phases I and II5 Parts 
1-5, reached criterion on all parts of Phases I and II and on Phase 
III5 Parts 1-3* reached criterion on all the phases and parts that 

Ssj^^^ had the year before^ namely all parts of Phases I and II5 and Parts 
1--5 of Phase III* 

Specific Performance Information 
Figures 1-3 provide information regarding the savings in the number 
of teaching trials needed to attain criterion performance across related 
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tasks within steps. Figure 1 depicts the performance of Sj^^ on the 
sorting, matching and labeling tasks (pennies, nickels, dimes and 
quarters) of Phase I, Parts 3-5, Although S^^^ required seven teaching 
trials to reach criterion on the sorting task of Part 3, teaching the 
matching and labeling tasks were unnecessary since S^^^^ performed without 
eiTor during baseline trials. 

Figure 2 represents the performance of during four tasks invol= 
ving labeling the worth of varying amounts of pennies in Phase III^ 
Part 1* required nine teaching trials to attain criterion on the 
first set of pennies in Step 1 (10- S*^, presented in order of increasing 
value). Once criterion was reached in Step 1, 3^ was given the oppor^ 
tunity to perform the three tasks in Steps 2^4 and performed without 
error during baseline trials. 

Similar results are depicted in Figure 3 for Figure 3 represents 

the performance of S^ on five tasks in Phase III^ Part 2, which involve 
counting pennies and indicating their worth* S^ required 8 teaching 
trials to reach criterion in Step 1, but did not require any teaching 
trials for Steps''2-5- 

The inclusion of these figures is only an example of the data 
collected. They were chosen to highlight trends in the data related 
to the potential efficiency of the instructional sequence. 
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DISCUSSION 

Skill Acquiiition 

Basic money skills were acquired by all ten students ^ although the 
extent to which the skills were acquired varied in degree within and 
between students, A number of coraraents should be made in explanation 
of the results that were reported above* 

The real success of the program will be in the completion of the 
final step^ teaching the Ss to go alone to a store and make a purchase. 
Because of the young age of the Sbi their lack of experience using public 
transportation or walking unassisted to storesi the end of the school 
year; and the considerable time required to be spent in one-to-one 
teaching situations outside of school^ instruction was not initiated 
on the final step of the program.* This step^ howeveri will be imple^ 
mented with Ss 4^7 during the subsequent school year. Despite the 
fact that formal instruction was not initiated on the final step of 
the programj anecdotal information indicated that the necessary skills 
may have been acquired ^ at least in one case. ■ A mother reported that 
her son could ^ at the end of the school year^ enter a store and make 
a purchase alone while she waited outside. Also^ though no data was 
coUectedj ^s were taken to stores during the year on an informal basis* 

Instructional Time 
If progress appears slow for ^s 4^7 during the second year^ it 
should be noted that in addition to complettag Phase III of this program^ 
T also began instruction with these S^s on nickels— a nickel* s worthy 
equating a nickel and five pennies; counting nickels and pennies; 
and making purchases with nickels and pennies. 
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By looking at Table 1^ one can see a pattern developing in the 
amount of material which was accomplished in a single year. Eight of 
the ten Ss^ who had had no appreciable experience with money beforej 
completed the program through Part 5 of Phase III* There may be a 
number of factors which contributed to the slower progression of Ss 
8 and 9 through the program* First^ these students were the youngest 
in the group and did not begin instruction at the start of the year^ 
as did the other eight Ss. Instead ^ time was spend informally demon- 
strating to them how money may be used as a medium of exchange (to 
buy things) before they began sorting coins, Also^ S^s 8 and 9 did not 
demonstrate as many math skills as did the other Ss. There are many 
math skills involved in the program"Sorting objects in sets^ numeral 
recognition and identification (for pricetags)^ writing numerals^ ra- 
tionally counting a given number of QbiectSi counting a number from a 
larger groups and more and less (enough^ not enoughs mm than enough). 
Although these skills may be taught in the context of the program^ the 
slower movement of ^s 8 and 95 who could not initially demonstrate 
mastery of all of these skills^ may indicate that they should be taught 
befor% ^at least simultaneously withs this program. 

Sequence Ef f ic iency 
From the .data presented in Figures I5 2^ and 3^ it can be concluded 
for the particular parts or steps depicted, that the instructional 
sequence is well organized to facilitate acquisition while minimizing 
error. In addition^ since skills in all phases of the program were 
acquired ^it appears that the total instructional sequence represents 
a potentially useful tool for teachers interested in praviding instruction 
on this ci^ucial community survival skill. 
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CQncluding Conments 

Frequently5 teachers wait to teach functional money skills until 
trainable and severely handicapped students are older than those 
instructed within the context of this program* It is the authors' 
contention that the demonstration of skill acquisitionj through the 
implementation of this program^ raises the posaibili'ty that functional 
money skills can be taught to younger trainable and severely handicapped 
students. Furthermore^ it is the authors- contention that the time 
required to teach this program^ coupled with the myriad of skills 
necessaiy for independent community living^ makes it incumbent upon 
teachers to incorporate tasks ^ such as those contained in this program^ 
into curricula for younger trainable and severely handicapped students* 

REFERENCES 

Arithmetic curriculum for the mentiilly handicapped. Sisters of St* 
Francis Assisi^ St. Coletta Schools^ Milwaukee^ WI: Cardinal 
Stritch College 5 1960. 
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APPENDIX A 

TEACHING SEVERELY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS TO FUNCTION AS 
DISHWASHERS IN SIMinjATED AND NATURAL WORK SETTINGS 

by ' 

RICHARD SCHWARTZ^ 



This, paper Is an abbreviated version of a paper submitted in partial 
fulfilliTient of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science from 
the Department of Studies in Jiehavioral Disabilities at the University of 
W i s c on s i r 1 -M a d i 8 on , 1976. 
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CHAPTm II , ' 

TASK ANALYSIS AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROG^ 

Phase I ; Teaching Ss to arrange for the operation oi ' to operate an 
automatic commercial dishwashing machine In a public high school . 
In Phase I^ Part 1, five S^Sj some of whom had received training in 
using the Madison Metro bus system in a previous program (Certo, 
Schwartz 6 Brown, 1975) » were taught additional skills to faclll-- 
tate Independent travel from a bus stop to the job setting. 

In Phase I, Part 3j time was allowed for ^s to actually take a bus 
at a central location (the Madison city square) to and from the Job 
setting* Bb were also trained to take buses from their homes to 
the central location. 

When S^s and T met at a bus stop near the work facility, S^s were 

taught to cross a two=lane street, walk approximately 300 yards to 

the cafeteria entrance, walk to the work area^ put away various 

3 

nonwork^r elated items and take a position at a work station- 
Part 1 " Teaching Ss to enter the work facility and prepare for work 
in response to verbal cues provided by T * 

T^ s Verbal Cues S' s Actions 

Steps ^ Steps 

1, "Cross the street.*' 1* S looks in both directions and 

croised the street safely (in 
the judgment of ^) * 

2, ''Go to the cafeteria.'* 2* ^ walks down ttae sidewalk and 

enters the cafeteria, 

3, *'Go to the work area.** 3. walks through the cafeteria 

and enters the work area. 



^For a more detailed description of the task the reader is referred 
to the Work Area Model A presented in Appendix 

nfi2 



T's Verbal Cues S^s Actions ■ 

Steps Steps 



4, ^^Put away your things." 4* J puts away various npnwork- 

related items he has 'brought 



(e*g*5 hangs up coat^ puts 
away lunch^ radioi in personal 
storage area- 



s' "Work on silver'* or 5* S goes to the appropriate work 

"Work on bowls" or station* 

'^Work on plates & trays "or 

"Work on dishloadlng" or 

"Work on stacking*" 

Part 2 = Teaching Ss to perform each cQmponent of a six component 

dishwashing task in response to verbal cues provided by 

Component A 

Teaching Ss to prepare silverware to be plac e d in a dish - 
washer. 

Work Station A consists of a service window through 
which trays from the eating area are passed and placed on 
- a conveyor belt* S is required to clear the silver from 
the tray as it passes and place the dirty silver in a rinse 
bowlp B then shakes the loose food from the silver and 
places them in a silverware carrier which consists of 
containers for spoons, knives and forks respectively. When 
the containers are full^ B takes the silverware tray to the 
^ishloader, returns and repeats the task until all the 
trays are cleared or the work period ends. 

T^s Verbal Cues S^ s Actions 

Steps _ Steps 

1* "(let the silverware rinse 1, B secures a large metal bowl 
bowl," from the cart. 
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T^s Verbal Cues 

Steps 

2. "Squirt some soap into 
the bowl* 

3. '^Turn on the hot water**' 

4. -^Check the temperature." 



5. *Till the bowlJ' 

6. ''Turn off the water*" 

7. "Take the bowl to your 
Stat ion * ■* 

8. **Get the silver carrier." 

9. "(let the extra silver 
containers * " 

10. "Plan the top conveyor 
belt." 

11. "Start the garbage dis-- 
posal. " 

12. "Clear tile s;il\^or*" 



S^s Actions 

Steps 

2. B places the bowl in the 
sink, picks up the soap 
container from the counter 
and squirts an appropriate 
amount ^in the iudgment of 
TV into the bowl. 

3. S lifts the faucet handle 
up so that hot water flows* 

4. S checks the temperature by 
placing one hand under the 
faucet while moving the 
handle with the other until 
the v?ater is "hot" ( in the 
,iudgment of T) . 

5. places the bowl In the 
water flow until the bowl is 
filled to the appropriate 
level fir) the .iudgment of T)* 

6. S pressed t]ie faucet handle 
down so that the water ceases 
to floWi 

7. S takes the bowl to the work 
station and places it in the 
appropriate spot. 

8. B gels the silver carrier 
from the cart and places it 

..in the appropriate spot n 
the work area. S_ adds con^ 
tainers to the carrier if 
necessary* 

9. S gets extra containers . 
from the shelf and puts 
them in the appropriate 
spots In the work area* 

10* S presses the appropriate 
conveyor belt start button* 

11. S turns the garbage disposal 
lever on. 

12* ^ takes the silver off egicli 
tray as they pass on the 
conveyor* 
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T»s Verbal Cues 



S-s Actions 



teps 

13 ~ "Shake the silver." 



14. 



15, 



''Put the silver into the 
silver carrier* " 



"Take the silver carrier 
to the dishloader*" 



Steps 

13, S places the silver in the 
sgapy water ^ shakes the looEe 
food off and then leaves the 
silver in the bowl* 

14, S picks out a handful of 
knives and places them in 
the knife container* S 
repeats the action with 
spoons and forks* 

15, S takes the silver carrier 
when full ^in the nudgment 
of to the person loading 
dishes , 



ICn T repeats cues IS-'IS unin Id. repeats actions 12-15 until 
all trays are cleared or the all trays are cleared or the 

work period ends. work period ends. 



Component B 

Teaching Ss to prepare bowls to be placed in a dishwashing 
machine. 

Work Station R consists of a top conveyor belt which carries 
trays from Work Station A* clears the bowls from the 
trays as they pass and scrapes excess food from the bowl 
into a trough of running water that flows to the garbage 
disposal* After scraping the bowl clean, S rinses the 
bowl in soapy water, and stacks il on a plastic tray. When 
the tray is full^ S places the tray onto the boi torn conveyor 
liel' which carries the bowls to the riishloader* S repeats 
tliese tasks until all available trays are cleared or the 
wo rk period en rl s * 
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Verbal Cues 



S'f Actions 



Fleps 

1, "Get ilie rinse bowl 
fur tlie bowls : *' 



Steps 

1. £ gets a large i 
from tlie pbelf. 



!tal bo>;l 



?. "Fquirt snme soap into 
tlie Ijowl. 



li. ''Tutu on the hot water- 



4. "CliGck tlie temperature. 



5, ^MMll the bowl. 



R places the bowl in the sink, 
picks up the Foap container 
from tile counter and squirts 
an appropriate amount ^ in the 
judgment of into the bowl, 

R lifts the faucet handle up 
so ttiat the water flows* 

S cliecks tlie lemperature by 
placing one hand under the 
faucet while moving the liandle 
witli the oiher until the water 
is "hot** an the .ludgment of TV 

S lets the water run until the 
bowl is filled to tlie appro- 
priale level (in the ludgment 
of 7) . 



(I* ''Turn off the water. 



S pressed the faucet handle 
down so that the water ceases 
to flow. 



^'Take the bowl to 1lie 
work FtatioiK 



■■(■et a plastic tray.'' 



"(let a FCraper* " 



10. "niear the howls. " 



11, "Fcrape tlie bowls, ^' 



12* "lUiiBo the buwls, " 



7. S takes the bowl to the work 
station and places it in the 
appropriate spot * 

8. S secures a plastic tray from 
the cart and places it in the 
appropriate spot in the work area. 

9* S secures a scraper from the 

shelf and places it in the appro- 
priate spot in the work area. 

10, S takes all Hie bowls off each 
tray as they pass, 

11, S picks up a scraper and a 

bowl and scrapes (one motion top 
to bottom) excess food into the 
trough*' 

12, S rinses the bowl in the soapy 
waiter. 
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T's Verbal Cues 



S*s Actions 



Steps 

13, *^Stack the bowls." 



14, "Put the tray on the 
conveyor* 



Steps 

13 i £ stacks the bowl on the 
plastic tray* 

14, places the tray when ftiU 
(In the Judgment of T) on the 
bottom conveyor belt. 



15* T repeats cues 10-14 until 15, £ repeats actlona 10-14 until 



all the trays are put on 
the conveyor or the work 
period ends. 



all the trays are cleaned or 
the work period ends* 



Component C 

Teaching S s to prepare plates to be placed 1^ the dish - 
washing machine* 

Work Station C consists of a top conveyor belt which carries 
trays from Work Station B* _S is required to clear the 
dishes from the trays as they pass and scrape the excess 
food from the plate onto a trough of running water that 
flows into a garbage disposal* After scraping the plates 

then stacks them on a plastic tray, WTien the tray is 
full (in the judgment of T) B places the tray full of 
plates on the bottom conveyor belt which carries the plates 
to the person loading dishes. repeats this task until 
all the trays are cleared or the work period is over. 



T^s Verbal Cues 

Steps 

1* "Get the plastic 
tray*" 



2, "Get a scraper*" 



S^s Actions 

Steps 

1, £ secures a plastic tray from 
the cart and places it in the 
appropriate spot in the work 
station. 

2. £ secures a scraper from the 
shelf and places it in the appro- 
priate spot in the work station. 
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T^s Verbal Cues 



S^s Actions 



Steps 

3- ~ ''Clear the plates." 



4. ''Scrape the plate." 

5. "Stack the plates," 

6. "Clear the paper." 

7^ "^ear the trays, 

8. "Put the trays on the 
conveyor, " 



9. T repeats cues 1^8 until 
all the trays are cleared 
or the work period ends. 



Steps 

3. S takes the plates off each 
tray as they pass* 

4* S picks up a scraper and scrapes 
(one motion top to bottom) the 
eKCess food into the trough* 

5, stacks the plates on a 
plastic tray on the counter, 

6, clears the paper off each 
tray and places it In the 
paper receptacle, 

7, takes the plastic trays off 
the top conveyor belt and 
stacks them on the counter. 



8, S places a full load (in the 
Judgment o£ T) of trays on 
the bottom conveyor belt, 

9, S repeats actions 1-8 until 
all the trays are cleared or 
the work period ends. 



Component D 

Teaching Ss to load dishes into the dishwashing machine 
Work Area D consists of the bottom conveyor belt which 
carries bowls ^ plates and trays to the dishloader* S is 
required to start the dishwashing machine and load the 
. dishes to be cleaned until all the dishes are loaded or the 
work period ends* 

S^s Actions 



T^s Verbal Cues 
Steps 

"1* "Turn on valve A*" 

2. "Turn on valve D." 

3. '■Turn on valve C*" 



Steps 

1. S_ opens valve A all the way out, 

2. S opens valve D all the vmy out* 

3. opens valve C all the way out* 
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T's Verbal Cues 



S's Actions 



Steps 

4. ''Take the hose out of 
the machine* 

5* ''Drain the hose,^^ 



Stepi 

4. S pulls the hose out of 
the dishwashing machine. 

5, S_ holds the open end of the 
hose over the floor drain 
with one hand and raises the 
other end as high as possible, 
allowing the water in the 
hose to flow out* 



6, ''Put the hose away. 



S curls the hose up and 
places it on top of the 
dishwashing machine. 



''Close the drain." 



£ pushes down on the drain 
lever so that it reads "closed.'- 



8- ''Open the hot water valve,'' 

9. ''Turn off the hot water 
valve. '' 

10. '*Close door #1." 

11. "Close door #2," 

12. "Turn on the steam valve." 

13. "Turn the start lever 
to ON," 

14. "Push start button #1," 

15. "Push start button #2," 

16. "Fill the soap dish." 
(if red light is on) T^ 
i^epeats the cue if red 
light goes on. 



8, S opens the hot water valve 
all the way out. 

9, S turns the hot water valve 
all the way in when water 
reaches the food trap trays 
in the dishwashing machine. 

10. B takes door #1 off the cart 
and secures it to the dish- 
washing machine* 

11. S takes door #2 off the cart 
and secures it to the dish- 
washing machine, 

12. S opens the steam valve all 
the way out. 

13. turns the start lever to 
■ON. 

14. S pushes start button #1. 

15. S pushes start button #2. 

16. If the red light above the 
soap container is on^ 
secures the cup^ fills with 
soap and then pours the soap 
into the soap container until 
the red light goes off. S 
repeats the action if red 
light goes on. 
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T'a Verbal Cues 



S*s Actions 



Steps 

17", "Turn on the fan J' 

18* **Put the guide on the 
dishwasher- 

19, "Start the bottom con-^ 
veyor belt. " 

20. ^'Luad the big trays." 



21. "Load the plaatlc trays." 



22. "Load the silver." 



23. "Load the bowls. 



'Load the dishes. " 



Steps 

17. turns on the overhead fan. 

18. S starts the bottom conveyor 
belt. 

19. ^ starts the bottom con\'eyor 
belt. 

20. _S places the large metal 
trays face down on the dish- 
washing machine. 

21. places one traj; sideways in 
each space between the prongs, 

22. places the silver carrier 
in the middle of the dish- 
washing machine. 

23. places the bowl trays close 
together and face down on 

' the prongs. 

24. S places two dishes in a 
parrallel line every other 
space between the prongs. 



Component E 

Teacliing t o remove the dishes from the dishwashing 
machine aivJ to stack the dishes appropriately . 
Work Area E consists of the dishwashing machine from which 
clean dishes are received ^ a cai^t on which to stack bowls^ 
a cart jii which to stack trays, a cart on which to stack 
plates 5 and a silver shelf. _S is required to remove the 
clean dishes from the dishwashing machine and stack them in 
the appropriate places . 
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T^s Verbal Cues 



S's Actions 



eps 



1. ^.^Stack the trays. " 



2, "Stack the bowls, 



3. "Stack the plates," 



4, "Put away the silver." 



Steps 

1* removes trays from the 

dishwashing machine and stacks 
them on the appropriate cart. 

2* S^ i^emoves bowls from the 

dishwashing machine and stacks 
them on the appropriate cart. 

3. removes plates from the 

dishwashing machine and stacks 
them on the appropriate cart. 



4. 



5, T repeats cues 3-4 until 5. 
all the dishes are stacked 
or the work period ends- 



removes the silver carrier 
from the dishwashing machine 
and places it on the silver 
shelf. 

repeats responses 1^4 until 
all the dishes are stacked or 
the work period ends* 



Component F 

Teaching Ss to stop the dishwashing machine and to clean 
and maintain the work area * 

The work area consists of the five Work Stations and cleaning 
requires that ^ turn Dff the dishwashing machine, clean it, 
and clean the work area. 



T^s Verbal Cues 



S^s Act! 



Steps 

1. "Take the silverware 
rinse bowl to the dish^ 
washing machine,'' 

2, ^^Take the rinse bowl for 
the bowls to the dish- 
washing machine," 



3* 



Steps 

1* £ takes the silverware rinse 
bowl to the dishwashing machine 
and places it face down, 

2* S_ takes the rinse bowl for 
the bowls to the dishwashing 
machine and places it face 
down. 



3, B stops the top conveyor belt, 
4, "Turn off the steam valve. 4. £ closes the steam valve. 



"Stop the top conveyor' 
belt.*^ 
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T's Verbal Cues 



S *s Actions 



Steps 

5. '^Operi the drain. 



6, '-Turn off the overhead 
fan.'' 

7* "Turn the stop lever to 

8. "Push stop button 

9, "I\ish stop button #2." 

10, "Close valve A*" 

11, "Closer valve B," 

12, "Close valve C." 

13, "Take off door #1," 

14, "Take off door #2." 



15, 'T^ut the hose in the 
= dr.shwashing machine," 



17* "Rinse the dishwashing 
machine, " 



18, "Turn off the I'inse valve- 

19. "Drain the hose." 



20. "Put the hose away." 



Steps 

S. S raises the drain lever so 
that it reads "open." 

6* S turns off the overhead fan^ 



7* S turns the stop lever to OFF. 

8, £ pushes stop button #1, 
pushes stop button #2, 
S closes valve A all the my in. 
S_ closes valve B all the way in. 
S closes valve C all the way in. 



9, 
10. 
11, 

12. 
13, 

14. 
15. 



16, "Turn on the i^inse valve." 16, 



17, 

18. 
19. 



20. 



21. "Take out the food trays." 21. 



S_ removes door #1 and places 
it on the cart* 

S removes door #2 and places 
it on the cart. 

§ uncoils the hose from the 
top of the dishwashing 
machine and places it inside. 

opens the rinse valuve all 
the way. 

£ rinses the dishwashing 
machine by hosing the belt from 
left to right. 

closes the rinse valve. 

B holds the open end of the 
hose over the drain and raises 
the end connected to the dish^ 
washing machine so that the 
water flows. 

curls the hose and places it 
on top of the dishwashing 
machine. 

S removes the food trays from the 
dishwashing machine and places 
them face down in the sink. 
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T^B Verbal Cues S^s Actions 



Steps Steps 
22 p ■'Rinse the food trays.'' 22. S opens the faucet and rinses 

the food off the trays and 
into the sink tray. 

23, '*Put the trays back in the 23. S replaces the food trays, 
dishwashing machine*'' 

24. ^Hs^ipe off the counter." 24* S .takes a rag from the sink 

and wipes off Work Areas 
C and returns the rag* 

2 5* -'Tuiii off the garbage 25, S turns the garbage disposal 

disposal. off* 



Part 3 - Teaching Ss to perfojmi each component of the six component 
dishwashing task without verbal cues by T . 

This part is essentially the same as Part 2 
except that each of the six Individual component skills 
are integrated into an uninterrupted response chain which 
is initiated by £-s reactions to the demands of the task 
(e.g,5 presence of a tray of dirty dishes) ^ rather than 
T^s verbal cues* To eliminate unnecessary redundancy^ the 
six component skills arc not reiterated for this part* A 
gradual fading procedure was used to withdraw T^s cues. 

Phase II: Teaching Ss to arrange for the operation of and to operate an 
automatic commercial dishwashing machine iTi_ a _pu^,ic high school 
under the supervision of regular employees and the regular cafeteria 
s u pe ry i s o rs * 

Part 1 - Teaching Ss to enter t he ph ysical facility and prepare for 
work . 
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T^s Yerbal Cues 



S-s Actions 



Steps 

1. ''Cross the street-'^ 



^-Go to the cafeteria." 
^TfO to the work area* '* 
''Put away your things 



"Work Oil silver" or 
"Work on bowls" or 
"Work on plates S^: trays" or 
"Wt(rk on stacking*" 



Steps 

1# looks in both directions 
and crosses the street safely 
(in the Judgment of T) , 

2. B walks down the sidewalk and 
enters the cafeteria, 

3. S walks through the cafeteria 
and enters the work area# 

4. puts away various nonwork^ 
related items he nas brough 
(e,g.5 hands up coat^ puts 
away lunch ^ radio) in personal 
storage area. 

5* goes to the appropriate, 
work stat ion # 



Part 2 - Teaching Ss^to perform each component of a five component 
dishwasliing task in response to verbal cues provided by T* 
Component A 

Teaching Ss to prepare silverv^are to be placed in a dishwasher * 
Work Station A consists of a window through which trays are 
passed from the eating area and placed on a conveyo/* belt* 
£ is required to clear the silver from the tray as it 
passes and place the dirty silver in a rinse bowl. £ 
, then shakes the loose food from the silver and places 
them in a silverware carrier which consists of containers 
for spoons 5 knives and forks respectively. When the con^ 
tainers are full, S takes the silvein^are tray to the dish^ 
loader J returns and repeats the task until all the trays 
are cleai^ed or the work period ends. 
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T's Verbal Cues 



S-s Actions 



Steps 

1. ^-Get the silverware 
rinse bowl, " 



1* secures a lai'ge metal bowl 
from the cart* 



2, "Squirt some soap iTito 
the bowl, " 



3, "Turn on the hot water," 



4, "Check the temperature," 



5, ^'Fill the bowl," 



6. "Turn off the water." 



S_ places the bowl in the sink^ 
picks up the soap container 
from the counter and squirts 
an appropriate amount (in the 
judgment of T) into the bowl* 

lifts the faucet handle up 
so that the hot water flows, 

S checks the temperature by 
placing one hand under the 
faucet while moving the handle 
with the other until the water . 
is "hot" (in the .judgment of T). 

S places the bowl in the water 
flow until the bowl is filled 
to the appropriate level (in 
the Judgment of T), 

presses the faucet handle 
down so that the water ceases 
to flow. 



"Take the bowl to your 
work station," 



8, "Get the silver carrier," 8, 



9* "Get extra silver con^ 
talners," 



S takes the bowl to the work 
station and places it In the 
appropriate spot * 

gets the silver carrier from 
the cart and places it in the 
appropriate spot in the work 
area* adds containers to 
the carrier if necessary* 

gets extra containers from 
the shelf and puts them in 
the appropriate spots in the 
work area , 



10. "Start the top conveyor 
belt," 

11. "Start the garbage 
disposal, " 

12. "Clear the silver," 



10, £ presses the appropriate 
conveyor belt start button* 

11, S turns the garbage disposal 
lever on. 

12, S takes the silver off each tray 
as they pass on the conveyor* 
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T^s Verbal Cues 



S^s Actions 



Steps 

13, ^'Shako the BilverJ' 



14. 



15, 



lb. 



''Put the ailver into the 
silver carrier.'^ 



"'Teike the silver carrier 
to tile dishloader." 



Steps 

13. places the silver in the 

soapy waterj shakes the loose 
food off and then leave b the 
silver in the bowl. 



14. 



IS, 



T repeats cues 12^15 until 16* 
all trays are cleared or the 
work period ends * 



^ picks out a handful of 
knives and places them in the 
knife container* i^epeats 
the action with sp ons and 
forks . 

S takes the silver carrier 
when full (in the judgnient of 
T) to the person loading dishes < 

£ repeats actions 12-15 until 
all trays are cleared or the 
work period ends. 



Cfjmponent _I3 

Teaching Ss to prapare howls to he p lace d :^'.n ^ riiah^ 
washing machine* 

Work Station B consists of a top conveyor belt which carries 
trays from Work Station A. S clears the bowls from the 
trays as they pass and scrapes excess food from the bowl 
into a trough of running water that flows to the garbage 
disposal* After scraping the bowl clean^ S rinses the bowl 
in soapy water, and stacks it on a plastic tray, Wien the 
tray is fullj places the tray onto the bottom conveyor 
belt which carries the bowls to the dnshloader person or 
obn^ect, S repeats these tasks until all available trays 
are cleared or tlie work period ends. 
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T^S Vterbol Cues 



S^s Actions 



Steps StQps 
1. "Get the rinse bowl for 1, 
the bowls, 



S gets a large metal bowl 
from the shelf. 



2* -^Squirt some soap Into the 2- 
bowl. " 



3, "Turn on the hot water," 3, 



4, '*Check the tempera tura 



5. *Till tlie bowl. 



6* **Turn off the water. 



S places the bowl in the sink, 
picks up the soap container 
from the counter and squirts 
an appropriate amount (in the 
^judgment of T) Into the bowl. = 

S lifts the faucet handle up 
so that the water flows* 

S checks the temperature by 
placing one hand under the 
faucet while moving the handle 
with the other until the water 
is '"hot" (in the judgment^ of T) 

$ lets the water run until 
the bowl is filled to the 
appropriate level (in the 
judgment of T) . 

S_ presses the faucet handle 
do^^ so that the water ceases 
to flow. 



7. "Take the bowl to the 7. 
work station.'* 



8. ^'Get a plastic tray 



£ takes the bowl to the work 

station and places it in the 
a p p r opr ia t e spot. 

secures a plastic tray from 

the cart and places it in the 

appropriate spot in the woi^k 
area . 



9. "Get a scrapej".*' 



10, ^^Clear the bowls." 



11. "Scrape the bowls." 



12. ^'Rinse the bowls. 



9, S secures a scraper from the 
shelf and places it in the 
appropriate spot in the work 
area . 

10. S takes all the bowls off 
each tray as they pass. 

11. S picks up a scraper and a 
bowl and scrapes (one motion 
top to bottom) excess food 
into the trough* 

12. S rinses the bowl in the 
soapy water. 
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Verbal Cues 



S*s Actions 



jteps 

13 r "Stack the bowla." 



14. "Put the tray on the 
conveyor. 



15* T repeats cues 10-14 

until all the trays are 
put on the conveyor or 
the -work period ends. 



Steps 

13. S stacks the bowl on the 
plastic tray. 

14. places the tray v;hen full 
(in the ,1udgment of T) on 
the bottom conveyor belt. 

15. repeats actions 10--14 until 
all trays are cleaned or the 
work period ends. 



Component C 

T eaching Ss to prepare plates to be placed In t he d-f.qb- 
wa sli in g rna ch 1 n e . 

Work Station C consists of a bop conveyor bait which carries 
trays from Work Station 11, is required to clear the 
dishes froin the trays as they pass and scrape the excnss 
food from the plate onto a trough of running water that 
flows into a garbage disposal. After scraping the plates 
tlien stacks thern on a plastic tray* When the tray is full 
(in the judgment of T) S_ places the tray full of plates on 
1 1 1 e b 0 1 1 oni c ( Jii vey or b e It wh i c h c r r i e s th e plates to t h e 
person loading dishes, repeats this task until all the 
trays are cleared or the work period is over- 



l^^s Verbal Cues 

^teps 

1. "Get the plastic tray J- 



'Get a scraper 



S ^s Actions 



Steps 



1. S^'aecures a plastic tray from 
the cart and places it in the 
appropriate spot in the work . 
station . 

2. S secures a scraper from the 
shelf and p3a ces it in the 
appropriate spot in the work 
station. 
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T^s Verbal Cues 



S^s Actions 



Steps 



'^Clear tlie plates, 



4, '■Scrape the plate, 



5* ''Stack the plates.-^ 



6* ''Clear the paper. 



7* *'Cletir the trays. ^' 



8- "Put the trays on the 
conveyor, 



9, T repeats cues until 
all the trays are cleared 
or the work peivind ends. 



Steps 

3. takes the plates off each 
tray as they pass. 

4. picks up a scraper and 
scrapes (one motion top to 
bottom) the excess food into 
the trough* 

5* stacks the plates on a 

plastic tray on the counter, 

6* ^ clears the paper off each 
tray and p]a ces it in the 
paper receptacle, 

7. S_ takes the plastic trays 
off the top conveyor belt 

. and stacks them on the 
counter* 

8. places a full load (in the 
judgment of T) of trays on 
the bottom conveyor belt* 

9. S repeats actions 1-8 until 
all the trays are cleared 
or the work period ends. 



Component D 

Teaching Ss to load dishes into the dishwashing machine . 
Work Area D consists of the bottom conveyor belt which 
carries bowls ^ plates ^ and trays to the dishloader, £ Is 
required to load the dishes to bp leaned until all the 
dislies are loaded or tlie work period ends. 



T's Verbal Cues 

Steps 

"1. ''Load the big trays*'' 



2. -"Load the plastic trays , 



S-s Actions 

Steps 

1. S places the large metal 

trays face dowi on the dish^ 
washing machine, 

2* S places one tray sideways 
in each space between the 
prongs. 
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T'b Verbal Cueb 



S^s Actions 



Steps 
3. 



md the bilver . ' 



4, ''Load the bowls. 



Load the dislies. 



Component E 



Steps 

3, places one silver carrier in 
the middle nf the dishwashing 
machine. 

4. £ places the bo^^l ti^ays close to^ 
gether and face down on the prongs. 

S* S places two dishes in a paral- 
lel line every other space 
between the prongs. 



Teaching S s t o erno v e the d is he s f r o ni 1 1 1 e d i sh wa shin g 
inacljine and j^o stack the djshes ^appropriately * 
Work Area E consists of the dishwashing machine from which 
clean dishes ai^e received ^ a cart on which to stack bowls ^ 
a cart on which to stack trays ^ a cart on which to stack 
plates^ and a silver shelf, £ is required to remove the 
clean dishes from the disliwashing macliine end stack them 
in the appropriate places . 



Verbal Cues 



"Stack the trays. " 



'Stack the bowls. 



\S t a ck th e p la t €3 s . 



^'Put away the silver. 



T repeats cues 1-4 until 
all the dishes are stacked 
or the work periiod ends. 



S ^ s Actions 

Steps 

1. S 2"Gm.oves trays from the dish-- 
wasliing machine and stacks 
them, on the appi'Opriate cart* 

2. _S removes trays from the dish^ 
washing machine and stacks 
them on the appropriate cart. 

3. S removes plates from the dish- 
washing machine and stacks them 
on the appropriate cart* 

4* £ removes the silver carrier 
from the dishwashing machine 
and places it on the silver shelf. 

5, S repeats responses 1-4 until. all 
tlie dishes are stacked or the 
work period ends. 
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Part 3 - Teaching Ss to perform each of the actions required In 
Parts 1 and 2 without cues from T except for the work super- 
visors workarea assignment . 

This part is essentially the same as Part 2 except that each 
of the five component skills are integrated into an unin- 
terrupted response chain which is initiated by S^' s reactions 
to the tasks rather than T' s verbal cues, To eliminate un- 
necessary redundancy, the five component skills are not 
reiterated for this part. A gradual fading procedure was 
used to withdraw T' s cues. 
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PhciHG 111 : Tnachiiii ^ Sg to arrnime i^cir the uperation of aiid to operate 

an automatic commercial diahwashing machine i n a p ublic cafeteria . 

In Phase IT I, Part I, T provided individual instruction for each 

When S and T met at a bus stop, S was taught to walk 1/4 mile to the 

caftsteria entrance ^ walk to tiie work area^ put away various nonwork- 

4 

related items and take a position in the work area# 

]>art 1 - Teaching Ss to prepare to operate the dishwashing machine . 



T ^s Verbal Cues 

:^t:eps 

1 , ''Co to work. " 



2. "Ho to the work area." 

3. "Put away your tilings.' 

4. "Go to the window.'' 



S ^a Actions ! 

Ste^s f 

1* S walks down the sidewalk in 
the direction of the work 
facilit}^ . ^^ll . . 

2, enters the work facility 
and walks to the work area, 

3, S puts away various nonwork-- 
related items he has brought 
(e.g. 5 hangs up coat^ puts 
away lunch, radio). 

4, takes a position at the 
s e r V ice wi n d o w . 



port 2 - Teaching Ss to perform each component of a five component 
dishwashing task in response, to verbal cues from T. 
Ill Fliase ITT 5 Part 2, T provided individual instruction for each 

The v;ork area consistod of a service window through which 
trays were passed Urom the cafeteria. S was required to clear 

the tra\'s using the garbage disposal and appropriate racks ^ wash 

5 

the items, put them away^, and clean up the work area. 



for 4 
In the Wl' 

5 

'for 
to the Won 



.r^^ 0 "^ailed description of the task the reader is referred 
'■.(i- -^lel B presented in Appendix C. 

' .tailed description of tlie task the reader is referred 
.ifef Model B presented ui Appendix C. 
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CompDnerLt A 

Teachi-n<^ Ss to prepare silverware, glasses, cups, coffee 
pots, tulip cgips, tea servers, plates, bowls, salad dish 
and travs to be placed i n the dish washing niachine .^ 



TVs Verbal Cues 



3pS 



"Get the silverware rinse 
bowl*^' 

*'Pour some soap into the 
bowl.^^ 



''urn DD the hot water J- 



4, "Check the temperature.^^ 



Till tlie bowl 



^'Turn off t]it3 water. 



"Put the bowl next to tlie 
window, ^' 

''Cet the silver carrier." 



S-s Actions 

Steps 

1, secures a large metal bowl 
from the sink, 

2# S picks up the soap con- 
tainer from the shelf and 
pours an appropriate amount 
(in the judgment of T) in 
the bowl. 



S turns the handle labeled 
"H" to the right so that 
hot water flows. 



S checks the temperature by 
placing one hand under the 
faucet while moving the 
handle with the other until 
the i^ater is -'hot" (in the 
Judgment of T) * 

places the bowl in the 
water flow until the bowl 
is filled to the appropriate 

S turns the handle labeled 

to the left so that 
the water flow ceases, 

S places the bowl to the 
left of the service window. 

gets the silver carrier 
from the shelf and places 
it next to the silverware 
rinse bowl. 



6 

It should be noted that the action is the same for glasses^ cups^ 
coffee pots^ tulip cups and tea servers in the first categoiy and plates , 
bowls, salad dishes and trays in the second. The teachitng procedures 
presented here for glasses are the same ror the entire category, with the 
exception of the verbal cue (e.g.^ '-glass'' changed to '^cup*'). The 
teaching procedures for plates are the same for the entire second 
category 5 similarly the verbal cue changes. 
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T^s \'Grbal Cues 

Steps 

9. ''i^et a rack with prangs -'^ 

10. " Get a flat rack.'^ 

11. "riear tlie silver." 

12. "Shako tlie sils^er." 

lo, "Pui the Bi.lver In the 
rfn.l\^er carrier^ " 

14. ' Put the silver carrier 
in tha flat rack. 

IP. "t'lear tlie t^lnsseri." 

It), "rmply ths glfirfsert.'* 

17. "Hack the glasses." 

15. "Clear the plates." 
I'K "Riririe tlie plates*" 

120. '"Rack the plates^." 

21, '*Turn on the garbage 
disposal. 
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S^a Actions 

Steps 

9, B secures a rack with prongs 
and places it to the right 
of the garbage disposal. 

10, ^ secures a flat rack and 
places it to the right of 
the garbage disposal. 

11, S takes the silver off the 
tray in the service window* 

12, places the silver in the 
soapy water, shakes the loose 
food off and tlien leaves tlie 
silver in the bowl. 

13, S picks oiit a handful of 
knives and places them in the 
knife section of the carrier, 

repeats tlie action with 
forks ^ spoons and soup spoons, 

14, S puts the silver carrier 
(when full in the nudgment 
of in the rack, 

15, S takes the glassess off 
the tra>'* 

16, S^ empties the glass into 
the garbage disposal, 

17* S places the glasti upside 
down in the flat rack* 

IS, S takes the plate off the 
tray , 

19. holds the plate in one 

hand and operates the rinse 
faucet by squeezing with the 
other hand so that the spray 
rinses the food off the 
plate into the garbage 
disposal* 

20* S_ places the plate in rack 
with prongs* 

21. S turns the garbage disposal 
s^^?itch to ON. 
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T*s Verbal Cues 



S's Actions 



Steps 

22. '*Turn off the garbage 
disposal." 



23, Repeats cue 9-14 until 
all trays are cleared 
or the work period ends. 



Steps 

22, When the garbage is shredded 
(in the Judgment of T) 
turns the garbage disposal 
to OFF . 

23. repeats actions 11^14 until 
all trays are cleared or the 
work period ends. 



Compon ent B 

Teaching Ss to operate the 
T's Verbal Cues 

Steps 

1. " "Open the drain," 

2, "Close the drain." 



3, "Turn dh the rinse 
water valve, " 

4, "Turn off the rinse 
water valve," 



"Fill the soap dish" 
(if buzzer sounds), 
^ repeats the cue if 
buzzer sounds. 



'Open the door. 



7, "Put the rack in the 
machine." 

8. "Close the door," 



iishwashin^ machine , 

^^^ ^5^ 3- Actions 
Steps 

1, pushes the drain lever to 
"open." 

2, When no water is flowing from 
the drain p B_ pulls the drain 
lever to "closed," 

3. turns the rinse water valve 
all the way out, 

4, When water begins flowing from 
the drain J S^ turns the rinse 
water valve all the way In, 

5, secures the measuring cup^ 
fills the cup with soap, and 
then pours the soap into the 
soap container, repeats 
the action if buzzer sounds, 

6. pushes up on the dish-» 
washing machine door handle 
so that the door opens, 

7. pushes the rack into the 
machine. 

8. pushes down on the dls'h* 
washing machine door handle 
so that the door closes. 



9. "Turn on the machine," 



9i S presses the start button* 
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T's Verbal Cuas 

Steps 

10. "Open the door." 



II* "Take the rack out 
of the machine. " 



S's Actions 



10. When the red light above 
the start button goes off, 

pushes up on the dish= 
washing machine door handle 
BO that the door opens. 

11* S pulls the rack out of the 
dishwashing machine* 



Component C 

Teaching Ss to stack the items that have been washed . 
T' s Verbal Cues S' s Actions 

Siteps 



Steps 

1* "Put away the coffee 
pots. " 



removes the coffee pots 
from the rack and places 
them on the shelf. 



2, "Put away the tea servers." 2. removes the tea servers 

from the rack and places 
them on the shelf. 



3. "Put away the glasses," 



4. "Put away the cups. 



5* "Put away the tulip 
cups. " 



6. "Put away the plates* 



*Put away the bowls,' 



"Put away the salad 
dishes, " 



'Put away the trays," 



7. 



removes the glasses from 
the rack and places them 
in the bin. 

removes the cups from the 
rack and places them in the 
cup bin, 

removes the tulip cups 
from the rack and places 
them on the shelf, 

removes the plates from 
the rack and places them on 
the shelf- 

removes the bowls from the 
rack and places them on the 
shelf, 

removes the salad dishes 
from the rack and places 
them on the shelf, 

S^ removes the trays from the 
rack and places them on the 
counter in the cafeteria. 
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T's Verbal Cues . S' s Actions 

Steps Steps 
10, "Put away the silvar*" 10. When the silver is dry, ^ 

picks out a handful of 
knives and places them in 
the silverware tray, re^ 
peats the action for forks, 
apoonSs and soup spoons. 



Component D 

Teaching Ss to c arry needed items from the_work arM to the cafeteria i 
T's Verbal Cues S's Actions 



Steps 

1, *'Take the cups to the 
cafeteria. " 



"Take the glasses to 
the cafeteria," 



"Stack the trays." 



Steps 

1, S^ carries the cups to the 
cafeteria and stacks the 
cup bin next to the coffee 
vendor p returning with the 
empty bin as a replacement, 

2, carries the glasses to the 
cafeteria and stacks the 
glass bin next to the ice 
water vendor , returning with 
the empty bin as a replace^ 
ment . 

3, removes the trays from the 
counter and stacks them next 
to the counter* 



"Take the silver to 
the cafeteria." 



"Take the utensils to 
the cafeteria," 



£ takes the silverware tray 
to the cafeteria and fills 
the cafeteria silverware tray, 
placing knives^ forks, spoons^ 
and soup spoons in the- appro- 
priate sections, ^ returns 
the silverware tray to the 
shelf. 

£ takes the utensil tray to 
the cafeteria. Utensils 
such as kitchen knives^ 
ladles, spatulas j mixers j 
etc, are placed in the drawer 
under the counter. Tea ser-- 
vers are placed next to the 
hot water vendor. 
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Component E 

Teaching Ss to clean up the work area , 

T' s Verbal Cues S- s Actions 

Stepg Steps 

1. "Get a clean rag," 1. secures a clean rag from 

the box under the sink* 

2* "Rinse the work area," 2. turns on t;he rinse faucet 

and sprays water from the 
service window on the left 
to the dishwashing machine 
on the right # 

3. "Turn off the rinse 3* _S turns off the rinse faucet, 
faucet * " \ 

4, "Wipe off the work 4. wipes the work area with 
area," left to right strokes from 

the service window to the 
dishwashing machine so that 
all metal is wiped and the 
excess water runs into the 
garbage disposal or the 
sink* 

Part 3 = Teaching Ss to perform each of the actions required in 
Parts 1 and 2 without cues from T * 

This part is essentially the same as Part 2 except that each 
of r.he five individual component skills are integrated into 
an uninterrupted response chain which is initiated by S^' s 
reactions to the taskj rather than s verbal cues. To 
eliminate, unnecessary redundancy, the five component skills 
are not reiterated for this part, A gradual fading procedure 
was used to withdraw T' s cues. 
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CHAPXm III 
METHODOLOGY 

Students ^ 

The seven Ss (i.e., B^, S^, S^, S^, S^, S^^) ranged in chronolog- 

ical age (CA) from 18 years, 1 month to 21 years, 7 months (X CA ^ 20,2), 
IQ scores ranged from ''not measured" to 94 (X IQ - 44). ^s' medical re- 
cords listed such medical diagnoses asi pre--natal brain injury, nonfunc- 
tional hearing, central receptive aphasia secondary to brain damage, 
Down's Syndroine, congenital heart defect, pharyngitis, otitis and asthma 
in infancy and unknown etiology. Psychological descriptors included i 
skills seem to be commensurate with his ability; poor gross motor coor- 
dination, poor fine motor skills* works very slowly; lacks the necessary 
judgement to make adequate decisions to organiEe work tasks, attempt so- 
lutions to job problems, and to set simple standards for jobs| and demon- 
strates no functional academic abilities in a work setting, _Ss were 
enrolled in the Madison Wisconsin Public Schools in a self contained 
class for trainable level mentally retarded students in a self contained 
school for moderate through profoundly handicapped S_s* 

Instructional Materials and Arrangement 
Phase l i Teaching Ss to arrange for the operation of and to operate an 
automatic commercial dishwashing machine in a public high school . 
Part 1 Teaching Ss to enter the physical facility and prepare for 
work . 

2 = Teaching Ss to perform each component of a six component dish- 
washing task in response to verbal cues^provided by the teacher . 
Part 3 Teaching Ss to perform each component of a six component diah- 
washing task without verbal cues from the teacher^ 



For a more detailed dascription of students see AppendiK A. 
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Materials 

The following mterials ware used in Phase I, Part l. Part 2 and 
Part 3i bowls, plates, metal trays, plastic trays, allver-^knives , 
forks and spoons, consnerclal dishwashing machine and work area, pans, ' 
soap, water, scrapers, silver carriers, rags. 
Arrangement 

Six Sb were stationed in the various work areas (see Appendix B 
for a more detailed description of the work area). 

Phase II ; Same as Phase I # 

Phase _II_I s Teaching Se to arrange for the operation of and to pperate 
an automatic commercial dishwashing machine in a public cafeteria . 
Part 1 - Teaching Ss to enter the work facility and prepare for 
work . 

Part 2 ^ Teaching Ss to perform each component of a five component 
dishwashing task in response to verbal cues from T > 

Part__3 = Teaching Ss to perform each component of a five component 
dishwashing task without verbal cues frOTt T . 

Materials 

The following materials were used in Phase III, Parts 1, 2 and 3i 
racks, soap, plates, trays, silver carrier, prong racks* flat rack, 
coffee pots, bowls, silver, trays, tulip cups, utensils, rags, rinse 
bowl, tea server, salad bowls, pans, commercial dishwashing machine and 
work area. 
Arrangement 

^s worked in a public cafeteria (for a more detailed description 
of the work area see Appendix C)* 
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Trlal and Criterion Specifications 

Phase I, Parts 1, 2, and 3; Phssa II, Parts 1, 2, and 3; and Phase 
III* Parts 1, 2, and 3, were taught successively. However^ Components 
A^F cf Phase 1^ Parts 2 and 3; Components A-E of Phase 11* Parts 2 and 
3; and Components A-E of Phase lit. Parts 2 and 3 were not necessarily 
taught in order ^ since the task requires the components to be performed 
concurrently and the actions required in one component are independent 
of the actions required in other components, T recorded each S's per- 
formance of each action in each step" in each components until each £ 
performed each action correctly on two consecutive occasions, A trial 
consisted of a student performing all the actions required in each step 
of each component in sequence* Two consecutive trials in which an £ 
performed all the actions required in each step of each component cor- 
rectly was considered criterion for Phase I, Parts 1, 2, and 3j Compo- 
nents A-F; Phase II, Parts 1, 2, and 3* Components A-E| and Phase IIIp 
Parts 1, 2, and 3, Components A-E* 

When each performed all the actions required in each step of each 
component correctly in two consecutive trials, the performance of each 

was assessed in sessions rather than in trials, A period of five 
minutes during which the teacher recorded the ^s* incorrect actions 
and intervened with the prcsscribed teaching procedures constituted a 
session. Criterion for Phase 1, Parts 2 and 3, Components A-E| Phase 
lis Parts 2 and 3, Components A-E; and Phase 111, Parts 2 and 3, Compo- 



The word "step" refers to T' s verbal cues and £'s actions numer- 
ically listed for each part of the task analysis. Refer to the section, ' 
Program Design and Task Analysis, for a detailed listing of all the 
steps associated with each part. 
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nents A^C, was met when each atudent parformed at competitive rates 
with no incorrect actions or teacher intervention for two consecutiv 
sessions. 

Measurenient Design 

Measurements of S_ actions were observed under the constraints o 
the design schematically outlined below* 

Phase I 

Part 1 

Steps 1-4 (triala to criterion) 

Part 2 

Component A 

Steps 1-15 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 12-15 (sessions to criterion) 

Component B 

Steps 1-14 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 10-14 (sessions to criterion) 

Component C 

Steps 1-8 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 3-8 (sessions to criterion) 

Component D 

Steps 1-24 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 20--24 (sessions to criterion) 

Component E 

Steps 1-4 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 1-4 (sessions to criterion) 

Component F 

Steps 1-25 (trials to criterion) 

Part 3 (Same as Part 2) 
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Phase II 

Part 1 

Steps 1-4 (trials to criterion) 

Part 2 

Component A 

Stapa 1=15 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 12-'15 (sessions to criterion) 

Component B 

Steps 1=^14 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 10-14 (sessions to criterion) 

Component C 

Steps 1=8 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 3^8 (sessions to criterion) 

Component P 

Steps 1=5 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 1-5 (sessions to criterion) 

Component E 

Steps 1-4 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 1-4 (sessions to criterion) 

Part 3 (Same as Part 2) 

Phase III 
Part 1 

Steps 1=4 (trials to criterion) 

Part 2 ' 

Component A 

Steps 1-22 (trials to criterion) 
Steps 9--22 (sessions to criterion) 

Component B 



Steps l-ll (trials to criterion) 
Steps 6=11 (sessions to criterion) 
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Component C 

Steps 1=10 (trials to criterioii) 
Steps HO (sessions to criterion) 

Component D 

Steps 1^5 (trials to criterion) 
CQmponent E 

Steps 1-5 (trials to criterion) 
Part 3 (Same as Part 2) 

Teaching Procedures 

Phase .1 : Teaching Ss to arrange for the operation of and to operate an 
automatic conmiercial dishwashing machine in a public high school . 
Part 1 - Teaching Ss to enter the physical plant and prepare for 
the dishwashing task In the work area . 

Step 1 = When S^ and T were standing at a corner bus stop^ T 

said to S^, "Cross the street," If S responded correctly^ 
^ presented the cues required to perform the actions in 
Step 2, If 1 responded incorrectly, T repeated the cue, 
"Cross the street," If responded correctly , T presented 
the cues required to perform the actions In Step 2* If ^ 
still responded incorrectly^ T repeated the cue, "Cross 
the street," and modeled the correct action. If S^ iml-- 
tatr^d the action, T presented the cues required to perform 
the actions in Step 2, If still responded incorrectly ^ 
T repeated the cue, "Cross the street" and physically 
gui ad (primed) S through the correct action. 

These procedures were followed until each S^ crossed the 
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street appropriately in response to the verbal cue pre= 
sented by T on two consecutive occasions, i 

It should be noted that all five Sb were present at the 
bus stop, but that only one at a time was provided in- 
struction while the remaining ^s watched. 
The teaching procedures used to teach the actions required in 
Part Ij Steps 2-5 were the same as those used to teach the 
actions required in Step 1 with the exception that different 
verbal cues were presented and different actions were required* 
Part 2 - Teaching 5s to perform each component of a five component 
dishwashing task . 

Component A - Teaching Ss to prepare silyerware to be placed 
in a dishwashing machine ^ 

Step 1 - When an S^ stood in Work Station A in response to ^'s 
verbal cue (see Phase Part 1, Step 5) , T said^ "Get 
the silverware rinse bowl," If responded correctlyp ^ 
presented the cues required to perform the actions in 
Step 2. If S^ respQLided incorrectly, ^ repeated the cue, 
"Get the silverware rinse bowl," If responded correctly, 
^ presented the cues required to perform the action in 
Step 2. If still responded Incorrectly, ^ repeated the 
cue, "Get the silverware rinse bowl," and modaled the cor*- 
rect action. If J imitated the action^ T presented the 
cues required to perform the actions in Step 2, If 
still responded incorrectly, T repeated the cue, "Get the 
silverware rinse bowl," and physically guided (primed) £ 
through the correct action. 
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These procedures were followed until each could secure 
the silverware rinse bowl correctly in response to the 
verbal cue presented by T_ on two consecutive occasions. 
The teaching procedurea used to teach the skills required in 
Component A, Steps 2^16 and all the steps of Components B-F 
were the same as those used to teach the actions required in 
Step 1 with the exception that different verbal cues were pre= 
sented and different actions were required. 
Part 3 - Teaching Ss to perform each of the actions required in Parts 
1 an d 2 without cues from T except f^r work area aaaignments 
(Phase I, Part 1, Step 5) , 

Wlien each walked f rom^ the bus stop to the work area , put away 
varlouB nonwork-related items, went to the work station aaaigned 
and began working T intervened with the teaching procedures 
described in Parts 1 and 2 only if an performed an action in- 
correctly* These procedures were followed until each B secured 
the silverware rinse bowl correctly in response to the cues pre- 
sented in the work area without verbal cues from T on two con- 
secutive occasions* Different situational cues elicited appro- 
priate beginning work actions or interventions by i*e*, the 
procedures described in Phase I, Part 2, Step 1, 

Phase II ; Teaching Ss to arrange for the operation of and to op'erate an 
automatic coTimiercial dishwashing machine in a public high achool 
under the supervision of regular employeea and the regular cafeteria 
supervieor . 

Part 1 Teaching Ss to enter the physical plant and prepare for the 
dishwashing taak^ the work area * 
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Step 1 = Vn^mn and T were standing at a corner bus stop, T 
said to "Cross the street." If ^ responded correctly 
T presented the cues required to perform the actions in 
Step 2, If £ responded incorrectly, T repeated the cue* 
"Cross the streets" If S still responded incorrectly , T 
repeated the cue, "Cross the street," and modeled the 
correct action* If imitated the action, T presented 
the cue required to perform the actions in Step 2* If S 
still responded incorrectly, T repeated the cue, "Cross 
the street" and physically guided (primed) S^ through the 
correct action. 

These procedures were followed until each S^ crossed the 
street appropriately in response to a verbal cue presented 
by T_ on two consecutive occasions. 

It should be noted that only one was present at the bus 

stop. The teaching procedures used to teach the actions 

■ required in Part 1, Steps 2-5 were the same as those used 
I 

I to teach the actions required in Step 1 with the exception 
1 that different verbal cues were presented and different 
I actions were required* 
Part 2 ^ Teaching Ss to perform Qach component of a five component 
dishwashing task . 

Component A - Teaching, Ss to prepare silverware to be placed 
in a dishwashing machine . 

Step 1 = When stood in Work Station A in response to the Work 
t supervisor's verbal cues (see Phase 1^ Part Ij Step 5) T 

i 

said J "Get the silverware rinse bowl." If ^ responded 
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corractly, presented the cues required to perform the 
actiona in Step 2* If 1 responded incorrectly ^ T re- 
peated the cue, "Get the silverware rinee bowl." If £ 
still responded incorrectly , T repeated the cue, "Get 
the silverware rinse bowl" and modeled the correct action. 
If still responded incorrectly T repeated the cue, "Get 
. the silverware rinse bowl" and physically guided (primed) 
^ through the action* 

These procedures were followed until each could secure 
the silverware rinse bowl correctly in response to the 
verbal cue from ^ on two consecutive occasions* 
The teaching procedures used to teach the skills required in 
Component A, Steps 2-16 and all the steps of Components 
were the same as those used to teach the actions required in 
Step 1 with the exception that different actions were required, 
Part 3 " Teaching Sm to perform each of the actions required in 

Parts 1 and 2 without cues from T except for the work super- 
visor's work area assignment (Phase I^ Part 1, Step 5) , 

Phase III ; Teaching Ss to arrange for the operation of and to operate an 
automatic commercial dishwashing machine in a cafeteria concession . 
Part 1 - Teaching Ss to enter the physical plant and prepare for the 
dishwashing task in the work area . 

Step 1 - When and ^ were standing at a corner bus stopj T 

said to "Go to work." If B responded correctly, T pre- 
sented the cues required to perform the actions in Step 2* 
If S^ responded incorrectly, ^ repeated the cue, "Go to 
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work," If _S responded correctly, T presented the cues 
required to perform the actions in Step 2, If S still 
responded incorrectly, T repeated the cue, "Go to work** 
and modeled the correct response. If Imitated the ac* 
tions, T presented the cues required to perform the ac- 
tions in Step 2. If J still responded incorrectly, T 
repeated the cue, **Go to work" and physically guided 
(primed) through the correct action* 

These procedures were followed until each went to work 
appropriately in response to the verbal cue presented by 
on two consecutive occasions. 

It should be noted that each S received individual instruc- 
tion. The teaching procedures used to teach thn actions 
required in Phase III, Part 1, Steps 2-4 were the same as 
those used to teach the actions required in Part 1 with the 
exception that different verbal cues were presented and 
different actions were requried. 
^ " Teaching Ss to perform each component of a five component 
dishwashijig task , , 
Component A - Teaching Ss to prepare silverware to be placed 
in a dishwasher . 

Step 1 - When an £ stood in the work area, T said, **Get a rack 
with prongs," If responded correctly, T presented the 
cues required to perform the actions in Step 2* If s 
responded incorrectly, T repeated the cue, **Get a rack 
with prongs* *■ If ^ responded correctly, T prese(|ted the 
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cues requited to perform the actions in Step 2, If 
still responded incorrectly, T rapeatad the cuep "Get 
a rack with prongs" and modeled the correct action. If 
imitated the action, 1^ presented the cues required to 
perform the actions in Step 2. If J still responded in- 
correctly, T repeated the cue^ "Get a rack with prongs" 
and physically guided (primed) ^ through the correct ac- 
tion - 

These procedures were followed until could secure the 
'^rack with prongs correctly in response to the verbal cue 
presented by ^ on two consecutive occasions. 

It should be noted that each received individual instruc 
tion. The teaching procedures used to teach the actions 
required in Phase III, Part 2, Component Steps 2-23 
and all steps of Components B-E were the same as those 
used to teach the actions required in Step 1 with the 
excaption that different verbal cues were presented and 
different actions were required. 
Part 3 - Teaching Ss to perform each of the actions required in 
Parts 1 _an_d 2 without cues from T , 

When walked from the bus stop to the Work Areaj put away 
various nonwork-related items and began workings ^ intervened 
with the teaching procedures described in Parts 1 and 2 only 
if could secure the rack with prongs correctly in response to 
the cues in the work area without verbal cues from ^ on two 
j|onsecutive occasions. Different situational cues elicited 
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appropriate beginning work actions or interventiona by 
i.e, j the procadures described in Phasa III, Part 2^ Step 1 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 

In order to assist the reader in interprating the results, some 
qualifications of the instructional design should be considered, Ini-^ 
tially, it was intended in Phase I that each student was to be taught 
'the dishwashing skills in a public high school under the supervision of 
the teacher. Subsequentlys it was intended in Phase II that each studMt 
was to be caught the dishwashing skill while Integrated with the regular 
employees in the actual work setting in the same public high school* 
Th^n it v^as intended in Phase III that each student was to be taught 
the dishwashing skills in a commercially operated cafeteria concession* 

Unf ortunatelyi this successive strategy could not be followed 
exactly due to, at least, the following reasons! 

1, Time consuming procedures necessary to acquire the sanction 
and approval of all the Involved partieSj i.e*, school admin- 
istration, cafeteria workers, parental permission, and classroom 
teachers. Thus, the period of time available for the study, 
November through March, did not allow all students to enter 
Phase II, and the students described in Phase III were not 
trained in Phase II, However, training is planned to resume 

at the inception of the new school year, 

2, The Immediate vocational placement of a student (Phase III, 
S^^) in a commercially operated cafeteria concession* In order 
to keep the use of this training site, this student, part of a 
previous pliot study, was placed Inmedlately in the work facility 

/ described in Phase III. 
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3. Time limitations concerning the work facilities* The use 
□f Che work facility as a training site in Phase I required 
training to take place in off hours, or when the regular 
employees were not working. This limited the training 
time to periods of two hours duration twice weekly, 

4, Other time demands ,0,13^, the teacher. The teacher also taught 
in several other vocational and pre-^vocatlonal training 
sites involving other public school students during the 
school week. 

The results are reported in both a general and specific formi The 
general format is provided as an overall summary of the data from the 
various phases of the program. The specific format extends the utility 
of this information by presenting an approxijnation of the teaching time 
required and difficulty level of each particular part of the program* 
These data are represented by the- total number of trials (or sessions) 
to criterion or the total number of correct responses per trial (or 
session) recorded for each student* 

General Criterion Performance 

Table 1 presents the criterion performance for each of the seven 
students in the program* Students 1-6 achieved criterion for all 
parts of Phase I. Students 4 and 5, alsOj achieved criterion for 
all parts of Phase II, and students 3 and 7 demonstrated criterion 
performance during Phase III (See Table 1), 
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Specif ic Criterion Performance 



The data raported in this section detail the total number of 
trials (seasions) each student required in order to demonstrate cri« ^ 
terion performance for each part of the three program phases* As such , 
it depicts the information presented in Table 1 in a more specific form. 
Phase I 

As can be discerned from Table 2, students 1 through 6 required 
three teaching trials to attain criterion performance in Part 1* 

In Part 2, Component A, these students required three to five 

teaching trials and two to three teaching sessions to attain criterion 

j 

performance* Students 1 through 6 required two to three teaching trials 
and two teaching sessions to attain criterion performance for Component 
B, In Component C these students required two to four teaching trials 
and two teaching sessions to attain criterion performance. The six stu= 
dents required two to four teaching trials and^ two teaching sessions to 
attain criterion performance on Component D, In Component E students 1 
through 6 required two to three teaching trials and two to three teach- 
ing sessions to attain criterion performance* llhe six students required 

i 

from two to four teaching trials to attain criterion performance on Com- 
ponent F. 

In Part 3* Component As all sIk students required two teaching 



trials and two teaching sessions to attain crit 
dents 1 through 6 required two teaching trials 
to attain criterion performance on Component B 
students required two teaching trials and two t 
attain criterion performance. Students 1 through; 6 required two to 
three teaching trials and two teaching sessions to attain criterion 



erlon performance, Stu~ 
and two teaching sessions 

in Component C these 

j 

iiachlng sessions to 
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performence in Component D. In Component E the six students required 
two teaching trials and two taaching sessions to attain criterion per- 
formance. Students 1 through 6 required from two to four teaching 
trials to attain criterion performance on Componant F, 
Phase II 

As can be discerned from Table 3^ students 4 and 5 required two 
teaching trials to attain criterion performance in Part 1, 

In Parts 2 and 3, Component A=E both students needed only two 
teaching trials and two teaching sessions to attain criterion per- 
formance. 

Phase III =^ 

As can be discerned from Table 4 5 students 3 and 7 required two 
teaching trials to attain criterion performance in Part 1. 

In Part 2, Component A, both students required from three to four I 
taaching trials and two teaching sessions to attain criterion perfor- 
mance. Students 3 and 7 required two teaching trials and two teaching i 

i 

sessions to attain criterion performance on Component B. In Component i 
Cj both students required two to three teaching trials and two teaching \ 
sessions to, attain criterion performance* Students 3 and 7 required 
three to four teaching trials to attain criterion performance in Com^ 
ponent D, Two to three teaching trials were required by the students 
to attain criterion performance on Component E, 

In Part 3 5 both students attained criterion performance in Compo- 
nents A-E In two teaching trials and two teaching sessions • 

Specific Trial (Session) Performance 

• The data presented in this section correspond to the total number 

of correct responses performed by each student across the parts of the 
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varlous phases. These data are reported by Individual trials (sessions) 
for each part of the program. This aection represents the final break- 
down In terms of specificity of the data presented in this chapter. 
Since these data are listed in a detailed form in each of the tables in 
this section s the narrative will focus upon highlighting general trends* 
Phase I 

Inspection of Tables 5 through 10 shows that Parts 1 and 2 of Phase 

1 required more trials (sessions) to achieve criterion than Part 3, With 
the exception of one or two components (these components varied per stu^ 
dent) f criterion was demonstrated on the first two required trials of 
Part 3, 

Phase II 

Inspection of Tables 11 and 12 f or ^students 4 and S, respectively , 
shows 'that Part 1 required more teaching trials than Parts 2 and 3* 
Both students reached criterion within the first two trials of Parts 

2 and 3. 
Phase III 

Inspection of Tables 13 and 14 for students 3 and 7,' respectively, 
shows that Part 2 required more teaching trials than Parts 1 and 3- 
Both students reached criterion within the first two trials of Parts 1 
and 3 , 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF STUDENTS CRITERION PERFORMANCE 
ACROSS PHASES I, II AND III 
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TABLE 2 



TOTAL TEACHIl TRIALS (SISSIONS) RE(]UIR® lOR CRITERION PIPORMANCE; 
PHASE I; MTS 1, 2, and 3; COMPONENTS A-F 



PISE I 

Pars 1 Part 2 Part 3 

Students Componeitts Compoiiints Coniponints 

A A A B B C C D D 1 E F 1 A A B B C C D D E E F 

_ X x_ y X I t y x_y X y x x x y x y x y x yj_y k 

3 5 3 3 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 

3 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

S J 3 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 

S, 3 5 3 3 2 3 2 3 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 3 

3 M 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

i 3 4 3 3 2 n M 3 3 ^ lllllllklllk 



K - teaching trials to crltirion 
y - teaching lesiioni to criterion 



TABLE 3 



TOTAL TEACHING TRIALe (SEBilOl) EEqurRED FOR GRITIION PlRFOEMNCEi 
PISE II; PITS 1, 2 m 3; COMPOllTS A=E 



i 

PMSE II 


Part 1 


Part 2 


Part 3 


Students Compgnints 


Coiponenti 


Coiponints 


k 


A A B B C G D D E E 


1 A A B B C C D D E 1 


X 


X J X y X y _K y x y 


xxjxyxyxyxy 



S, 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

S, 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 



X - tBEcliing trlali to criterion 
y ■ teaching gessiong to criterion 
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TOTAL TEACHING TRIALS (SESSIONS) REQUIRID FOR CRITERION PERFORMANCEi 
PHASE III; PARTS 1, 2 AND 3; CmNENTS A^E 



PHASE III 



Part 1 



Part 2 



Students Coniponants Components 



A 



A A B B C "C D E" 
^ y X y X y K 



Part 3 



Coinponents 



1 A A B B C C D D I 

-J_ x_ y X y X y k y " 



4 2 2 2 3 2 4 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 ^ 



3 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 



2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 



X - teaching trials to criterion 
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TOTAL COEEC 


T REEPOHSES PERfOilED BY STUDENT 1 FOR EACH . 
PHASE 1; PARTS 1, 2 Al 3; C^POINTS A-F 


[RIAL (SESSION) 1 






B, - PHASE I 




Part 1 


Part 2 




Part 3 






Trial /Seas 

X 


ion Goiiponent 

y ■ 


s Cofflpoiiints 




Coraponenti 








a" 

X 


A A 1 B C C D D E E F 

X y X y X y X y X y x _ __ 


1 

x 


A A B B 0 C D D 

x_y x y X y x_ i 


1" 

X 


E ! 

y X 


1 




1,. ij. 

9 2 9 0 8 0 22 0 3 0 20 


5 


13 0 14 0 a 0 24 0 


4 


0 24 


2 


5 


120 WO § 0 2H 4 0 25 


5 


13 0 14 0 a 0 24 0 


4 


0 25 


3 


5 


12 0 14 24 4 25 








25 



4 15 



5 15 



K - teaching trial to crlterioti 



y - teacMng gesslon to criterion 



The final nuiiral listed in each coknin for aich part ripriiints ths total wmht of cornet 
responsei possible in any one trill (iigeion). This eonvention is gaployid in all tables priiintid in 
this siction. 
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TABLE 6 








TOTM 

# 


< CORRECT RESPONSES PlfOlED BY STUDEN' 
PlOE I; PARTS 1, 2 AND 3; 1 


1 2 FOR EACH TRIAL (SISSION)i 
MMPONENTS A*F 








- PHASE I 










Part 1 Part 2 


Part 3 






Trial /Session C 

X y - 


■oniponents Conponints 


Coiponints 








A A A B B C C D D E 
X xyxyxyxy x 


E F 1 A A B B C G D D 
VX xxvxvxvxv 


E 

Y 

A 


E P 

V "if 


1 
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4 


0 2S 
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3 


5 12 14 8 24 


















5 
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X - teaching 


trills to critirlon 








y - teaching 


sissions to criterion 
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TOTAL COIECT RESPOIEB PEPOiED BY STUDENT 3 FOR ICH TRIAL (SESSION): 
PISE I; PITS Ij 2 Al 3; COMPOliS A-F 



Part 1 



Irial /Session Coniponsnts 



1^ - PHASE I 



Part 2 



Coiponinti 



Fart 3 



Coiponante 



5 



AABBCCDDEEF lAABBC C D D E E P 
K y X y X y _ X J X y x x x "y x y x y/x j x y "x 



4 12 0 12 0 § 0 16 0 4 0 22 5 13 0 IH 8 0 22 0 4 0 23 



15 0 14 0 e 0 2H 4 0 25 5 15 0 iU 8 0 2H 4 0 25 



i 

so 



15 14 a 24 



25 



24 



X - teacMng trials to criterion 
y - teaching lagslons to criterion 
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TOTAL CORRECT RISPOHSEe PIFOEMED B! STUDENT 4 FOE EACH IIAL (SESSION); 
PHASE I; PARTS 1, 2 AND 3; COMPONENTS A-F 



S, - PHASE I 



Part 1 



Part 2 



Part 3 



Triil /Session Components 
K " y 



Cdponents 



Coniponsnts 



A A B B C C D D E E F 1 A A B B C C D D E E F 
xyxyxyxyxyx xxyxyx y x "y x "y x 



5 3 9 0 5 0 16 0 4 0 22 5 15 0 IH 8 0 22 0 4 0 23 



13 0 14 0 8 0 24 0 4 0 25 5 15 0 14 0 8 0 24 0 4 0 25 



15 0 14 a 24 



25 



24 



25 



I 

m 
I 



15 



X - teachini ttkh Co criterion 
y - teachini seisioni to criterion 
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TOTAL CORRECT RESPONSES PiFOll E BTUDIl 5 FOR EACH TRIAL (eESBIOK); 
PISE I; MTE 1, 2 Al 3; COl'OraTS A-F 



Part 1 



Trial /Session Componsnts 
x y 



- PHASE I 



Componente 



Part 3 



iponants 



A A B EC C D D E E F 1 A A B B C C D D E 1 F 

X y "K y X y X "I J_ "y x x x j x_ y x v x y x y x 



3 



6 0 12 0 5 0 la 0 4 2 21 5 15 0 14 0 § 0 2H M 25 



5 13 0 IH a 0 240 4 0 23 3 13 0 14 0 S 0 24 0 4 0 25 



15 14 a 24 



0 25 



15 



X - teaching triajj to criterion 



y ■> tiacMng lessioni to critirlon 
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TOTAL COIECT HISPONSES PEEFOIED BY STIEI 6 FOR 11 HAL (SEEEIOfl)! 
mn I; PARTS Ij 2 Ai 3; COMPONlTe A-F 
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Part 1 

X 
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Coiponititi 








Coiiponenti 
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X V 


B B C G D D E 
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E F " 

Jf A 


1 

X 
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B B G C D D E 

X V ¥ V X V If 


1 F 

V ¥ 
J A 


1 


. ^ 3 


§ 2 


n ? 0 IN 3 


1 la 


5 
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0 23 
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0 22 


3, 
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0 24, 


3 
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13 0 
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X - teaching trials to criterion 
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TOTAL COM lESPOHSlS PlFOlID B! ETUDIT k FOR MCH TIIAL (mmtji 
mil II; FASTB 1, 2 Al 3; CMOIHTS A^E 



Trial /Sission 



Part 1 



1, - Piei II 



Part 2 



Part 3 
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Ooiponinti 



Ooiponenti 



A A B B G C D D E E 
X F K y K y X y K y 



1 A A 1 B G 0 D D I E 
X K y X It J X y K y 
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X - tiaching trials to criterion 



y - tiiching seialong to critirlon 
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TABLE 12 



lom coiioT RESPOiie PiRFOii b! mm 5 for ich mi {mm)\ 

PIBEII; PMTSl, 2 Al 3; OOMEli H • 



Part 1 



Trial /Session ConiponentB 

K y " 



1^ - PlSl II 



Part 2 



Coiponinti 



Part 3 



ttponint^ 



A A B 1 C C D D E E 1 A A B B 0 C D D E E 

_ lJ_l_ J_ x y . K y X y K X y x "y k y x y x "y 
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X - teaching trials to criterion 
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CORRECT 1ESP0N8ES PEWOIED BY BTlEl 3 !0i 
PHASE III; PARTS 1, 2 Al 3; CO! 
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■ PHASE III 



Part 1 



Part 2 



Part 3 



■Trill /Saesion ComponintB 

X y - " 



ipontnti 



CoiJponenti 



_j^.y. K y X y X X X X Y X y K y X K 
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X - teaching triaii to crltirion 
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TABLE 14 



TOTAL CORRECT RESPONSES PERFOMED BY STUDENT 1 FOR EACH TRIAL (SESSION) : 
PHASE III; PARTS 1, 2 AND 3; COMPONENTS A-E 
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X - teaching trials to criterion 
y - teaching sessions to criterion 
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CMPTER V 
DISCUSSION 

Implications for Skill Acquisition 

This program was implemented to teach severely handicapped stu- 
dents to function as diihwashers in simulated and natural work settings. 
It was designed to demonstrate dishwashing skill acquisition with se-- 
verely handicapped students and utilized a task analysis and teaching 
procedure developed from utilizing the Job Skills Inventory. It can 
be concluded from the results presented that most of the severely 
handicapped students included in this investigation acquired the skills 
necessary to function as dishwashers in simulated work settings and 
some of those students also acquired the necessary skills in natural 
work settings. Howevers due to time and other practical constraints, 
cited in the results section^ this demonstration does not extend across 
all seven students in the study. 

Six of the students did acquire the skills necessary for simulated 
dishwashing at a public high school work setting (Phase I). In addi- 
tion, students 4 and 5 acquired dishwashing skills in a public high 
school work setting when Incorporated into a line task with nonhandi- 
capped workers (Phase II). Finally , students 3 and 7 performed the 
various dishwashing skills at a private cafeteria under typical com- 
petitive CTiployment conditions. Although It appears that the program 
can be used to teach competitive dishwashing skills to severely handi- 
capped students, further implementation of the programatlc components 
of Phases II and III with additional students is considered necessary. 
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Implications for Job Skills Invantory 

Since the components of the task were based upon information se= 
cured through the use of the Job Skills Inventory strategy (Bel^ore 
and Brown, in press) , It appears tenable that this strategy can pro- 
vide useful progranroatic information which can facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of vocational skills* A firm conclusion, though^ is not possible 
within the constraints of the design of this investigation* In order 
to clearly assess the relative effectiveness of the inventory, a 
second procedure, generated through a different approach, would need 
to be employed concurrently with a second population. Based upon the 
results of this study it seems that the Job Skills Inventory strategy 
(Belmore and Browne in press)* is at least as useful as other currently 
employed job assessment techniques with severely handicapped students • 

Implications for Instructional Sequence 

The Instructional sequence appears to be an efficient vehicle for 
teaching dishwashing at lease with the students included in the study* 
Further investigations should Include systematic collection of detailed 
Information, as delineated on the Job Skills Inventory^ on at least the 
following i identifying and utillEing natural incentives; developing 
high rate work behaviors while maintaining quality; increasing inde- 
pendent work behaviors; and increasing duration and frequency of work 
sessions. 

Summary 

In summary, it can be concluded that the incorporation of the in= 
formation, laplated through the use of the Job Skills Inventory (Bel- 
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more and Brown, In presi)p into an Instructional sequence utilising 
a task analysis fomat represents in combination a potentially power* 
ful approach to the instruction of viable vocational skills with 
severely handicapped students. The generality of this conclusion can 
only be extended through the use of this combined approach with addi- 
tional severely handicapped students ^ and across different vocational 
tasks* It is the writer's contention that the results of this inves- 
tigation indicate that such extensions are appropriate- 
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APPENDIX A 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF STUDENTS 
Student #1 

History 

A, Saxi Male 

B* GA as of January^ 1976* 18 yearSj 2 months 
IQ^ 42 (Wise " Full Scale) 

D, Level of retardationi '■,,,on the Wechsler (he) scored overall 
In the trainable range*** 

E, Medical Diagnosis: "Pre-natal brain Injury" 

F, Psychological descriptors! "severely retarded; noted problem in 
the area of speech; skills appear to be coimensurate with his 
ability*" 

G, Placement historyi 

1. Natural home since birth, 

2, Madison Public Schools since 1964. 

Student #2 

History 

A. Sex: Male 

B* CA as of January^ 1976i 18 years, 1 month 
C, IQi 94 (Hiskey^Nebraska) 

D* Level of retardationi Grade levels - PIAT 

Mathematics 1«7 ^ Reading Comprehension 2*0 

Reading Recognition 1*5 Spelling . 1.1 
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Medical Dlagnoslss "Central receptive aphasia iecondary to brain 
damage. Occasional suggestions of autistic behavior." "...one 
month old he developed meningitis and whooping cough. He had 
recurring otitis media throughout infancy and early childhood. 
He has a severe bilateral loss and no functional hearing. He was 
born with a unilateral cleft lip (repaired)*" 

F. Psychological descriptors: "...short term visual memory skills 
were poor. He evidenced poor gross motor coordination . . . fine 
motor skills were poor ... he was hyperactiva, " 

G, Placement historyi 

1. Natural home, 1958-1962 

2* Various boarding homes since 1962 

3, Madison Public Schools since 1962. 

Student #3 

History 

A. Sexi Male 

B. CA as of January, 1976: 21 years, 1 month 

C. IQ: 48 (Wise - Full Scale) 

D. Level of retardations "moderata range of mental retardation*" 

E. Medical Diagnosis: ^'Down's Syndrome^ congenital heart defect." 

F. Psychological descriptors^ '-works very slowly .** trouble with all 
but the simplistj routine work assignments." lacks the necessary 
Judgment to make adequate decisions to organize work tasks, attempt 
solutions to job problems^ and to set simple standards for jobs." 
"..•demonstrates no functional academic abilities in a work setting." 

-G, Placement history: 

1. Natural home, 1954-1973 
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2. Gtoup home Since l^^S 

3. Columbia bounty Special Education, 1959-1973 

4. Madison ?^^l±c Schools since 1973 

Student //4 

Hist ory 

A. SeK' Female 

CA as of January^ 1976s 2i years, 6 months 
C. iq; 42 (PPVT) 

Level Qf retafd^tion^ ^ 5.8 "recQmmend placement in a trainable 
class." 

E. Medical DiagnO^tBi ''D^wi'g Syndrome," "hearing loss in left ear," 

F. Psychological descriptors: "test results (Bender) indicate a 
possible neurological P^^blem," ",,*does not have left to right' 
progression fi^^ly estatlighed. She can differentiate printed 
materials as Qoior f^^^ and shape. She cannot place angles or 
relate to figure backg^^^d pictorial materials." 

G* Placement history, 

1. Natural hom^ since tltth. 

2, Madison publt^ Schools since 1960. 

Student #5 

Historj^ 

A, Sex* Female 

B, CA Of Janu^^^y* 1976* 2l years, 7 months 

C, IQ^ 49 (WAIS) 

Level of retaf^^^tioni "functioning in the severely retarded range," 
E- Medical Diagnosis^ "do«^' s Syndrome" "chronic ear infections" 
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F. Psychological descriptors: **she did not understand moat of the 
exaralner's conversational questions well enough to respond to them. 
She is able to print some wordSs is relatively good in nu^nbers and 
likes music," 

G. Placement history: 

1. Natural home, 1955 to 1973 

2, Group home since 1973 

3. Dane County Special Education^ 1960--1973 

4, Madison Public Schools since 1973* 

Student #6 

History 

A* Sex: Male 

B, CA as of Januarys 1976: 21 yearSj 0 months 

C, IQi 34 (Binet) r 

D# Level of retardationi "Upper limits of the severely ifetarded range 
E* Medical Diagnosis: "treated for repeated bouts of pharyngitis, 

otitis and asthma In Infancy." 
F, Psycholpgical descriptors: ",*.very shy, slow moving ^ emotionally 

rather flat and depressed ..." "primary difficulty was that he 

had no confidence in himself," 

Placement history: 

1* Natural home, 1955^1973 

2. Group home since 1973 

3, Madison Public Schools since 1959 
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Student #7 

History 

A* Sex: Mala 

B. CA as of January i 1976 i 19 years, 6 months 

C. IQ* VIQ not on norm 

PIQ 55 

FSIQ not on norm (WISC) 

D. Level of retardation: "slightly above the trainable range." 
Medical Diagnoslai UnknoTO etiology, 

F. Psychological descriptorsi "ungainly walk and poorly coordinate,"* 

would give a one-word answer . , * no spontaneous speech," "If 
he was not sure of himself nor how to do whatever was asked of hta, 
he would simply sit there with his head and eyes lowered." 

G, Placement historyi 

1, Natural home, 1956-1973 

2, Group home since 1973 

3, Madison Public Schools since 1962, 
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APPEIIX B 
WORK mh NODEL ^ 
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APPENDIX C 



WORK AREA MODEL B 



Public 
walk 
area 



Garbage 
disposal 
and sprayer 



Service 
Window 



Counter 
top 



Sink (a) 



Sink (b) 



Counter 
top 



^ Doorway 
(loekad) 



Racks for 
paper goods 



Cpunter top 



Maehlne switches 



Domain 
of 

Dishwasher 



Refrigerator 
(large double 
door unit) 



Glass 




storage 


(b) ^ 




Dishwashing 


machine 




(single 


rack 


unit) 




Countdr 




top 




Ice 




machine 




Glasses 




storage 


(a) 


Dish storage 


racks 





Doorway to 
food ser^ 
vice area 



Storage of trays, 
napkins and silver 



Start of cafeteria line 



EKLC 
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APPENDIX D 



MATERIALS 



Phase I, Parts 2 and 3i Phase II, Parts 2 and 3 



bowls pans 

plates soap 

metal trays water 

plastic trays scrapers 

silver^knives, forks, and spoons silver carriers 

commercial dishwashing machine clean-up rags 
and work area 



Phase III, Parts 2 and 3 



rack s ilver-- knives , forks , and spoons 

soap trays 

plates tulip cups 

trays utensils 

silver carrier rag 

prong rack rinse bowl 

flat rack tea server 

coffee pots • salad bowls 

bowls pans 



cotranercial dishwashing machine 
and work area 
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APPENDIX E 
SAMPLE DATA SHEET i PHASE I, PART 1 

Data _____________ Name 

t - correct m - model p - prime 

Steps ^ 

1, Cross street 

2* Go to cafeteria 

3. Go to work area 

4. Put away your 
things 

5, Work on silver 

6, Work on bowls 

7* Work on plates 
and trays 

8. Work on dish 
loading 

9, Work on stacking 
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APPENDIX F 

SAMPLE DATA SHEET: PHASE PART 2, COOTONENT A 

Date ^ Name _____ 

t - correct m = model p = prime 

Steps ' 

1. Silverware 
rinse bowl 

2. Squirt soap 
3* Hot water 

4^ Check temperature 

5, Fill bowl 

6* Turn off water 

7* Take bowl to W* S, 

8. Get silver 
carrier 

9, Extra silver 
containers 

10. Start top 
conveyor 

— I — 

11. Start garbage 
disposal 

12. Clear Silver 

13. Shake silver 

14. Put silver in 
carrier 

15 • Take to dish- 
loader i ^ 
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APPENDIX G 

SA^ffLE DATA SHEET I PHASE I, PART 2, COMPONENT B 

Data ^ Name 

t - correct m - model p prime 

Steps 

1. Gat rinsa bowls 

2. Squirt soap 

3. Turn on hot water 

4t Check tamper^ 
ature 

5. Fill bowl 

6* Turn off water 

7. Take to S, 

8, Get plastic tray 
9# Gat scraper 

10, Clear bowls 

11, Scrapa bowls 

12, Rinse bowls 

13, Stack bowls 

14* Put tray on 
conveyor 
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